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PEEPACE. 



This DiseuBsion is given to the pfublic in book 
form, in compliance with the call of many Mends, 
from Tarious parts of the country. It originally 
appealed ul the Christia/fi Freenum und F^ml^ 
VtsUerj and the manner of its origm will appear 
frook the following editorial note and preliminary 
cotrespondence. 

ANOTHER DISCTTSSIOK. 

We have repeatedly received requests from different parts 
of the cocmtry, to embrace the earliest opporttmity to take up, 
in our columns, and thoroughly review, the annihilation theory, 
or that of the final and literal destpuction of the unregenerate, 
to die extinction of their existence. We had intended to do so 
after closing the discussion with Dr. Adams, and to do it mainly 
in the form of a review of the large work published more 
tban a year a^ by Bev. C. F. Hudson, entsded " Debt and 
Grace." That work is devoted, in part, to the re&tation of 
tlie doctrine of endless punishment, which is done widi mas- 
terly power ; and, in part, to the advocacy of this other theory, 
which is becoming popular in the West,* and into which many 
" Orthodox " professors in all parts of the country are sliding, 
as a poor relief from that of endless torments. We promised 

* I tiiMIt prowls m«Gti more «t the East than at tiie W«8t«*-<:i. F. H. 
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a review of Mr. Hudson's theory, put forth in his book, wh€»i 
we received a copy of it from the author, but other labors have 
crowded it over. 

And now, it is happily opportune that the author of that able 
work should propose to us a discussion, in our columns, of this 
important subject. The following preliminary correspondence 
will explain all : — 

REV. ME. HUDSON TO THE EDITOR. 

Boston, Jan. 18, 1859. 
Rev. S. Cobb, Editor of the Christian Freeman: Dear Sir, — 
In your notice of my book, about a year ago, you remarked that 
you might at some time give a "faithful review" of the theory it 
advocates. I have not seen your paper regularly since that dme; 
but on inquiry I do not hear of such a review as your remark 
foretokened. I will now say that I have desired, for a reason %hich 
I will give hereafter, to give the public of Boston and vicinity som^ 
statements of my doctrine ; and to do this in a newspaper discus- 
sion, as most likely to meet those I wish to reach. Another paper 
is open to me, but I would prefer yours. If you will entertain any 
proposal of the kind, either directly or after concluding your reply 
to Dr. Adams, I will consider or offer such terms of arrangement as 
may be convenient. 

Yours, very respectfully, C. F. Hudson. 

THE EDITOR TO MR. HUDSON. 

Christian Freeman Offitee, Jan. 19, 1859. 

Rev. C. F. Hudson : Dear Sir, — Your note of yesterday is re- 
ceiYcd. Soon after I received your book, I announced my intention 
of giving its affirmative principles a ^^ faithful review,*' at some future 
time. Having closed reviews pf other important works then in hand, 
I took up Miss Beecher's ** Common Sense," etc. ; and then the sub- 
ject of Spiritualism ; and then preliminary arrangements were en- 
tered into for the discussion, now in progress, with Dr. Adams ; so 
that I have not even taken time to read your book in course, design- 
ing to read it carefully when I should take it in hand, with reference 
to the purposed review. Yet I have not for a moment relinquished 
my design to read it in the manner and for the purpose mentioned. 

But with regard to the discussion which you suggest, to occi^ the 
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columns of die Christian Freeman^ I doabt not tbat a wtiflfiwtary 
arrangement to that end may be made between ns. l/ntb regard to 
time, however, mj reply to Dr. Adams will run throngh two montiM 
yet: and I shall want a litde time further |o get it ont in book fiMm, 
and a little respite, probably, extending to the commencement of my 
new Yolmne, the first of May. •In the mean time, you will inftna ma 
of j^onr purpose and plan (jhr I have nothing to propose), let ma 
know your um, and the method which lies in your mind, and if it 
shall be such as, in my view, promises good to the public, I shall enter 
most cordially into the arrangement 

Yours, most truly, S. Cobb. 

MB. HUDSON TO THE EDITOB. 

Boston^ Jan. 20, 1869. 

Rev. S. Cobb: Dear Shr^ — Yours of yesterday is received. 1 
regret if my first note seemed to imply any need of explanation of 
dday in the proposed review. I am suffidentiy aware of the endlea 
and ever changing duties of an editor, to understand how a strong 
purpose of the kind might be not only postponed, but fidrly forgotten. 

The delay until May 1st, might be inconvenient for me, becatise I 
may not then be in this neighborhood, or in the vicinity of any good 
library. If I am then here, I shall be pleased if arrangements may 
be made. But, meanwhile, another arrangement might be made, 
which I would like quite as well if it would suit you. For reasons 
wbich would appear in the sequel, I care more to combat the notion 
of endless misery, than that of the final happiness of all, though I 
deem both views equally erroneous. The former, however, creates 
a panic which crushes reason, and perpetuates itself by making calm 
conaderation impossible. The latter, I think, easily admits correc- 
tive influences, especially when it shall be viewed in proper relations 
of contrast I think much of its power has come out of its just quar- 
rel with the " orthodox ** view. 

If, now, you know or can find any one who will maintain the 
*' orthodox " view against my own, I will agree to meet him in your 
paper, if that would suit you, and we could arrange preliminaries. 
Your own view would still remain to be considered. This would, 
indeed, be a triangular discussion; but Christianity has got itself 
into a triangle ; and the debate, if novel, would be no more so than 
tbe&ct 

If tbif ttrikes your mmd fi^vorably, the terms of the second part of 
!• 
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; mM be ftiffd at jonx pleManu Tmo i^ijrfi vohUI 
E&tlier I could ii^roduc^ tbf new dwcnwron, Qr» yon. might 
r joor view m • r^y to my own^ ftod allov &r«^oioder^ 
My *^^m** would ho maply to nuJco known the piincipal reasons 
and mertibodaaf Mfunent tbatsiipiKMrt my Tiew, as tboy are now Ut- 
tfo UMleantood I have thought of ^ping thU in a pamphlet, and 
flUl do 80 if ilm*o is nodyucuawon. I may add that the cixcumstanee 
which first fliif gertod a dwouMm waa the matexialiflm that encum* 
iMBtd the late diecuagion in this cky.* 

Yours, very respeetfi*Uy, C. F. Hui>sos. 

«HE EDITOR TO MR. HUDSON. 

Ckngdan Freenum Ojficg, Jan. 28, 1859. 

Bvr^ Mit. HVDiOK : Dear 5tr, — Your note of the 20th instant 
was duly leeeiiired* With regard to the proposition for &di9CuaaioB 
la my colnrons between yourself and some one beUevin|^ in endless 
puttishmeat, it does not strSce my mind favorably, for ^e reason, 
among others, that the great argument for endless punishmc^^t 6rom 
one of its most able adTocatea, has just been presented to my readers, 
and X am occupying contaderable space in replying to it. But a 
firiendly discussion of your own theory between yourself and me may 
oonrexiiently obtain. I do not see ^at the probability of your ab- 
KNica £rom this city the latter part of the spnng> and early summer, 
presents any serioiwi difficuUy. The plan of the discusaon may be 
matured ; yon imy have your main work in perfect readiness, and left 
with me ; I will send the papers to you wherever you may be, which 
shall contain your statement of pmciples and alignment, fmd my 
replies; and you can send by mail such brief r^oinder as you naaj 
deem ei^iedient. Why not ? 

I suppose you will fimush me with a complete stat^ne^t of your 
theory, so &r at least as it may differ £rom XJniversaliem, embrecing, 
perhaps, some succinct statement of your reasons for renouncipg end- 
less punishment, which I may publi^ in one or more numbers, and 
proceed to review. Please ^ve me a definite statement of your plan. 

In reject to the time o£ beginning, I shall not probably get through 
with Dr. Adams until about the last of March. My new volume 
commences the. first of May. Thai, will leave me but the month of 

* Reference is here made to the oral debate between Rev. 11^. Qttai^ 
DiaftniisiieBiiit, and Esv. Dr. UtOi^ of PbJMfflfhiib iire8h9f^si•l>.^4. C. 
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volame, JFortboiilQore) 9s tkere i«lll be qdditioQs of new aubseribeiA 
to commence, inth %he new vohmiQ, hr tlus seasiOD, and ^e coiiTen* 
ience te thosQ wlw VmA their files to have the entire discussion in one 
v^bime, the ngkt time to ceoimence mH ibe the firafc of Ma^r. 

Yonrs, most trul}r, fL GOSH. 

am. HTJDSOH TO THE IS&ITaR. 

Boston J Jan, 31, 1859. 

Efiy, Sylvantts Cobb^ Dear ;S'tr, — Yours of the 281h instant 
is received. Tdu may eondder the discussion as a thing agreed on, 
«nd to be begun at the time you name. 

I may femiih ^on, m a day or two, a tncdact «tatmoe|kt on the 
points yon Tuoaed; i.e.treafliiblnr n^Mw^cing the so^dM oiss^iMm 
mr, «ii4 A^ li^ada^of n^y pceeentilidth. Tham apre of ^une g»¥ei| 
at la^ in n»y book, ^^u^ejpt the rela^ons S hold to yo^r viewi vh^ch 
ace slightly indicated. 

I C2(n now state, however, that txij plan of argument would bo 
briefly this : I should begin with namii^g the preminepdi ^casio;is of 
4be Universalist faith, as they discover themselves to my mind. This 
on the pnnclple indicated by Coleridge, — we must reoegaize the fea- 
tures of tnttli in a system, ere we can meet its supposed emn. 

Ifext, I (^ould raise the question. Are thexia radloaUy Jbad men ?«^ 
giTiog my seasons ibr thinkkig there are. 

ThinJIy, Do the ^Scriptures teach the immortality 'of mankind as a 
>^e, or of the good — or those who shall ibeceme good — as a class ? 
^liis 1 9bsuld oensider the main question. 

As supplementary to the last, would fbUow some historical arj^n* 
tnent, maaslf as comment on ike expression : *^ Life an4 Ixomortality 
brought to light" 

Then would come the rational argument; or. Is the view I ofibr 
<^nsistent with a just philosophy, and mth<the sentiments of human- 
at}r? This would include a metaphysical argument. 

I might add a Geological argument; or endeavor to show that the 
«nain tenor ixt the gospel and the import of the tewn^ salvation," is 
better observed by my view than by yours. 

Yours, very respectfully, CJ. P. Hjubsok* 

So) then, M^ 4ieci9S0i9ii is to take pliice, to C9nuiience some 
time in llaj. We do not iwv wlieth^^or mt ve «M1 com- 
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mence our reply in Hxt same number which shall eontam Mr. 
' Hudson's first article. It will depend on whether there shall 
be a completeness in it of itself, or whether there shall appear 
to be such a relation in it to something to follow, that we shall 
ju^ it expedient to wait that we may see the whole in all its 
bearings. 

And now with regard to the tkOui of the man whom we in- 
trodace to our readers in the capacity of a discussionist. We 
would not dishonor our Famify Viriterj nor misuse our patrons, 
by admitting as a disputant a weak-minded, illiterate, and dis- 
courteous opponent Mr. Hudson is a gentleman of the first 
order of talent, ediieation, and social and Christian refinement 
He was graduated at Western Reserve College, Ohio, studied 
Thedogy at Lane Seminary, under Drs. Beecher and Stowe, 
labo^sd some time in the orthodox ministry; embraced his 
present sentunent about six years ago, has since devoted a por- 
tion of the time as a teacher in an institution of learning, and 
much of his time to researches in ecclesiastical history, and to 
book-making. The following editorial notices of his large book 
before mentioned, mostly from his theological opponents, will af- 
ford our readers an idea of his standing in the world of mind : — 

'* We have here a work surpassing in elaborateness and complete- 
ness the most of modem theological productions. . . . The an- 
.thor is mild and candid in the statement of his views, correct in hifl 
representaticAis of others, and exceedingly full and impartial in his 
exhibition of the various phases of belief and conjecture that have 
prevailed, both among philosophers and Chrisdan writers, from the 
Fathers down to the present time." — Zion*$ Herald. 

" We have read it with deep interest, and not without profit"— 
CongregationaUd, 

"His work shows very careful and extensive research, and on 
many collateral points his suggestions will be found instructive and 
important. . . . The aim of the book is, by showing the limita- 
tion of evil, to vindicate the goodness of God. There is scarcely one 
of the numerous positions of the writer for which he does not find 
collateral support in passages from the writings of distinguished 
Christian authors of past centuries." — New-York Evangelist, 

^ As a history of religioos opink)ns, their relatbns and infiuence, it 
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» a tlieMOims. It lias more real argmnent in it than almost any 
other 1 2nio vdume of less than 500 pages we have ever seen. . . . 
It is ioq^sBible not to respect his candor and acknowledge his ability. 
He is not to be answered by a paragraph, nor disposed of by a sneer.** 
—Free-Will Baptist Quarterly. 

*^ Moving straight in among some of the most perplexed, solemn, 
and profound questions of theological concern in our day, — espe- 
cially those of Betribution, Human Nature, Divine Justice, and Love, 
—with a bold heart, a firm step, and a learned head, the author will 
not fiul to get a hearing. He has suffered cheerfully, both for his 
orthodoxy and bis liberality. Whatever sectarians and idlers may 
do, thinkers and scholars will attend to him with respect." — HunUxng^ 
ton's Monthly ReUgious Magazine. 

"' The following is from one of the best-informed theologians of 
America : — 'It is a work with which no one who feels an interest 
in the subject can afford to dispense, whatever may be his views. 
The matter of fact and argument condensed in it would be expanded 
by many writers into half a dozen volumes. ... I am persuaded 
that there is no single work which gives so good an historical view of 
the various forms of opinion in relation to the matters discussed. 
. . It is not merely a work of learning ; it is full of thought' " — 
Ckrisdan Register. 

'^ K most extraordinary book — on the score of argumentative 
ability, among the greatest contributions that have been made to 
tlied<^cal literature in America for many years." — Universalist 
Qmrterly.* 

These are samples of the commendations of Mr. Hudson's 

* The book is entitled, " Debt and Graco, as related to the Doctrine 
of a Fature Life." Pp. viii. and 472, 12mo. Price, $1.25. Published 
by Messrs. J. P. Jewett & Co., Boston. 

The Rev. Convers Francis, D.D., Professor in Cambridge Divinity 
School, says of it : — ** The most complimentary notices have certainly 
done it no more than jastice — hardly that. The more I have read it, 
the more I have admired the very thoroagh and painstaking research, the 
profoand scholarship, and the able, fair reasoning, which pervade the 
whole work. I really think it is a book of higher theological character 
than we have had among us for a long time. The ability, the sound 
learning, and the extent of research by which it is characterised, will 
entitle it to rank among tne works of permanent and settled valae in 
theology." 
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talents and meqairemmAMf wbich we algU; pxoceoi t^ eofy at 
great length A few days giooe we saw an origbowl lM9t 9i3r 
dressed to him from Edward White, <^ L(»don, wibo atapda at 
the head of this denomination in EngUmd, coneeding to kira 
priority of rank in their religious body, for ability and effectire 
labor in their cause. 

And now it is with unfeigned pleasure that we introduce into 
cor eotamuiitfi o|^B6Bt who is our superior in talo^t aod edu- 
oation, for our combined effost^ will oofiduGe the more efficieqitiljr 
to the de^pelo|»nent of truth. 

We presume there will be no ocoasioB for makiBg this dis* 
cussion a very protracted one, as the essential points wHl be 
few, and we can conceive of no necessity for extensively dis- 
cussing but few passages of Scripture — leading passages, whidi 
shall }>e samples of the classes relied upon. The numbers wiU 
also be made shorter than we have made them in our discussion 
with Dr. Adams, that the other varieties on the inside of our 
paper may not be crowded out 

If the result of this discussion shall be the enlargement of 
the faith of some, so that what John Foster calls a ^ prodighns 
reHef ** shall become a ''joy unspeahaih and JvU of fjkary/' we 
shall feel abundantly compensated for our labor. 
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DISCUSSION OF HUMAN DESTINY. 



QUESTION. 

Do reason and the Scriptures teach the utter extinction of an mira- 
genorafte portion of human beings, instead of the final salyation of all ? 



AFFIRMATIVE ARGUMENT. 

BY C. F. HUDSON 
INTRODUCTION. 

Fob sereral generations past the great oontrorersj In the 
CJbristian Church has turned on the question of a supposed 
eternal misery of the wicked, and a supposed eternal evil in 
the nniyerse of God. Two parties have been arrayed against 
each other, separated by a twice infinite difference of opinion, 
inasmuch as endless bliss and endless woe are each infinitely 
removed, and in opposite directions, from man's original nothing- 
ness. Each party has also maintained, consistently with its 
confidence in the safety of truth, or at least in the hurtfulness 
of error, that its opinion is most conducive to the present and 
iutQre welfare of man. And when we look to the lives of 
those who have held the opposing opinions with any devoat- 
ness, it can not be denied that they have exhibited real, though 
sometimes different, graces and virtues. 

Paradoxical though it may seem, their twice infinite differ- 
ence has turned on one point of agreement. They have held 
alike and in ccmimon the actual immortality of all human souls. 
The paradox vanishes at a single thought, and appears as an 
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essential and explanatory fact. For only as immortal beings 
can sinful men be eternally blessed or endlessly wretched. 

But this common opinion of a general immortality is latelj^ 
more than for several centuries past, challenged and denied. It 
is claimed, by respectable and growing numbers, that man's 
immortality is not abs<^ut6, but dependent on p^'scpnel geolness 
and virtue of character. The language of Paul, "to those 
who by patient continuance in weU-dbing seek for glory, honor, 
and immortality, eternal life,*' is taken by these persons in a 
literal sense, which precludes the endless life of those who obey 
not tjte gospel of Christ. This third opinion, comnMmly known 
as that of the final annihilation of the wicked, is now giving 
a triangular character to the Eschatology of the day. In its 
recent history it is not old enough to have produced much 
character of any kind, and will be judged sooftewhat hj the exist- 
ing character of those who embrace it. I think it suffers no 
disparagement by their general morals. And two hundred 
years ago, when it had lived long enough to allow some esti- 
mate of its proper fruits, we are told it was " matter of public 
iwtorfety that in respect to morals no sect had a^pcoafihed more 
nearly to the aim{dicity and strk^tnesa oi ike early Chxiotiaas '' 
than those who held this view. 

It has &llen to my lot to offer this view instead of thai of 
eternal sufferiog, in my book on " The Doctrine of a Futuce 
Lifh." There has been a little criticism on the part 4)f as^ 
ortiiodox friends, as if I had more ably combated their view 
than defended my own. And I have met « few who told me 
they would sooner accept the Universalist faith thaa mine. 
The former fact I think is due to the aggressive character of 
my book ; the latter, to the modem novelty <^ my oipinioB* 
But in view of both facts I am happy in my present opporta- 
iHty to treat the question anew ; to show -^ if my pen and the 
truth will allow it — that the Universalist view is unlienabkt 
and to say some tilings that more directly concern the view I 
boM. 

But belbre I proceed to the argument I should meet JcertaiD 
ftrciiudiees of various kinds that may beset me. 
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1. 1 sii&ll not by tbe phrase ''tJ&iv^Mrsldlfit ftkfc" ifiiply the 
opinion that all men, without respect to present eharaeter, enter 
immediately after death into a state of tmstdfied happiness. 
This notion has been ably opposed by those called Bestora- 
tionists, and it is ikst declining. Yet I &id the term ^e$hra- 
Honist inconvenient, because it implies the opinion tiiat there is 
a &11 in the history of ^e human race from whieh raaai is 
restored ; tmd this opinion is disowned by many who beBeve 
that condition is ever the inseparable consequence of acquired 
character, that salyation is never forfeited or lost, and that 
Restoration is strictly impossible. By the term Universalist, 
then, I mean simply one who holds that all men will be at last 
both holy and happy. 

2. I shall disclaim all opinion of a special or violent inter- 
position on the part of God, in the final perishing of the wicked. 
My view is that the unrepenting sinner destroys Mrmetf; and 
though this self-destruction may not be complete in the death 
of the body, but in a second instalment of death, I shall still 
regard it not as miracle, but the natural process of the lifb 
divorced from an unloved God, languishing back to naught. 

This view also cuts off a frequent objection that final pun- 
ishment is "vindictive," and that God is wrathful in a bad sense 
of the word. It also allows the opinion that physical death is 
not a crisis in the history of one's being, and that one who has 
not deliberately rejected God and virtue before the dyh^ 
breath, may embrace God and virtue thereafter. Thus I hold, 
snd have long held, the salVability of the heathen. The doc- 
trine of an intermediate state without change, and of an ap- 
pointed limit off probation on either side of the interval between 
death and resurrection, may still be true. 

3. I speak of " persistently wicked " men. 1 do not assume 
that there are such, that being part of the argument. Nor do 
I design to limit the power of God in this regard, but only to 
show that the soul may be so contaminated with sin that refor- 
mation would involve reconstruction, at the hazard of personal 
identity ; or, that after a great sin the power of feith in God's 
forgiveness, or the possibility of happiness along with a faithful 
memory, may be gone. 
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Having premised these things, I am prepared to state mj 
general argopieat, as follows :^ 

L What are the prominent occasions of the UniversaHst 
faith? 

IL Are there radically bad men? Or^ is there a ^^good in 
all," which maj justly be called a redeeming virtue in th& 
worst, and a nucleus of their reformation and salvation ? 

IIL Do the Scriptures teach the immortality of man as a 
race, or of the good— or those who shall become good*— as a 
class? 

lY. Is the immortality of the good as a class supported bj 
the history, especially of early Christian doctrine ? 

Y. Does this doctrine accord with a just philosophy, and 
with the sentiments of humanity ? 

By way of apology I will offer but a single word. The com- 
pliments that have been bestowed upon my book may raise 
undue expectations of my present argument Suffice it to saj^i 
the book was the fruit of long meditation, and of several years* 
study; my present effort must be begun and ended in not 
many days. And I am not as familiar with XJniversalist as 
with orthodox opinions and history. The main advantage, if 
any, which I shall have over the opponent of my^opponent in 
their late discussion, will be that of my position. I have notj 
to maintain any tenet of eternal woe. For this advantage 
partly do I write, and on it partly shall I rely. In one view it 
is a disadvantage. My change from the orthodox view was ai 
great emancipation, and he who has changed once may changei 
again. Who knows that one will abide in the half-way house^ 
and will not some day rejoice in another great emancipation t 
We shall see. Meanwhile, I shall deem the present essay aa 
an introduction to the great subject, on which I may possibly^ 
years hence, gratify the wish of friends at both ends of the 
street by writing more fully. 
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CHAPTER I. 

WUAT ABB THE PROirXNfiirr OCCASIOKS OF TttS tlVITEX^ 
8ALIST FAITH? 

Hstti: is a delicaW point of argument ; for the caused of 
homaii opinion bear some analogy to the motives of human 
conduct, of which we ought not hastily to judge. I think, how- 
ever, the argument is a" legitimate one ; for every cause enters 
into and qualifies its effect Nothing is thoroughly known 
until it is traced to its source. Moreover, in every important 
and extensively prevalent opinion, however erroneous, thei^ is 
some element of truth Whence its power is derived. And we 
shall labor at gi^eat disadvantage if we do not thankfully rec- 
ognize all that is good, ev&n relatively, in whatever we oppose. 
I think the remark of Coleridge a just one, that " unless you 
understand a man's ignorance, you may be sure you are ignorant 
of his understanding." I shall waste my words if I do not 
know the paths by which my gentlemanly opponent and those 
on his side have come to their opinions. Only thus should any 
one pretend to offer himself as a guide into the right way. 

1. One most obvious cause of Universalism is the reaction 
fix)m the doctrine of eternal misery. It is easy to utter those 
two feaiful words without thinking what they mean. It is al- 
inbst ad easy to foi4)eiBUC thinking upon them out of a suspicion 
that they mean more than can be true. But to ponder them, 
and ihm believe them, is halted indeed, and requires a high 
opinion oi* a deep sense of human guilt and ill desert. I have 
met with ministers who confessed they did not dare to think 
of the eteimity of misery, for fear they should doubt the fact. 
And it has been s^d vety plausibly, if not very truly in the 
choice between the two more prevalent beliefs: **We are all 
3 
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Uniyersafists when we lose onr friends.'' And I can esaSij 
understand those who say they did not reaUj beliere in endless 
woe, even when they thought they did. 

In this view I would say that the Uniyersalist faith is rela- 
tively true. But it will be a part of my historical ailment 
to show that this reaction did not begin — as there was no 
occasion for it — until the latter half of the second century, 
when Platonic views of the immortality of the soul had began 
to be received into the faith of Christians. 

2. Certain views of the sovereignty and supremacy of God 
•have in various ways promoted the Universalist faith. Men 
would fain comprehend all things in the world, including those 
which seem evil and wrong, under one system and plan of God. 
This desire seeks to get rid of the perplexity and mystery of 
sin. It is of two kinds, — intellectual and moral; the first 
often attended with a deadness of the moral sense, and the 
second growing out of a 'tenderness and acuteness of the moral 
sense. A word respecting each of these- 

(1.) I frequently meet persons who say there can be nothing 
in the universe opposed to the will of God, for the very idea 
of God makes Him the absolute sovereign^ dis|)Osing and 
ordaining all events. In accordance with this view they excuse 
any apparent wrong in themselves as the necessary imperfection 
of finite and infant being. And as they grow consistently cold 
and philosophic, they extend the same charity to their neigh- 
bora. " Whatever is, is right," is their motto. And though 
earth is so full of apparently needless suffering, and of such ex- 
quisite counterfeits — if not realities — of guilt, these people 
persuade themselves that the Infinite Being can not have 
allowed any thing which He would disapprove or dislike, and 
that all men, with greater or less completeness of moral mech- 
anism, are gliding on toward the same final happiness. 

This .philosophy is doubtless a reaction, in part, from the 
higher forms of Calvinism. When the scripture texts that 
asserted the unity and sovereignty of God against the Persian 
Dualism and tlie Greek and Homan Polytheism, were taken as 
charging God with all that men ever did, and when God was 
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said to condemn some fw the icke of glorifying others, so that 
he must appear to do evil that good might come, it is no won* 
der that all evil was denied, tboagh at the hazard of denying 
with it all moral good, and of locking up the universe in ne- 
cessity and fate. 

This doctrine of necessity I name as a cause of Universal- 
ism, not because all Universalists hold it, but because I meet it 
more frequently now in their books and on their Itps than else- 
wher& I rarely meet one who makes a thorough and out- 
spoken denial of man's free agency, who is not a Universalist. 
And I so often meet Universalists who scout the notion of fi*ee 
will and moral responsibility, that the two beliefs have become 
somewhat associated in mj mind. Many of the persons I 
speak of are not members of Universalist churches ; but some 
of them ore such, and they find support in respectable books 
of Universalist literature. 

(2.) But a sensitively acute moral sense, no less than a cold 
philosophy, may stagger at the mystery of sin and deny its ex- 
istence. For sin, as I take it, when reduced to its proper ele- 
ments, is no mere misfortune or indiscretion ; but it is doing 
wrong in the fece of conviction both of duty and of interest, 
and with the certain prospect of bitter regret, availing or un- 
availing. Thus sin, as sin, is purely monstrous, — excuseless 
and reasonless, a disjointing of the will from its just moral re- 
lations, threatening havoc around if not ruin within. But 
this anomaly is so homble and horrifying that, like calamitous 
tidings, men dread to believe it time. They sometimes turn 
away from it, shocked and confounded, wishing not to look at 
it, or to think of it, again ; but hoping that the apparent mystery 
of human guilt may be resolved into some better mystery of 
divine goodness and omnipotent love. 

Whether the mystery can be thus solved is a question to be 
considered in the next chapter. I need only to remark here 
that Olshausen, alluding to the Universalist view, has well said: 
"Although this may often be owing to a sickly and torpid state 
of the moral feelings, yet it is without doubt deeply rooted in 
noble minds ; it is the longing of the soul after complete har- 
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mony in the uniTerse.*'* But I think such a haannotij doei not 
predude the notion of temporary aiHd even self-rainous perver^ 
sion of finite free agency. God may still be divinely sover- 
eign and good. ^ The highest power only becomes the more 
perfect, from the fact that instead of acting with all-subduing 
vibteoce, it operates in a determinate mode^ as a spirit of holi- 
ness and love. This higher power may safely leave man free, 
for the very reason that it is omnipotent ; for it is the character 
of strength not to fear freedom ; and it is precisely because 
Omnipotence governs the woiid, that no infringement of uni- 
versal order is to be apprehended from the personal selfrsub* 
sistonce [or perrerae action] of finite spirits/'f 

3, I query whether Universalists do not usually hold oa 
opinion of the *^ highest good " from which I i^ould dissent, 
but which has contributed to their faith. The natural and just 
revulsion from the thought of eternal misery has given prom- 
inence to the question of happiness or misery ; and it were no 
wondirar if this question should displace that which is most im- 
portant, — What is the highest kind of happiness or welfare ? 
Is ii not virtue ? Is it not better to be worthy than to be for- 
tunatei My noble opponent, and multitudes of Universalists 
with him, will at once say, " Yes, virtue by all means, and let 
the bappoiness take care of itself. First pure, then peaceable. 
Seek Jerst the kingdom of Gk>d, and his righteousness." And 
the moral philosophy prevalent among Universalists, — that 
blessing can not be sundered from goodness, that suffering is 
inseparable from guilt, and that the only forgiveness is the put- 
ting away of stu, — this philosophy has opposed the happiness- 
worship of which I speak. Still I doubt if many have not 
become Universalists out of a primary love of enjoyment — 
_here or hereafter — to which moral worth is secondaiy. The 
same may be true of other religionists — this is reHgiouism as 
distinct from genuine godliness, and it is an exceedingly subtle 
mischief in human nature. But is it not fostered more by the 

* Comtn. on Matt. xii. 81, 32. 

r BbdEshammcn-, Freedom of the Will, p. 104. EaofmaBn's Trans. 
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hope of a final happiness, in spite of any gaihy abatement or 
postponement of that happiness, than by the doctrine that 
makes godliness the condition of the gain or total loss of the 
happiness ? 

I have watched the progress of phrenology, and haye read 
eome phrenological books. I am sure that multitudes of them 
make virtue the means and happiness the. end, as if yirtue 
were not intrinsically good. Many of them manifestly use 
words of moral and religious impoi*t in a merely physical 
sense, as Epicurus doubtless did when he wrote a book about 
holiness. In^ &ct, mudi of the phrenological philosophy is 
"strictly Epicurean, making pleasure the highest good, and 
prudence the highest virtue. Of the phrenologists the great 
majority I think are Universalists ; — ** many because they have 
found in their science special and striking proofs of the good- 
ness of God in the economy of Pain — ^ of which hereafter* 
Bat many of Uiem are Universalists on the hiqppittess princi- 
ple. These are no disparagement to those who are nobler 
minded ; but the fact is proper to be named among the causes 
of the faith. 

4. Important among these causes are various modem re- 
forms, such as those of criminal codes, of prison discipline, and 
of the treatment of the insane, and efforts in behalf of the in- 
temperate, oi abandoned females, and of vagrant children. 
All these reforms have grown out of a kindlier feeling of 
humanity, and they have all encouraged a higher faith in the 
salvability of tho6e who seemed beyond hope. Many who 
had been ^ven up as lost have been recovered back to the 
paths of virtue. These reforms are an honor to our age, and 
no lover of his kind should discourage the last effort to save 
the fallen. They are our brothers and our sisters all. But 
the question still remains whether the cases of reformation form 
60 large an induction as to warrant the inference of a general 
salvation in the holiness and blessedness of Grod's kingdom. 
This questiim I reserve for the next chapter, where I shall 
examine the doctrine of the *^ good in all,^ which is one form 
of the Universalist faith. 
8* 
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5. Philanthropic effort in behalf of the slave is another oc- 
casion of this faith. '^ God hath made of one blood all nations 
of men." There is a human brotherhood, and a divine Father- 
hood ; and he is false to humanity and piety who does not 
recognize and live out this truth. But whether the fact war- 
rants the faith in question is to be considered. 

6. Modem Spii*itualism has doubtless promoted the belief 
of the final salvation of all. I would. not by any means con- 
found the two doctrines ; for the majority of Universalists may 
think no more of the supposed revelations of Spiritualism than 
I do. And I shall have no occasion to discuss their merits. 
I simply name the fact that nearly all Spiritualists are Univer-» 
salists, and may refer to the opinions of some Spiritualists when 
I come to the scripture doctrine of imniortality. 

7. I think that Universalists have thought less than others 
of the infinitude of blessing implied in eternal life, and have 
thus been more ready to regard eternal life as the destiny of 
all. I think this is the fixct because I have frequently heard 
Universalists speak of it as unjust if the sufferings of this 
life are not to be compensated with endless joy ; or, as if the 
eternal life of some instead of all would be an unequal par- 
tiality in Gk>d. The reasons for the fact are Tarious. 

(1.) Universalists have not been compelled to ponder and 
weigh an infinite boon in order to justify a supposed exposure 
to an infinite woe. This is an orthodox habit of mind, which 
is .exceedingly interesting, and which is one of the more com- 
mon methods of vindicating the divine justice. Grod is so 
good as to offer immortal glory to man, once and again. If 
man declines — refuses — rejects — scorns the offer, docs he 
not deserve the pains of hell ? How shall we escape endless 
pangs, if we neglect so great salvation ? Suc& is the argu- 
ment ; and it is so plausible that. I have heard of one Univer- 
salist preacher who in a pardonable vexation with the people 
for not welcoming his faith said that if there was not a hell 
there ought to be one. The orthodox reasoning on this subject 
is indeed a monstrous perversion, which, pressed to its conse- 
quences,Jnvolves the notion that, from the beginning and for 
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^ver, infinite evil has as good a right of possession and may 
claim as fair a chance in the universe as infinite good. 

But, notwithstanding this fearful corollary, the orthodox man, 
compelled to oflTset an infinite good against an infinite evil, has 
got some benefit of the process. With this doctrine of election, 
or selection, Jie. has thought intensively, has intently considered 
the " powers of the world to come," lias reckoned the " un- 
searchable riches " until he has felt that they were past compu- 
tation, and has contemplated the " far more exceeding and 
eternal weight of glory " until not only the heaviest temporal 
calamities have seemed a ** light affliction," but even the hazards 
of deathless pain, however imminent, have seemed of little ac- 
count. 

The method of the Universalist, on the other hand, has been 
the extensive. He has enlarged the range of the eternal life, 
making it comprehend the entire host of the human race, and 
the whole range of God*s intelligent creatures. The orthodox 
estimates have been those of magnitude; the Universalist^ 
those of multitude. And I believe that many Universalists 
have songht to enlarge the bounds of the eternal weal (they 
can not make them wider than I shall) because they have less 
fathomed its depths. 

I think the early Christians had an advantage here. With 
no eternal evil to fear for any, but deeming themselves called 
by God's free gift, freely received, to be " heirs of glory," joint 
heirs with Chiist of all that eternity can yield, they gained 
Bome sense of what is " Length, and Breadth, and Depth, and 
Height,*' in the computations' of the celestial kingdom. Hence 
we cease to wonder that when fiery trials came, and not the 
strong men only, but delicate* women and children of tender 
age were killed all day long, counted out like sheep for the 
butcher, — they thought they more than conquered, in the name 
of the Prince of Life who had loved them unto death. The 
early Christian martyrdoms served as a precedent for the' 
courage of the later martyrs, bui-dened with the tenet of 
eternal woe. Let that burden be removed, and the " great sal- 
vation "be great not. as from an infinite evil, but as for an 
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eternal and ever aogmeBtiog good, — oad when pocn*, weak 
men, bom of jesterdaj, shall begin jto reckon the magnitude 
of the salvation, modesty may inspire some doubt whether all 
are thus saved. To be indeed ^ children of the Most High,'' 
^ sons of God," ^' kings and priests " unto the Lord of all, may 
be so high an honor that an ^ election," or selection., shall not 
be a very unworthy doctrine. 

(2.) The slight estimate of which I speak is in part due to 
a reaction frc^ a false hes^venly mindedness. There are many 
professing Christians who seem to do christian duties hecaiise 
they lead on to eternal glox-y. This is what Coleridge has well 
styled '** the^her-worldlinegs,'* — trying to be godly, pot be- 
cause it is right, but because it will pay well. This is a gross 
perversion, the over-working and abuse of considerations that 
should be properly used, for cherishing of gratitude and for 
oomfort in tribulation. It is tlie counterfeit doing harm to the 
genuine* And this spuri(ws piety is specially misehievoug 
when it assumes that the degree of future glory is never af- 
fected by one's atti^inments in virtue, but that the best and the 
worst o£ the saved will be at once and equally blessed when 
they pass the- pearly gates — a docti-Jne which the parable of 
the laborers in the vineyard was never designed to teach. Thia 
selfish and miraculous theory of future gloiy is justly repudi- 
ated by many XJniversalists, who find the law and the measure 
of happiness in virtue itself. Science and philosophy are dis- 
covering to men close and natural connections between well- 
doing and well-being. A very important gospel this — or, 
'^rather, a very important law of all gospel. But it may go too 
far with its doctrine of natural processes, sinking the super- 
natural in these, and losing itself in the finite, which is its 
proper sphere. And it will be well if in the rigor of moral 
law men do not forget the miracle of infinite love that has of- 
fered immortal life to those who had incurred some sort o£ 
death. 

(3.) The light estimate pf eternity is also due, in part, to the 
secular prosperity of this age, and to the unwonted preaching 
of the gospel in its secular bearings. The gospel efisily catches 
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the spirit of the times; and in this age of* social wealthy with 
its new social interests and pressing problems, the attention of 
Christians is a little turned awaj from heaven to earth. In the 
gospel for the times many things are said that are immensely 
true and important. There is a. gospel for the drunkard, for 
the harlot, for the pauper, and for the slave ; and woe be to us 
if we preach not all these gospels. Yet they are all worthless 
and false, «uid thej will surely degenerate into mere temporal- 
ities, if they are not leavened and permeated with the old gos- 
pel of salvation ^om sin and death, for a life that mns parallel 
with the eternal being of God. • We have need to remember 
what Archbishop Leighton once said, when reproached for not 
I»-eaching up the times. He hoped that while so many were 
preaching up the times, he might be excused if one hnmble 
servant of Jesus Christ should preach up Heaven and £temity. 
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CHAPTER n. 

ABE THEBB BADICALLY BAD HEK? 

By radicallj bad men I do not mean persons who are bom 
of badness and unto badness, as if character were a thing of 
parentage or race. But, are there human beings in whom evil 
feelings, purposes, and habits so predominate that they mark 
and determine the character ? And I use the popular phrase 
" bad men," rather than the scriptural phrase " the wicked," 
because I think the former best represents the -latter in its 
original and proper sense. But scriptural expressions are apt 
to be used in a technical and conventional sense ; " the right- 
eous *' and " the wicked *' may come to signify men who are 
such according to an arbitrary and false standard. This is a 
great evil, and it needs to be corrected by substituting for the 
technical phrases such homely but hearty Saxon words as 
scarcely need defining. 

And by the question, Are there radically bad men ? — I do 
not mean to intimate that there are no traces of good nature 
even in the worst men. The real question will be. Is the 
" good in all," upon which the Universalist so much relies, a 
genuine goodness, a real virtue, a moral principle ? Is it an 
element so substantial, and a germ so vital, that it must, by a 
natural law of character, grow and develop ipto a prevailing 
goodness and a final salvation ? If this question is answered 
in the negative, then the question remains. Will Grod, by 
methods higher than the native elements of character, secure 
in all men a final holiness and blessedness ? This question will 
be considered in the closing chapter. 

Here, at the outset, I should discard a host of rash and con- 
ventional judgments that are wont to be pronounced upon 
human character, Men are too often judged good or bad ac- 
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cording to outward appearance. This is the waj of men as 
compared with the judgment of Him who looketh upon the 
heart. Precisely this is meant by the " respect of persons " 
which the Scripture^ so much rebuke. Human nature, fallen 
desperately in love with happiness, is apt to think that those 
who are ** well off" must be good people, and that those who 
are badly off must be bad folks. This was the great mistake 
of Job's friends, and it has been made thousands of times since 
his day. God is no such "respecter of persons," or of outward 
advantages ; but in every nation he that feareth God and work- 
eth righteousness, in whatever condition, is accepted of him. 

This principle cuts off all hasty condemnation of the heathen 
in the mass, as if they must inevitably perish. If they cherish 
trae goodness and virtue, neither their ignorance nor their un- 
scriptural methods of worship will exclude them from €k>d's 
kingdom. But as ignorance is a very great evil, and the gos- 
pel is worth preaching to everybody, the question remains, 
Whether a heathen, with his false views of God, may not lose 
confidence in the supremacy of goodness, take the side of an 
evil divinity because the evil divinity is supposed to be the 
more powerful, and thus debauch the conscience arid allow vice 
to become a settled policy and ruling principle of the character? 
How else shall we understand Paul's account, in which,* after 
giving a long catalogue of lieathen sins, he says : " Who know- 
ing the judgment of God, that they which commit such things 
are worthy of death, not only do the same, but have pleasure 
in them that do them ? " 

In judging of character I also throw out of account all con- 
siderations of natural temper or disposition, amiable or other- 
wise. The brutes, in their measure, may have these as well as 
men. We are responsible, not for the nature we are bom 
with, but for the use we make of native temper and capacity, 
in repressing the evil and cherishing the good. I also throw 
out of the account the manifold differences of education and 
custom, whereby the same act which expresses ill-feeling and 
hate in one man may express goodness and love in another 
wan. All this, I presume, is so well understood betweeir him- 
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Aolf ftsd my opponent, that it needs only |o be nioned, mki mi 
argued. 

The whole Bubject of human character b a yast one, and it 
19 all iBTl^lTed in the qnestion if th^e be radioiUj bad men. 
I can onlj pretend to maJse a few points of the general argu* 
ment ; suggeations only, where demonstration — in a matter so 
prqjndieed by manifoM dispute -~ would require a volume. 

J. The Arst point to be insisted on is the essential and re- 
sponsible fireedom of the human wilL I believe t^ it is almost 
a provei^ — that the c(»nm<m consaousness of mau asserts his 
freedom- Without this there eould be no merit, either good or 
ilL Without this, whatever right or wrong there might be 
in the natMre of things, neither 'could exist in acti<»s or in 
men. There could be neither praise nor blame, there eould be 
no character worthy of the name. Without freedom, the 
native dispositions and original feelings of men might be more 
complex than those of the brute, and more interesting for 
study; they might be more agreeable or disagreeable, more 
fortunate or unfortunate r still they would be the inevitable 
result of forces within the man and of circumstances withcwt 
him, for which he would be as blameless and as thankless as 
the revolutions of the windmill. 

• But this practical consciousness of freedom — which excuses 
or condemns ourselves if it be real, and makes God an impostor 
if it be unreal — rhas been often denied for the sake of a theory. 
I believe it has often been denied by men troubled with a sense 
of guilt, of which they wished to be rid. Still more unfortu- 
nately has it been denied by divines, to save their views of a 
divine sovereignty and efficiency, or to save a false theory 
respecting God's foreknowledge. Supposing that God could 
foreknow only as a natural philosopher does, or as an astrono- 
mer predicts an eclipse, — by calcnktions of cause and effect 
— they have ignored all actions that could not be determined 
by such calculation. The same class of divines have also been 
prejudiced by a false theory of freedom ; one which divorced 
the will utterly from m(^ral considerations, and reduced it to 
a sheer caprice. At an earlier date*— m the Befbrmation — 
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the notion of free will was supposed to make man ind^>endsnt 
of the gratuitous help of God. This explains that remark'p 
able book of Luther, On the Bondage of the Will (De Servo 
Arbitrio). The other causes culminated in the no less remark* 
able and more fiunous wcu'k* of Edwards on the Freedom of ths 
WilL 

Those wbo have opposed the Galvinistic scheme have often 
said that ITniverBalian is its legitimate fruit I think, for the 
theoretic denial of free will I have just named» that this is trcie* 
The GalvinistSi by a happy inconsistency, have maintained a 
deep sense of the evil and wickedness of sin. But when they 
had, by a method 

*' Mpre bpnored \n tbQ broach than iu th* ob«enra»oe/' 

made the Author of man's nature and surroundings responsible 
for all men's doings, it was natural that men should infer that 
God's fairness required the salvation of one as well as another. 
The principle, or rather the lack of principle, by which God 
ejected one man, appeared equally good for the election of all 
men: Hence we need not wonder that the Universalism of 
eighty years ago was offered as a " Calvinism Improved " -^ a 
title given by Dr. Joseph Huntington to his Universalist book. 
Here another cause of Universalism is worthy of note. The 
Old-School doctrine of the nature of the Atonement made it a 
legal satisfaction for the sins of the saved. The New-School 
doctrine of the extent of the Atonement makes it sufficient for 
all men. Combine the two, and all are saved at a stroke of 
Icgie. Some of the Universalists have employed this logic, 
9fii the result of their reasoning abides, though the old and 
false view of the Atonement is discarded. But the Calviuistic 
views of the human will, I think, prevail now more among 
Universalists than among the Orthodox. I may have mis- 
judged the literature of Universalism on this point, and if so I 
shall thankfully stand corrected. But such is my strong im- 
pression. 
Now I admit that the freedom of the human will, as uncon— 
4 
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trolled by any necessitating power of motives, makes the actions 
of men no more traceable bj any philosophy of cause and 
effect We shall then have what Dr. Bushnell calls the 
" supernatural " in the will itself. And when the will does not 
follow the motives or reasons which it ought to follow, there is 
a wild lawlessness that perplexes us, and threatens disorder 
and ruin, limited only by the power of the perverse free 
agency. But this lawlessness is precisely what I understand 
to be the essence of sin. Sin is the transgression of law ; and 
sin is guitty, and not unfortunate merely, just because it is not 
compelled by motive, or passion, or any cause out of the free 
will itself. And this, too, is the mystery of sin. It is that for 
which there is no valid reason; an act which the person 
knows to be equally wrong and imprudent, and so an act of 
un-reason ; an act admitting no excuse save those worthless 
pleas by which the selfish or malicious guilt was first palliated 
or instigated. Such are the excuses which the stammering 
tongue fails to utter when one is confronted with the conscience, 
suppressed for a while, but again accusing. And by this final 
verdict of the conscience the guilty man is rendered — like 
him in the parable of the wedding garment — speechless. 

This mystery of sin, which seems to be involved in the very 
idea of moral character, has been recognized by various emi- 
nent writers, ever since the time of Plato. I will quote but 
one, and that one probably a Universalist. I mean Neander, 
whose labors in Church History have such signal merit because 
he was not a mere compiler of facts, but a philosopher, pro- 
foundly versed in the causes of human action. He says : 
" According to my conviction, the origin of evil can only be 
understood as a fact — a fact possible by virtue of the freedom 
belonging to a human being, but not to be otherwise deduced 
or explained. It lies in the idea of evil that it is an utterly 
inexplicable thing, and whoever would explain it nullifies the 
very idea of it. It is not the limits of our knowledge which 
make the origin of sin something inexplicable to us^ but it 
follows from the essential nature of sin as an act of free will 
that it must remain to all eternity an inexplicable fact. It can 
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onlj be understood empiricallj by means of the moral self- 
consciousness." (Planting and Training of the Church, book 
6, chap. 1, note.) 

I have thought it important thus to insist on the freedom of 
the will and the reasonless nature of guilt, as showing that man 
may be reMy guilty and bad. This alone, of course, does not 
prove any man rodiccMy bad, since one may, perhaps, repent 
of little sins, and reform himself into entire goodness. Yet the 
reasonless ncdtare of guilt shows that it may not so be. He 
who acts foolishly, lawlessly, madly in a small matter, may do 
die same in things of weightier moment He that is unjust in 
that which is least may also be unjust in much. Nay, aa 
physical disorder tends to further and utter derangement, so 
the human will forsaking the law of reason may gain fresh im- 
pulse away from the true good, and end in final and utter 
abandonment, in the darkness of un-reason which it has freely 
entered. 

I will here remark that while I am ^ad to hear my Univer- 
salist friends speak of charity and forgiveness, and doubt not 
they cherish a real feeling of good will toward all, yet a very 
common theory pressed to its consistent results would destroy 
tbe very idea of charity and forgiveness. If no man acts 
against known duty or interest, if all are doing precisely ac- 
cording to their best light and knowledge, then what place for 
charity or pardon ? One who is conscious of having done the 
best he knew or could, does not ask forgiveness, nor thank one 
for the offer of it. And if it is further said that men do wrong 
only under the influence of passion or of strong temptation, 
the question recurs. Do they act with good conscience ? and. 
Can they not resist and conquer their foes, the evil passions ? 
If they can not, they need no pardon, for they are simply vic- 
tims. If they can do better, their guilt remains ; and while we 
should forgive until the seventy times seven, it should be with 
some fear that the actual and, in its measure, reasonless and 
excuseless guilt may continue and subvert the soul. But let 
us never speak of forgiveness under a theory that leaves noth- 
ing to be forgiven. 
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2. Tbe nature of geoaine moral virtue is such tluit we 
flhould Dol hastily c(molude that aQ men possess it, even in 
slight measure. Virtue is something more than prudence, or a 
re^urd for one's interest^ It is true that datj and interest ever 
e0inQid$ ; neither can properly interfere with the other. Hon- 
esty is ever the best policy. Yet it has been well said that he 
who is honest £rom policy is not an honest man. To do a cer- 
tain act hecaum it is prudent and profitable, and to do the same 
act beoaiUH it is right, generous and noble, are two very differ- 
ent ihinga* Though all that is really virtuous is also really 
prudeati, still here are two kinds of motive totally different 
The two planes are indeed eiuictly parallel, and the figures are 
equal 9tA similar } yet he who moves in one plane may have 
no sympathy whatever with him that moves in the other. The 
two persons are of different aims, and may therefore reach 
diffisrent moraji results, and destinies. 

The nature of virtue as something more than prudence may 
be observed in various relations, and illustrated in various 
ways. ThQ man of prudent expediency is apt to be self- 
seeking and selfish. The man of principle regards what is 
right— T^or others no less than for himself. One makes self 
the centre about which his life revolves ; and the other looks to 
what is just and good for all. One is devoted supremely to 
his own interests ; the other is benevolent, devoted to the wel- 
fare of those around. One is seeking to gratify himself; the 
other is self-sacrificing, self-denying. The friendships of the 
one class are friendships of convenience, — they love those that 
love them, as publicans and sinners may do; the other class 
make all men their neighbors, and give not expecting to receive 
again. The former are almost sure to fall belbre temptation, 
because selfishness is ever short-sighted and bUnd and weak ; 
tlie latter endurf trial because they are settled in principles of 
duty, as upon a rock. 

Here we may urge that the scripture doctrine of conversion 
contains an important principle, and that the change from self- 
ishness to benevolence is most radical, and beyond the power 
of any prudential consideration. << He that saveth his life shall 
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ha^ jl." ^Jf tuof man oome to me, mi h^ JMi h^ fiU)ief 
and mother and wife and cliildren and brethren and 8ist^jr% 
yea, and bis life also, he can not be mj disciple." Selffdmualf 
or the foregoing of pleasure and even of the favor of friends 
and kindled, out of regard for him whp was '^ fuU of grace aod 
imiW^ is made the ^ndition of aQaeptaaoe with God. I^uch 
is the hjgh atyle of viFti;ie which he require. 3ut «elf-denial 
is, in ^i% YCiy idea of it^ beyond the power c^ aelfi-loTe, ^a 
Belf-«eeking can help in this matter of se^-forgettdi^. If this 
is not the sole work of a higher power, lining man up and out 
of his 8el$^hnes3 with hi9 free consent, it is at least the WQih 
of a higher nature than any i^ere regard, however iarrgeeiag, 
to one'^ own interest. And this seems to jpoe tp cot off ooa 
veiy common argument of the Unirersalist, i«e., that the 
moPiS and abandoned will and must become yirtuoua when 
iJUj find that this is for their interest I aa&wejr, the habit of 
self-iater^stedness is just what makes the case of mapj so 
hapless and hopele^. They are slaves to seli^ ^^]iovers of 
pleasures more than lovers of God." This is their bonda^^ 
and they caB not be emancipated by any proclamation hpw 
they may serve themselves better. Prudential maxims may^ 
lengthen their chaiQ, but they can not break it.; a wiser policy 
loay let put their tether, and giv^ them a wider range of self- 
service, but it can not make them truly free. It can not make 
them unselfish, or gife them a generous and hearty interest in 
thft well-being of others, ^r a self-sacrificing joy in that whichf 
is DoUe and true. Such a freedom comes from the Deliverer^ 
the Jesus who came to save his people from their sins. 

Bat to break away from this self-lpve requires some struggle 
^ eSbrty and it may be refused as an intolerable hardship. 
Here is a most alluring bondage from which we are not sure 
that all will escape. True it is that when one is devoted from 
^If to the general good, he has an interest in that wherein he 
takes an interest, so that ^' all things are his," and he has gained 
the true riches, the unsearchable and inexhaustible wealth of 
6od*8 domiMn* But no self-love can gra^p that priceless pearL 
•^d beoaqse tjbe neglected duty of regaird fpr otb/^rs brings aia 
4* . 
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accusing conscience, the duty itself may be hated. I can not 
otherwise explain the dislike which Alcibiades had for Socrates, 
when he ^ wished that he were no longer to be seen among 
men," apparently because, while Socrates was doubtless his 
true friend and well-wisher, he wished to dissuade him from a 
low but ibnd demagogueism, and make him a nobler and truer 
man. I can not otherwise explain the conduct of the man 
who ostracized the Athenian whom no man could accuse, be- 
cause he could not b«ar to hear him perpetually called ^ Arts- 
tides the Just." I can not otherwise explain the open scoffing 
at the idea of moral principle, of which we heard a little in 
political life a few years since, when many whose sincerity waa 
not questioned were reproached as" conscience men." I can 
not otherwise explain the feeling of the Scribes and Pharisees^ 
of whom Christ said, " Ye have both seen and hated both me 
and my Father;" a signal instance of cherished malignity, 
which seems to preclude the notion that all &in grows oat of 
ignorance or misconception, or that all will do better when they 
know better. 

For some further suggestions under this and the following 
heads, I will refer to Dr. Bushnell's argument on " The Fact 
of Sin," in his work on " Nature and the Supernatural." The 
most thorough discussion of the whole subject is found, I think, 
in Miiller's « Christian Doctrine of Sin." 

3. The extended history of wickedness among men, often 
in most flagrant forms, gives some reason to fear that there 
may be radically bad individuals, finally unsaved. I wish here 
not to be misunderstood. I am not of the croaking school of 
philosophers, who say deliberately and habitually what David 
said in haste, that '^all men are liars." It is indeed a significant 
fact that multitudes have doubted whether there be any dis- 
interested benevolence or virtue in the world. The famous 
maxims of Bochefoucault are based on this deniaL And we 
know how many have re-asserted that of the British states- 
man : " Every man has his price." Almost in the same tone 
has Jeremiah said, ^ The heart of man is deceitfiil above all 
things, and desperately weak" (Heb. enosh), i.e., our hopes of 
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Imman natare are oflen wofallj disappointed. Bat, while I 
doubt the conversion of the world into a church, I am not 
given to jeremiads. I do not believe that the history of the 
world has been mainly a catalogue of hatreds, vices, and crimes. 
I doubt not the vast majority of all men's outward acts have 
been good rather than bad. It must have been so. Society 
oould not subsist for a single week if it were otherwise. Fallen 
as mankind are, they are not so lost to self-love that they 
should destroy themselves in a trice. And — better than this 
self-love or prudence — there are many natural sentiments of 
the human heart that produce much agreeable and amiable 
deportment and feeling. But it still remains true that man 
shows too bad a history for an unfallen race — a race of which 
every individual has retained the remnant of saving virtue, 
as a ^ good in all." For argument's sake we may regard as 
hyperbole the strong language in Genesis : ^ God saw that the 
wickedness of man was great in the earth, and that every 
im^nation of his thoughts was only evil, continually." And 
we may say the same of Paul's account in the first chapter of 
Eomans : ** And even as they did not like to retain God in 
their knowledge, God gave them over to a reprobate mind, to 
do those things which are not convenient ; being filled with all 
unrighteousness ; full of envy, murder, debate, deceit, malig- 
nity ; whisperers, backbiters, haters of Grod, despiteful, proud, 
boasters, inventors of evil things, disobedient to parents, with- 
out understanding, covenant-breakers, without natural affection, 
imphicable, unmerciful; who knowing the judgment of Gk)d, 
that they who commit such things are worthy of death, not 
only do the same, but have pleasure in them that do them." 
But if this be hyperbole, it is not confined to inspired men, 
writing in the interest of a humbling doctrine of man's nature. 
A heathen writer of the first century says of Rome : " All is 
full of criminality and vice ; indeed much more of these is 
committed than could be remedied by force. A monstrous 
contest of abandoned wickedness is carried on. The lust of 
sin increased daily, and shame is daily more and more extin- 
guished. Discarding respect for all that is good and sacred, 
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wickedaess beeome «Dd eo openly ^oes it flaiae up in tbe mincUi 
of uU, that innoeenee is not only a rare thing, but hti» wboUj 
eeafied to exiat." * Add to this dark picture of f^ age of ooiv 
ruptioa aod vice the wars of aggression in aU agcsy amd of 
eoiuqaest without even the paltry pretence ^ ^ ei^tendtPg the 
area ef freedom" — too often for a Fren^ or Napcieonic love 
of ''gktry ;*' add the intrigues, lusts, rapines, and murdears <£ 
all time^ includkg &e finest portions aud palmiest days of 
Christendom ; the revival of the slave-trade in the nocrn of tiie 
nineteoDth century, uncondemned by ihe eoiirts of ^ the land 
of ^he free and the home of the brave," and with the augmented 
homws of a " middle passage" under the vigilance of a frown- 
ing w<Mrld; add the devebpments of border-mlSfianism, in Co»t 
gress and out of it, scorning reascm and truth to carry a paq^oea 
of of^ressive and lustful conquest; add the recklees&esa of a 
perverse iiaturo that so often utters ihe maxims: ''rule or ruin," 
and ''afier us the deluge ; " and &om such historic data what 
fhsSL we infar? Shall we say that all this badness is only a 
lowering of the general tone of morals, which yet spares the 
hunost integrity of each individual of the raoep Shall we say 
that the evil infests society, and pervades the mass, injnring 
fatfljly no single member? The wide differences of character 
that have been ever observed, oppose this view. The diatinc- 
taoas of good men and bad men have not been regarded as 
mere differences in degree, but distinctions radical ; and though 
they may have be^i sometimes made by false tests and stand- 
ards, yet wherever there has been enough of moral truth for a 
true and just standard, the same distinctions have been made 
none the less. Here is a very strong presumption that, as 
many seem far more bad than good, so as to be commonly 
reckoned on the whole bad, the badness which is so lai^e in 
the aggregate may in some individuals be more concentrated, bo 
as radically to affect and determine the character. 

^ Seneca, De Iia, 1. fi c. 8. Compare Xavy'f Pre&ce. 
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men are hopelessly bad. And I shall not seek m j examples 
among &e loweJi' dasses oi men, so often given orer as past 
saving, or as not worth saving, by the 4hte of soeietj. Here is 
one of the great corruptions that Christ came to rebuke,-— the 
^ respect of persons " or of outward apppearances and adraii* 
tages, which often make men really worse instead of better. 
Akin to this is thei ccxnmon condemnation of men because 
ig&orant, sceptical, or unorthodox. So the Pharisees said: 
^This people that know not the law are accursed.** And in 
medem times the term ^'miscreant" has grown out of the 
same feeling that no man could be worse than a tnitheHever ; 
for that is the meaning of the reproachful word. The mission 
df Christ, who made himself the ^* friend of publicans and sin- 
ners," was in part to condemn this &lse and pernicious method 
of judgment. 

Here it may be urged that Christ extended his charity to all 
classes. " Father, forgive them, for they know not what they 
dO)" was his dying prajer. But it may be fairly questioned 
whether the prime instigators and contrivers of his death were 
included in this petition of mercy. The account occurs in 
Luke xxiii : 33, 34 : ^' And when they were come to the place 
which is called Calvary, there they crucified him, and the mal- 
e&ctors; one on the right hand and the other on the left 
Then said Jesus^ Father forgive them, for they know not what 
they do.** This condonation may apply only to the Romans, 
who were the instruments employed by those who plotted his 
de^th, and to others who might fidrly plead some excuse of ig«> 
norance. Luke telfe us in the next verse, with two interven- 
ing statem^its^ that <'the rulers derided him;'' and though 
Christ felt no resentment or revenge, we can not, in a strict in- 
terpretation of the passs^, make the act of pardon cover the 
argument of my opponent. Especially is this view discour- 
aged by what Christ had before said to the class in question, 
*^ Ye have both seen and hated both me and my Father;*' and 
on another ocoassion, '' If ye were blind, ye should have no sin ; 
but now ye say, "W^ see ; therefore your sin remaiiieth." With 
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whidi agrees that of Johiiy ^ There is a ein unto death ; I saj 

not that ye shall pray for it." 

For examples of apparently bad men, then, I will name: — 
(1.) Balaam. This man, who had very important gifb of 
prophecy^ seems after all to have had none of that charity or 
holy love without which one is nothing. He is preeminently 
an instance — and as such Bishop Butler has wisely selected him 
— of the power of man to act wickedly, against the fullest 
conviction both of duty and of interest. He was well per- 
suaded that Jehovah was the true God, and that one's highest 
welfare, if not the only salvation, was in his favor. ^ Surely 
there is no enchantment against Jacob, neither is there any 
divination against Israel." (Num. xxiii: 23.) '^ There shall 
come a Star out of Jacob, and a Sceptie shall rise out of Israel, 
and shall smite the comers of Moab, and destroy all the chil- 
dren of Sheth." (xxiv: 17.) "Let me die the death of the 
righteous, and let my last end be like his." (xxiii : 10.) Such 
were his utterances in the rapture of the prophetic spirit. Yet 
this same man, for filthy lucre's sake, contrived a plan by which 
he should seduce the Israelites into idolatry with its usual 
vices, so he might feel warranted in pronouncing upon them the 
curse which Balak craved. If it be said that he did this in the 
confidence that nothing could harm the Israelites, — as some 
have excused the treason of Judas against Jesus, — then we 
must consider that afler the seduction was accomplished and 
the curse pronounced, and twenty-four thousand of the Israel- 
ites had perished, h^ joined the army of Balak to meet th«r 
attack. If he expected Balak would conquer, he accepted the 
bribe and repeated the guilt which procured it. If he expected 
the Israelites to conquer, he gave up all hope of dying the 
death of righteous people, or of interest in their inheritance. 
In either case, we do not wonder that the Jews regarded him 
as a thoroughly bad man, and that the early Christians called 
the sin of simony after his odious name. 

(2.) Nero. This emperor of Rome, in the earlier part of 
his government, was restrained by the counsels of Seneca, and 
seemed likely to disappoint the gloomy expectations of the 
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people. But he soon entered upon a career of infamous lust 
and crime. His mother, wife, and many other relatives, were 
pat to death by him. Seneca was sacrificed to his jealousy. 
Tacitus remarks that, after the murder of many illustrious 
personages, he manifested a desire of extirpating virtue itself. 

Suetonius asserts positively that the burning of Eome that 
occurred in his reign was by his command. Tacitus thinks it 
imcertain whether this was by his order, or by accident; he 
says, however, that all Nero's efforts failed to quiet the general 
suspicion that he fired the city, and for this reascm he charged 
the crime upon the Christians. There is no doubt that during 
the oonfiagration he sung the Fall of Troy to the music of the 
lyre, looking upon the scene from a tower. 

Niebuhr regards this as simply showing that Nero was mad, 
though he says that after the murder of Agrippina he '^aban- 
doned himself more and more to bloodshed, and delighted in 
it/' Admitting that he was insane, the question still remains 
whether moral causes did not mtdnly produce his insanity ; for 
all his derangement was apparently moral rather than mental. 
And if so, what proof have we that such a morbid condition, 
Buch disease of the soul, might not end in its proper death ? 

I have met another solution of the raticmal difficulties in the 
way of Nero's salvation. A Universalist to whom I mentioned 
his playing while Bome was burning, thought that was rather 
a hopefhl feature of the case. For Shakspeare has said : — 

** The man that hath no music in himself, 
Nor is not moved with concord of sweet sounds, 
Is fit for treasons, stratagems, and spoib." 

Bat Nero was evidently no such man, for he could sing. ^ So 
much the worse," said I, ^ for the common opinion is that he 
phiyed the lyre just because Eome was burning." My friend 
was not so sure of that, and thought that as we all need charity 
we should have a little for Nero. This seemed to me like 
stretching the veil of charity to meet a case and cover a theory 
— until it was rent The question remains : Was Nero so un* 
taoYed by the calamities of half the people, that he could enjoy 
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the p66\rf of tbeir blaniiig hotoes ? If so, t^ he radieaHy 
good or bad? 

(d^) GflEiflcur fiorgio. Badke i^ys of this ainbitious son df 
Pope AlexitBder YL) ^ He bad claused his biKilher, iviio stood 
in his way, to be murdered and thrown into the Tiber. Hb 
brother was attacked and stabbed on the steps of the palace by 
his orders. The wounded man was nursed by his wife and 
sbters I ^9 sidter o6oked hia food, m order to seoare h^ 6om 
poisoti, and the Pqm set a guard before his house to iM!ote€t 
his soQ-in^aw fh)m his eon-^preeautions whieh Gsssar derided. 
He said) ^ What is not done by ndoil) may be done by eyeing.' 
When the prince was recorering from his woands^ Caesar burst 
into his chamber, d^ove out the wife and sister^ cafied aii ex- 
eeuticttier, and ordered the unfortunate priacfe to be strangled. 
... He killed PeretOf Alesi^aader^s lhvorite> while clin^g to 
his patron aad sheltered by the pontifical mantle. The Pope's 
faee was sprinkled wHh bloods . . . Rome trembled at fais 
name. Ctssar vranted money and had enemies ; every niglit 
•iftttrdered bo^es were found in the streets. Men lived in se- 
dusioa and silence ; there was ndhe who did not fear that bis 
turn would come. Those whom force could not reach were 
taken off by poison." 

There wei^, if possible, " greater abominations than these.'' 
The record of them is cited by Gordon in his lives of the 
fatlier and the son, in modest Latin Which may satiaie tiie 
curious. 

(4.) Colonel I^^rancis Chartres. '* Of immense wealth and 
of aristocratic connection, every effort was turned to the grat- 
ification of animal passion. Even in his old age, his body 
•burned to a doder, the ire of pa^ioA continued unabated. 
Utterly impotent in body, he pursued the shadow of ike sttne 
.Insti widi the same oaergy with which he had pursued their 
substance." He was executed in the year 1730, at the age of 
seventy, for an attempt at rape. The foUowiog. epitaph was 
written by Dr. Arbuthnot: — 

'< Here oontiiiueth to rot the body of FrAseis ChaMeSy who, 
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iHtii an uifieldbte eoaasbBaicy and mimkabie usiformify of life, 
persisted, in spite of age and infirmities, in the practice of every 
bumoQ Tice, excepting prodigality and hypocrisy, Hia insati- 
able ararice exempted him &om the first, his matchless impn- 
denee from the second. ... He was the only person of his 
time who could dieat without the mask of honesty, and retain 
his primeval meanness when possessed of ten thousand a year ; 
and, having deserved the gibbet for what lie did, was at last 
condemned to die for what he could not do." 

Along with Chartres I may allude to Count Cenci, so aban- 
doned to hist as to attempt the ravishment of his own daughter. 
The account oi him may be ftmnd in a tale recently translated, 
" Beatrice Cenci." It is doubted by some whether so over 
true a st<Mry should be read. 

(5.) Bertrand Barere. This man is known to many of 
your readers from the account of him by Maeaulay. Those 
ivbo have a^ead tibat account, I think, wiU not say that the 
Frendi Revolution, with its Beign of Terror, made him what 
kewm; but that he more than any odier man made them 
what they were. Itet those who have read say whether Mar 
cauky is rash in his opinion " that Barere approached nearer 
than any person mentioned in history or fiction, whether man 
or devil, to the idfea of consummate and universal depravity.- 
In him the qualities which are proper <^jects of hatred, and 
the<joalideg which are the proper objects of contempt, pre- 
serve an exifHisite and absolute harmony. In almost every 
particular sort of wickedness he has had rivals^ Hi« sensual- 
ity was temodorate ; but this was a failittg eommcm to him 
with m«iy great and amiiable men. There have been many 
men as cowardly as hd, some as cruel, a few as mean, a few as 
impudent Tliere may also have been as great liaj*s, though 
we never met with them or read of them. But when we 
prt; erery thing together, sensuality, poltroonery, baseness, ef- 
frontery, mendaeity, barbarity, the result is someUring which 
in a noTel we should condemn as caricature, and to whidii, we 
venture to say, no parallel can be found in history.'* 
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(6.) The perpetrator of the ^ Three Memorable Murders,'' 
of whom De Quincey says : — 

^ To an epicure in mnrder, sneh as Williams, it trcald be 
taking away the very sting of the enjoyment, if the poor child 
should be suffered to drink off the bitter cup of death with- 
out fully apprehending the misery of the situation. . • . The 
logic of the case, in short, all rested on the ultra fiendish- 
ness of Williams. . • . Our present murderer is fiistidiondy 
finical in his exactions — a sort of martinet in the soenical 
grouping and draping of the circumstances in his murders. 
. . • Let the reader who is disposed to regard as exaggerated 
or ronumtic the pure fiendishness imputed to Williams, recol- 
lect that except for the luxurious purpose of backing and revel- 
ling in the anguish of dying despair, he had no motive at all, 
small or great, for attempting the murder of the young girl. 
She had seen nothing, beard nothing — was fast asleep, and 
her door was closed ; so that, as a witness against him, be knew 
that she was as useless as any of the three corpses. And yet 
he was making preparations for her murd^, when the alarm 
in the street interrupted him." (Note Book, pp. 53, 54.) 

The 'Uhree corpses" do not mark the three murdein, but 
the third murder. 

The reader should also peruse De Quhicey's essay on ^ Mur- 
der as one of the Fine Arts," in his volume of ^ Miscellaneous 
Essays." I quote De Quincey the more willingly, because, 
taking the common view of man's immortal nature, be seems 
to be a Bestorationist 

I mention these examples, not because I would assume the 
divine prerogative of judgment upon the cases ; I do no sudi 
thing. I do not assert that all or any of these i^parently 
quite bad men are lost. I simply cite the facts of history re- 
specting them, to show what may be true of their radical char- 
acters, and to show that in a human, and even a humane, judg- 
ment <^ character, we are not warranted in asserting their final 
regeneration and salvation as heirs of an ^' eternal wdghi of 
glory." 
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I need not multlplj examples, for the argament dees not 
turn on numbers. If it did, I think almost anj one might 
name instances^ of apparently utter libandonment, or of persons 
in whom the religious faculty, once excited, had afterwards 
apparently died out. I have known such persons; and in 
each case the apparent death of the spiritual capacity could be 
directly traced to a deliberate resolve to please one's self out 
of the way of manifest duty, and that resolution was consid- 
ered final, and was made in view of all supposable consequences, 
here or hereafter. Some points here raised will be considered 
more fully in my closing chapter ; but this class of cases gives 
some support to a strict interpretation of the Parable of the 
Sower. Such are the seed falling on stony ground, or among 
thorns ; it is as if tlie soul had but one germ of religious vital- 
ity ; and when this is quickened and fails to take root, or to 
become a radical and ruling principle, the proper life of the 
soul is expired forever. 

• The Scriptures speak of a sin against the Holy Ghost. 
Whether that is strictly unpardonable will be considered in 
the next chapter. But I may here give my view of the nature 
of ity to meet an argument that will doubtless be offered by my 
opponent, from the many cases of conversion of very hardened 
and abandoned men. I think that in all such cases there had 
been no flagrant sin against conscientious conviction. Either 
the law or the love of God had never been fully understood* 
The sense of duty or of mercy in all such cases comes with an 
original and fresh po^er, upon a heart before blinded, or upon 
feelings blunted by bad or even vicious habit, reaching for the 
first time the inmost core and centre of the nature, and inspir- 
ing there a spiritual and immortal life. So it was with Paul — 
fierce persecutor as he was, he had never disowned the prin- 
ciple of duty, though sadly, and not without fault, mistaken in 
the details of it. So it was with John Newton — carrying on 
an active traffic in the persons of his fellow-men, " ignorantly, 
through unbelief My Universalist friends are very familiar 
with such cases, and I am glad of it. I wish my orthodox 
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IH^ndf )qi«w tbaopi «ii wtil. Th«7 i^Uev^ our haipt^ of the 
degraded and the oatca»t, and rightly iaterprBted, thej givo 
freah «eal to oiur efforts fi)%^alloD hunuuiitj. Bat ten thousand 
Boeh cases do not relieve one instance of contempt of du^, and 
of mercj, and of man, and of God, delifoeratelj cherisbed under 
the full blaze of the gosjpel's blessed light $ and I do believe 
there are. such instances. 
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CHAPTER m. 

DO THB S0BIPTUBS8 TEACH THB XIIUOBTALITT OF MAN AM 

A BACEy OB OF THB GOOD -r- OB THOSB WHO 

BHALL BSCOHB GOOD — A8 A CLASS? 

! 1. ^ the proper immoriality of man assumed in thi Sitle f 

HEjtBy at the outset^ tre meet the question whether nutt it 
natwraify immorfiJ. yfe may eaU this the question of ihe im^ 
inortiditj of the Soul ; or, if that phrase seems too techtiieal 
and metaphysical, it is the more general question whether all 
haman beings are destined actuallj and absolstely to HB imp 
mortal Hfe, without forfeiture or failare. 

The older XJniversaliste, as Winchester and Huntmgton, 
holing the old opinion that sin against an infinite God de- 
serves endless woe, regarded eternal life not as of man's 
nature or desert, hut as once ^rfeited, and now bestowed aa 
an act of grace* They held that all had been liable to ^ eter- 
nal death." And if we fake this phrase in its literal sense, aa 
signifying the loss of immortality, we should then have at once 
a doctrine of conditional immortality, and we should say notl^ 
ing more about any absolute immortality of the soul or of man. 

But modern Universalists, if I am not mistaken, do not allow 
any notion of forfeiture or of speculative contingency in respect 
to inlmortalitj. They say it would be either unjust to man, at 
unworthy of God, that He shoald allow such a being as man, 
by any possible means or supposition, to fail of the immortaUty 
ibr which he was created. And in this view the word tlea^ 
as used in the Scriptures, can have no reference whatever to 
the being of the soul, or to the loss of immortality, but it can 
refer only to the dissolution of the body, or to such a low moral 
or spiritaal state as is, for the time, no better than death itMlf. 
5* 
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nniversalists at this day, I say, will hardly allow the idea of 
annihilation as a thought to he in anywise entertained. I may 
be mistaken ; but I think the following criticism of my hetero- 
dox book, from my very good friend, the editor of the CTiris* 
^an Inquirer (Dec. 19, 1857), is only a strong statement of the 
real views of Universalists generally. The Inquirer says : — 
^ ^ He admits the possibility of the annihilation of the soul of 
man, which argues a want of appreciation of its exceeding 
worth, its dignity, and divinity. We can not but feel that any 
man who esteems the image of God at so light a figure that it 
could by any possibility of its earthly action, choice, experience, 
or condition, come within the verge of the shadow of annihila- 
tion, is not fitted to write upon the immortality of man. He 
speaks of what he does not know, and testifies of what he has 
not seen. The creation points to man as the crown and com- 
pletion of its long ages of change and refining development, 
the king and climax of its several departments of vegetable and 
animal growth. History and revelation confirm all that nature 
bints of the honor *and greatness of the spiritual nature. To 
believe in the remotest contingency or possibility of the utter 
extinguishment of these souls, is to throw a disastrous eclipse 
over all those teachings and hopes they inspire, and destroy all 
moral perspective. If we admit that one soul will be annihi- 
lated, we admit that all souls may be ; we lose the absolute 
certainty of immortality ; we begin to sink ever so little in a 
fathomless gulf of soulless and atheistic nonentity." 

Abating the strong statement of the case, the above, I thinl;, 
expresses the common view and sentiment of your readers. 
But if so, it cuts off all proof of the natural immortality of 
man, from two of the passages most relied on by Universalists. 
I refer to Rom. v. 12-21, and 1 Cor. xv. 12-58. For it is 
manifest that if these passages teach the final salvation and 
actual immortality of all men, they equally teach that man has 
been subject to utter death, and liable to annihilation — the 
very thing which is held unjust to man or unworthy of God. 
Life and death are in these passages put in contrast The 
death came by Adam; the life comes by Christ. If the Ufe 
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inclttdes immortality, the deatii implies annihilatioii ; and it 
follows that man is no more absolutely immortal, or by a strict 
nature, but by grace ; by a regaining of what was lost ; by a 
recovery of what was forfeit ; by a redemption — a rescue from 
the jaws of the very monster which it is supposed has no place 
nor right in all the universe of God. 

The only escape from this view that annihilation has been 
invited and confixMited by man, is in supposing that Bom. v. 
12-21, and 1 Cor. xv. 12-58, refer not to life and death of 
man's being, but either, literally, of man's body, or, metaphori- 
cally, of his moral nature. The immortality of the soul is then 
no longer expressed or directly taught in those passages, but 
assun^ed and implied. So much for the present; what the 
passages do refer to, we will inquire hereafter. 

Another important passage relied on to prove the final sal- 
vation of all is that in Luke xx. 35-38. And this is also re- 
lied on by some as explicitly declaring the immortality of all. 
The phrase, " Neither can they die any more," is applied to all 
mankind. But we need only remark that the expression, ^^ they 
which shall be accounted worthy to obtain tliat world," etc., is 
at least partitive inform; the whole passage taken cdone v/ould 
not suggest the immortality of all, but of a class only ; the 
proof that it applies to all must be derived from other passages. 
Henoe it is simply accurate to say that the immortality of all 
men is not here named, or explicitly, taught 

Now orthodox writers, in saying that " the immortality of 
the soul is rather assumed, or taken for granted, than explicitly 
revealed in the Bible," have been obviously consistent because 
they have not applied these three passages to all mankind. A 
single orthodox writer, maintaining the immortality of the lost, 
has endeavored to show that the last-named passage applies to 
all ; but his attempt to relieve the silence of the Scriptures on 
the immortality in question only adds a manifest burden to the 
orthodox argument ; for he would liave those elsewhere called 
the " children of the wicked one " here called the " children 
of God" <J. H. HintQu, Athanasia, pp. 423-443.) What the 
passage means is to be seen hereafter. 
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But it win be tcmad as reaB^ oonaisteiit for tbe UmTerBaBBt 

to saj that the immortalitj of the soul is not explicitly tasf^t^ 
but silently assumed in the Bible. For if he claiias thai ik 
is taught in Bom. y. 12-21/ and 1 Cor. xv. 12-58, his argu^ 
ment, as we have seen, proves more than he admits ; it prores 
too much. Hence I think the Uniyersalist labors under the 
same general difficultj with the Orthodox, respecting the pro- 
found * silence of the Scriptures on a very weighty matt^, — » 
their utter failure to name the immortality of the soul as sueh, 
or the immortality of man as man. And I may therefore here 
repeat, with some variations, the argument I have published 
on this subject. 

To propose the argument more distinctly I should say that I 
reserve two or three passages supposed to in^iy the immortality 
in question, for separate consideration. The point now nrged 
is that man's immortality is nowhere either directly asserted 
or made the burden of a proposition, nor stated, mentionedy 
spoken of, or alluded to, in proper terms. As Olshausen says, 
^ the doctrine of the immortality of the soul and the name are 
alike unknown to the entire Bible." Such expressions as to 
live or to exist for ever, to be immortal, the immortal soul, etc, 
never occjir in the Scriptures with plain reference to the nature 
of man or the destiny of the human family. If such be the 
doctrine of Scripture, it is not told, but quietly taken foe 
granted and assumed. 

For argument's sake I will admit this ; and we will com- 
pare this supposed implicit doctrine of the Bible with another 
doctrine doubtless assumed in that volume, and with which the 
doctrine in question is oflen associated as one of the main pil- 
lars of all religious truth. 1 mean, of course, the doctrine of 
God's existence ; which I say is assumed or taken for granted 
because it is never made the burden of a proposition. The 
doctrine of one God is sometimes asserted against that of many 
gods. And in one instance (Heb. xi. 6), where the nature of 
&ith is the point in question, the existence of God appears in 
a subordinate statement, by which the .doctrine is explicitly 
assumed ; but even this is a single case. 
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NoV 1 a^eit that We might expfect th^se two t^th& to *e- 
ceivfe similar treatment in the Bfble. For tfic qoesliotife of 
Grod's existence and x>f man's immortality are of preeisely tht 
same importance to man himself. Not of the slEtme ioksohaa 
importance, to the nttiverse at large ; ibr in that relatioii Ab 
eternal duration of a billion !mman aouls might be onfy an » 
drop in the ocean, to the existence of an Infinite and eternal 
God. And therefore, if the universe had been divided into 
two halves, ruled by tWo Gods, and if the Bible were a volume 
oT diplomatic documents and messages exchanged between the 
two deities, 0im, we might suppose a bare allusion in it to the 
exis(tence of the people of this earth, and nothing said whetheir 
they would at all live for ever. All nations are as -the dust bf 
the hal'ance, compared with tl^ Deity. " He sitteth upon the 
circle of the earth, and the inhabitants thereof are as grlEiSs* 
hoppers before him.^ But the Bible is no such book of state 
papers, or of royal correspondence. It is not a majeslie 
thundering, from deity to deity, uttered from Sinai to Olym- 
pus, or from nebula to nebula, in which the children of Adaia 
might be overlooked and forgotten ; but it is a special revela- 
tion from the Supreme God to the sons of Adam. And it k a 
revelation for' their special instruction and benefit and behoof ; 
and so exclusively for them is it designed, that all the rest of 
the universe is put by it in the background, and it seems to 
make the earth the centre of the world, insomuch that its ap-' 
parent meaning onde imprisoned the reformer in astronomy, 
Galileo ; and the star gazers can now tell us moije about the 
universe than the Bible itself does. And this confined and ex- 
clusive charadter of the revelation, with Which geolc^ists and 
astronomers have sometimes quarrelled, is ju^t and proper 
because the dearest personal interests of man-s immortality are 
as important to him as all worlds beside, and as the being of 
God himself. Whether God exists at all and whether man 
lives Ibr ever, are questions of equal moment to man. Hence 
I say that ''in the revelation of God's character and of maa'a 
destiny, these two doctrines, if equally true, should be tivated 
alik# tjr% should expect to find them en the lame footing. 
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If, then, one of these cardinal truths is stated in the Bible 
explicitly and directly, we should expect the same of the other. 
If one is expressed not directly, but explicitly assumed, with 
frequent mention and allusion, we should expect the same of 
the other. If one is assumed implicitly and silently, — taken 
as a doctrine too clear for doubt and scarcely needing to be 
named, we should expect the same of the other. 

But in fact these doctrines receive in the Bible the widest 
difference of treatment. That of the divine existence, as I 
have already remarked, is not directly asserted ; but it is aa- 
sumed as too clear for assertion. It is taken as a first truth of 
the religious consciousness, to prove which would he prepos* 
terous. The Bible never goes into debate with the atheist. 
If one says in his heart, ^ there is no God," there is no help 
for him in logic But while this truth is taken for granted in 
the Bible, so far from being tacitltf assumed, it is named and 
alluded to in various forms of speech, continually. It stands 
out, in bold relief on almost every page. In two short books 
only is it not named, — Esther and the Song of Solomon, — 
and their inspiration has been questioned on that ground la 
every other book this doctrine is the apple of gold in the pic- 
ture of silver. It is the central truth, that makes the Bible 
a Discourse of God — the Word of God. It is the Shekinah 
that renders it sacred and ^' holy." And with manifold names, 
and expressions of the wisdom, power, and goodness of God, 
do the Scriptures invite men to the faith, love, and service of 
Him. If we strike out from the record tliose passages that 
tell of His being and His works, we reduce the dimensions of 
the volume almost by half, we make it a book without sense or 
meaning, we exchange its radiant light for midnight darkness. 

But if we expunge from the same book all those passages in 
which man's immortality is expressly mentioned or unquestion- 
ably assumed, we leave the volume unchanged. It might have 
been written precisely as it is, and the revelation would have 
been just as complete as it is, if* the sacred writers had agreed 
to ignore that doctrine now so much on the lips of men, or at 
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leasty to speak about it so obscurely that tbdr words should 
settle nothing in the case. 

Whence this contrast in the scriptural treatment of these 
ideas? Will it be said that man's immortality is sufficiently 
dear to man's unaided reason? But that important truth 
might to he exceedingly clear to human reaeon, which need not 
be named in a revelation. And if the more obvious truth is 
named less frequently beeatise more obvious, then man's im- 
mortality should be as much clearer than God's existence as a 
thousand is greater than zero ; for this is about the numerical 
ratio in which the tratlis are named. 

No one will claim that the soul's immortality is so dear past 
all shadow or dream of doubt. But if we suppose, for argu- 
ment's sake, that it is too clear to need explicit mention in the 
Bible, we only encounter a new difficulty. The revelation 
which God should make to man is of necessity given in man's 
langui^e ; not only in a human dialect, but also in the current 
phrases of human speech, including many proverbial expres- 
sions. But if the immortality of men were so clear a doctrine 
of the human reason, it must be a most cherished sentiment, 
and must give rise to many familiar expressions — household 
vords of natural theology. In fact, the doctrine has created 
various forms of expression that reveal the sentiment, wherever 
it has been believed. These now appear in the daily speech 
of Christendom, and we shall find them also in the old forms 
of gentile philosophy. Why, then, are such expressions wholly 
avoided and unknown in the Bible? Why should the spirit of 
prophecy, that catches ^ readily the language of men, have 
fiiiled to conform to their style of thought in this most impor- 
tant item of their own immortal nature ? If man is bom an 
heir of the future eternity, why is he not invited and encour- 
sged to its suitable virtues by some mention of the fact ? The 
gift of immortalitj is surely preeminently worthy of God's 
sacred mention to those who think and say so much of their 
supposed possession of the boon. Why has he not deigned 
to say a plain word about a nature in man which would be the 
chief element of the divine image in him? 
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Sucl^ are our difficulties, 6h tlie suppositioh that tciki^a jptrcfper 
immortalitj is too clear to need mention in a revelation. 
Turning from the supposition to the facts, wie only meet a new 
difficulty in the anxious doubts of long generations ota this very 
question. Because man was made for immortality, we find in 
his fallen nature, through all history, some sentiment of the 
birthright he had lost. He finds himself subject to death ) but 
he also finds, or thinks he finds^ some remnant within him d 
ihat which is too good to die. Is death an eternal sleep ? or, 
*' If a inian die, shall he live again ? " This was the Question 
of Ages. But when it came to be answered, and ^ Life and 
Immortality were brought to light," th^re was hot a word ^d 
respecting the immortal nature of which there had been so 
much talk. He who " had the words of eternal life " never 
said that all men were to live for ever. He nevier spoke of 
the life that he gave as an attribute or quality Of some other 
essential life which men already possessed. 

As I have remarked already, the Universalist wfll not 
probably claim that Christ ffoue iinmortality to all men'; for 
ihis would imply that it had been lost. He will say rather 
ihat Christ revealed and gave assurance of what was already 
true. Thus a writer on 2 Tim. i. 10, in the Universalist Quar* 
terty (vol. ii. p. 55), says : " Immortality of some beings was 
brought to light ; but not surely the immortality of angels or of 
beings in another sphere of action. It was the immortality of 
xxiankind. But this could not have been disclosed, Unless it 
had* been possessed as an inherent attribute of the soul, prior 
to its disclosure — before the appearing of Christ." But Qirist 
never said that men are immortal. His oWn words are nev^r 
fliich as to describe such an existing fact. And the expression 
** brought to light" does not require such an interpretation. It 
may as naturally signify that he pointed out the way of life ; 
or that he showed that there is immortality for man, and how 
it may be gained. And this accords perfectly with the general 
tenor of his language. " I ain the way, and the truth, and the 
life." «He that eateth of this bread shall live for ever," 
** God 80 loved the world that he gave hid only b^tteti 8<»l, 
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that whosoever believetfc oh him BhouM not perish, but have 
everiasting life.** "Because I live, ye shall live also." Whether 
these and shnilar expressions cover the doctrine of immortality, 
I shall examine hereafter. But if they do, w6 see at once 
that they confirm my interpretation of the phrase in question. 

And equally significant, it seems to me, is the silence of 
Paul respecting the immortality of the soul. It may be said 
that the Jews were too little philosophic, br too full of national 
conceit arid prejudice, to think of such an immortality, good for 
all nations and all men. But Paul surely suffered iio such lack 
of culture, nor such narrowness. He was the apostle of the 
Genltiles ; and he who could quote the gentile poets, arid was 
even more a logician than a poet, could not have been so 
grossly ignoriant of the Grecian philosophy as to know noth- 
ing of its doctrine of immortality. Why did he, then, never 
speak of the immortality of the soul ? Or, if he thought that 
too abstract and metaphysical ia form of thought, why did he 
not speak of an immortal nature in man ? or of mian as some- 
how immortal ? Nay, if he thought the Greeks in the truth 
respecting a universal immortality, but in error respecting the 
nature or method, of it, why did he not take special pains to 
recognize their hiaJf of the truth, and complete the doctrine by 
showing the connection between its two parts ? When some 
mocked at the mention of the resurrection of the dead, why 
did he not show that immortality did not at all depend on the 
resurrection ? And when, in that most ample discission in the 
i5th chapter of Ist Corinthians, he made a supposition of no 
i^urrection, why did he say, "Then they which are fallen 
asleep in Christ are perished " ? 

The sum is this: The Scriptures, given to reveal God^s 
character and man*s duty and destiny, speak of the divine 
existence many hundred* times and in considerable variety of 
^ays ; but they speak of man's proper immortality, equally 
important to himself, never. And though the question had been 
^°g agitated among men, and the doctrine was incarnated in 
men's langui^ge, Christ, coming to illustrate the subject, said 
itothbg of the doctrine. And Paul, whoso education and mk- 
6 
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si<m pointed him out as the man to name and teach so great a 
truth, has failed to do it The question arises whether thd 
supposed taking for granted of man's immortality is not an as- 
sumption out of the Bible, and foreign to it* 

I think that my argument from the silence of the Scriptures 
respecting man's' immortality receives additional force from 
some facts among the Spiritualists. They offer the spiritual 
manifestations as proving more than almost any thing else the 
immortality of the souL Those Spiritualists who reject the 
Bible will naturally regard its teachings as defective ^on this 
subject But how is it with those who accept the Bible ? I 
can not speak from very general acquaintance or reading ; but 
I have read enough to know that the following incident means 
something. The first lecturer on Spiritualism whom I have 
heard, informed us he had been a Methodist preacher. He 
found himself in trouble because he could not prove the im- 
mortality of the soul from the Bible. He told his perplexity 
to a friend ; yet he found no relief, but aggravation of his dif- 
ficulty, for his friend was in the same predicament The friend, 
however, thought that what the Church had always held must 
be true, and he must preach it indulging no private speculations 
on the subject. Our lecturer replied that God gave him the 
faculty of reason, and he did not dare to forego the use of it; 
he must think for himself. And he thought he could now 
prove the desired immortality, thus : Matter is eternal. What- 
ever produces material effects is matter. The spirits do this ; 

* This argument from the persistent silence of the Scriptares respect- 
ing man's immortality I regard as the main argument of my book ; and 
it is so regarded by others. It is passed over in silence by three of my 
reviewers: D. N. Lord, Theological and Literary Journal, April, 1858; 
Dr. J. Strong, Methodist Quarterly Review, July, 1858; and Dr. A. 
Hovey, State of the Impenitent Dead. Another reviewer, Prof. £. P. 
Barrows, Bibliotheca Sacra, July, 1858, entirely misapprehends the aigu- 
ment ; he proceeds as if I had in mind only the " immortality of the 
soul " in the technical or metaphysical sense, though I devote a paragraph 
(p. 162) to prevent such a misconception. I know the professor too well 
to suspect him of an intentional ignoratio e^enc^; but the ignoranUa eleii^ 
is nMitet. 
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Iience ihey are material and eternal; and the Bible, reeogniziDg 
their existence, teaches thus the immortality of the soul. 

The ^argument of our lecturer plainly proved a great deal 
too much, — ^a past eternal existence, as well as a future irn* 
mortality, and that of all species of life. It was pretty straight 
pantheism. Yet I doubt whether the lack of faith among 
ortliodox Christians in a Providence that could give immortal 
life to the worthy alone, or their reliance on immortality from 
some ^nature of things,^ has not helped forward this modem 
style of pantheism. 

§.2. Jithe immortaUty of ike ioul implied in the Scriptures f 

A truth mth does not lie on the surface of an expression, or 
in the fdhn of its words, may yet be very clearly contained or 
implied in it. Is the immortality of man thus taught in the 
Bible ? A very few passages only need here to be considered. 

Gen. i. 26, 27 : ** And God said, Let as make man in oar image, afler 
oar likeness. ... So God created man in his own image, in the image 
of God created he him." 

I think this can prove no more than the creation of man for 
immortality, of which, nevertheless, he might fail. I think the 
expression in ^% Book of Wisdom, ii. 23, denotes just this : 
*^ God made man for immortality (ep^ apktharsta), and to the 
image of his own nature made he him. But by the envy of 
the Devil death came into the world." Some editions of the 
Apocrypha have the word eternity instead of nature ; but this 
13 a fihlse reading of aidiotetos instead of idiotetos, which has 
l>eeQ remarked by various scholars. And I think the context 
shows that the prospective immortality was, in the opinion of 
the Jews, cut off by the entrance of death. This appears more 
My from the entire context, which I think signifies the im- 
mortality of the righteous alone: — "And they [the wicked] 
knew not the secrets of Grod, nor hoped for the reward of 
righteousness, nor esteemed the honor of holy souls. For God 
loade man for incorruption, and to the image of his own nature 
■Uhia ha him. But bj the envy ef th^ Devil death tame into 
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&e world ; attd they foThiv hiin that ia« df Itte afd«k Bui Hie 
souls of the jast aire in the hand of God, and tbi^icmt Ittay not 
touch them. In the sight of the tinwise thejr ee^Uied to die, 
and their e^it was reckoned a cakmity, and th^ di&|)ii^u]:^ 
fw)m us utter destruction ; but they are in peaee. Fot thodgk 
in the sight of men they are punished, tibeir hope is fttli of i&a- 
fflortality." 

This passage may be tkken as showing hi^W thfe Jews imdeiv 
stood that ih Genesis, and my Vie^ is supported by IHI e±pn^ 
sion in ch, xv. 3 : " The just live for ever (m's iaH^dnii}y ^d 
their reward is in the Lord." 

And tVo expression^ in tlie NeW I'estameht is^m to desiote 
that the divine image in man is a moral likeness. £ph. iv. 
24 : << Put on the new man^ which after Grod is created in 
righteoaimess and true holiness." Col. iii. 10 : << And have put 
on th^ new man, which is renewed in knowledge afler the 
image of him that created him." From this we should not 
infer that actual holiness was concreated in man ; for character 
can not be created by another. Kather, I should take it, man 
was made with a capacity and design for godliness, or godlike- 
ness, and thus for immortality. Now that which is moral is 
primary and ruling ; that which is physical is suborditiate. If 
the godlikeness fails, the immortality may follow. 

Gen. ii. 7 : " And the Lord God formed man of the diist of the 
ground, and breathed into his nostrils the brciath of lite ; and nraa be- 
came a liirihg scml." 

Few of yoiir readers, I presume, need ^ be teid that the 
Hebrew phrase for « li'eing soul " is in eh, i. 80, AppMed to 
the brutes. And in ch. vii. 22, we haV^ a «till stwsnger lac- 
pression; "All in whose nostr^ was the breath of the J^irit 
of Mveis (nt«%ma^ ruach chajim) died." Ih 1 Cor. ir. 46, the 
phrase is put in a contrast Which directly mtimates that Adam 
was not made absolutely immortal : ^ The first Adam was a&ade 
a living soul ; the last Adam was made a quickening spirit " 

Eccl. iii. 21 : " Who knoweth the spirit bf man that goetk apwafd, 
■and tira spirit of «l^ b^lwt thai)g6etii dowawa^d to te •aitfa 1 " 

Thi« ^Kct iftduld ht tlsw^^^JTM^f alti^itMiii in^Syt i 
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if it we^ not 60 often acldaced bj many orthodox people. I 
am happily ignorant of the Universalist treatment of it. Suf- 
fice it to say, the previous verse, — "All go unto one place ; 
all are of the dust, and all turn to dust again," — ^and still moro 
the 19th verse, sustain the view which takes it as a challenge ; 
q. d. r^Who knows whether the spirit of man goeth upward?" 
etc It is a piece of Solomon's scepticism, which proves Epicu- 
reanism and French atheism if it proves any thing. That it • 
shonld get into a " Scripture Manual " as a proof-text that man 
will live as long as Grod does, shows either a sad state of tra^ 
ditional reasoning, or a great meagreness of orthodox argu- 
ment 

Eccl. xii. 7 : " Then shall the tliist return to the earth as it was ; and 
the spirit «!ftiU return unto God who gave it." 

Here the Preacher speaks more as a moralist, and, as the 
last two verses show, with some sentiment of piety. Yet 
his whole book yields scarcely a glimpse of immortality. The 
''judgment" named in verse 14, if after death, proves no eter- 
nal life. And the expression " shall return to God -who gave 
it" naturally denotes that the spirit reverts back to the disposal 
of the power that created it ; and it may intimate a return to , 
original notliingness. This view is strongly supported by an 
expression of Justin Martyr, treating this very question of im- 
mortality. He says : " As the personal man does not always 
exist, and body and Soul are not ever conjoined ; but, whenever 
this harmony must be dissolved, the soul leaves the body, and 
the man is no more ; so likewise, whenever it is necessary that 
the soul should no longer be, the vital spirit leaves it, and the 
wul is no more, but itself returns again thither whence it was 
taken." (Dial. c. Tiyph. c. 6.) 

§ 3. The General Ten&r of ScHpiural Language. 

There are two methods of human thought and investigation : 

Bynthesig and analysis ; the compiling of facta, and the exam- 

uiation of them singly. Neither of these methods is safe or 

complete without the other. When, therefore, I offer the 

6* 
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general tenor of scriptural language on this subject, I do not 
ask the reader to deem it worth a straw without bome consider- 
ation of what the language means. For it is at least concpiT- 
able that afler a hundred passages have been recited, sounding 
as if tbej supported one side of a question, tUej should be 
one bj one transferred to the other side, or removed and thrown 
out as not referi-ing to the subject, — belonging to neither side. 

Before giving my list, therefore, or my enumeration, I re- 
mark that it includes most of the passages that seeni to refer 
to the future if not the final destiny of man« It also docs not 
include the greater number of passages in the Old Testament 
that probably denote temporal destructions or deliverances 
of the Jews. I think not more than a tithe of the number I 
give could be claimed as of special Jewish application ; and I 
willingly pay such a tithe in account with the seed of Abra- 
ham, with the single remark that if such Old Testament pas- 
sages signify nothing beyond the grave, then tlie Jews knew 
nothing beyond the grave. But then it becomes a fair question 
whether the passages do not contain . a principle^ and if the 
temporal deliverances and destructions were not types of similar 
results in man's relations to the immortal life. And if it is 
claimed that many of the passages I count refer to the life or 
death of the bodj/ but not of the soitl, I reply that very few 
passages will be left to be i-eferred to any immortal life. And 
the question whether they are to be taken literally or meta- 
phorically, will be duly considered. Also the question whether 
those which speak of everlasting or eternal life, or life eis ton 
aiona, denote the life of the Christian dispensation, atoman life 
in some limited sense, or immortal life in the absolute sense. 

A very few passages, obviously hot referring to man's final 
destiny (e.g. Isa. xxxviii. 16), are thrown in as suggesting 
the literal sense of others which may thus refer. Also two or 
three asserting God's immortality, because they contain phrases 
apparently denoting the destiny of good men. 

I must ask the indulgence of the reader, or rather his assist- 
ance, referring as I do to most passages without quoting them. 
My best apology is that such passages ought to prove nothing 
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either way if thej are not read ; and when they are read in 
their places one has the benefit of the context. 

TO live; living. 

'^This do, and thou shalt live " (Luke x. 28 ; o(xnpare Lev. 
xviii. 5 ; Neh. ix. 29 ; Prov. iv. 4 ; vii. 2 ; Rom. x. 5 ; Gal. 
iil. 12). " Man doth not live by bread alone, but by every 
word that proceedeth out of the mouth of the Lord doth man 
live" (Deut. viii. 3; comp. Matt iv. 4). "Licline your ear 
and come unto me ; hear, and your soul shall live " (Isa. Iv. 
3; comp. 1 Sam. i. 26; xvii. 55; xxv. 26*, 2 Sam. xi. 11; 
Ps. Ixix. 32 ; cxix. 175 ; Jer. xxxviii. 20). 

" He is just ; he shall surely live " (Ezek. xviii. 9 ; cooip. 
ch. iii. 21 ; xviii. 17, 19, 21, 22, 24, 32 ; xx. 11, 13, 21, 25 ; 
xxxiiL 10, 11, 13, 15, 16, 19 ; xxxvii. 3-14). " The just shall 
live by faith" (Bom. i.* 17 ; comp. Hab. ii. 4; Gal. iii. 11 ; 
Heb. X. 38). See also Ps. Ixxii. 15 ; cxviii. 17 ; cxix. 144; 
Prov. ix. 6 ; xv. 27 ; Isa. xxvi. 14, 19 ; xxxviii. 16 ; Luke, xx. 
38 ; John v. 25 ; vi. 57 (" He that eateth me, even he shall 
live by me ") ; xi. 25 ; xiv. 19 (" Because I live, ye shall live 
also") ; Bom. vi. 8 ; viii. 13 ; 2 Cor. xiii. 4 ; GaL ii. 19, 20 ; 
1 Thes. V. 10 ; 2 Tim. ii. 11 ; 1 John iv. 9. 

" Shall be called holy, every one that is written among the 
living in Jerusalem " (Isa. iv. 3). See also Ps. xxvii. 13 ; Iii. 
5 ; Ivi. 13 ; bdx. 28 ; cxvi. 9 ; cxlii. 5 ; Matt. xxii. 32 ; Mark 
xii. 27 ; Luke xx. 38. 

TO LIVE FOR EVER, (Gk. 618 ton oionOj Heb. Voldm.) 

" He that eateth of this bread shall live for ever " (John vi. 
51, 58). See also Gen. iii. 22 ; Deut xxxii. 40 (" I [Jehovah] 
lift up my hand to heaven, and say, I live for ever ") ; Ps. 
xxiL 26 ; xlix. 9. 

IrlPE. 

" Tree of life " (Gen. ii. 9 ; iii. 22, 24 ; Prov. iii. 18 ; Bev. 
ii. 7 ; xxii. 14). « The soul of my lord shall be bound in 
the bundle of life with the Lord thy God" (1 Sam. xxv. 
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29). '' ThoQ wilt show me tbe paOi of life ^ (Ps. stvL 11 ; 
comp. Acts ii. 28). ^ I have set before jou MUb ftad detttfa, 
blessing and cursing; therefore choose life" (Deut xizx. 19 ; 
comp. v. 15 ; Jer. xxi. 8. This and the following passages, 1 
offer 98 typical, and as containing a principle i Dent, xkxii. 
47 ; Ps. xzx. 5 ; xxxiv. 12 ; xxxvi. 9 ; xei. 16 ; Prov. xiL 2, 
22 ; iv. 22, 23 ; v. C ; vi. 23 ; vifi, 35 ; x. 11, 16, 17 ; xi. 19, 
80 ; xu. 28 ; xiii. 12, 14 ; xiv. 27 (« The fear of the Lord is 
a fountain of life ") ; xv, 4, 24 (" The way of life is above to 
tbe wise, that he may depart from Sheol beneath ") ; xix. 23 ; 
xxi. 21 ; EccL vii. 12), " Strait is the gate, and narrow is tbe 
way, that leadeth unto life ; and few there be that find it ** 
(Matt vii. 14). ** It is better for thee to enter into life," etc 
(Matt, xviii. 8, 9; comp. Mark ix. 43--45). •^If thoa wilt 
ent^ into life, keep the commandmenta " (Matt. xix. 17). 
*" Shall not see life " (John iii. 36). << Resurrection of life " 
(John V. 29). ^ Ye will not come unto me, that ye might have 
lili^" (John V. 40 ; comp. x. 10 ; xx. 31). <' I am the bread 
of life " (John vi. 35 ; comp. vs. 33, 48, 51, 53, 63 ; also ch. 
i. 4 ; viii. 12 ; xL 25 ; xiv. 6 ; Acts iiL 15; CoL in. 4 ; 1 John 
i. 1, 2). 

«Book of life" (Phil. iv. 3; Rev. iii. 5; xiii. 8 j xru. 8; 
XX. 12, 15 ; xxi 27 ; xxii. 19). " Water of life " (Rev. xxi. 
6 ; xxii. 1,17; comp. ch. vii. 17 ; John iv. 10 ; vn. 88). 
** Crown of life" (Jas. i. 12 ; Rev. ii. 10). 

See also Rom. v. 17, 18 ; vii. 10 ; viiL 6, 10 ; 2 Cor. iL 16 
(" Savor of death unto death, and of life unto life ") ; iiL 6 ; 
V. 4 (« Mortality swallowed up of life ") ; Gal. iii. 21 ; Eph. 
iv. 18; Phil. ii. 16; CoL iiL 3; 1 Tim. iv. 8 (<' Godliness, 
having promise of the life that now is, and of that whidi is to 
come;" comp. 2 Pet. L 3)j 2 Tim. L 10; Heb. vii* 16; 
1 Pet. iiL 7, 10 ; 1 John v. 12, 16. 

ETERNAL OR EVERLASTING LIFE (zoe aidfltOS.) 

The phrase is found once in the (Md Testament (Dan. xiL 
2), and forty-four times in the New Testament, the places 
easily fbimd by the conoordanoe. In most instances the ex- 
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is pfixtatiym, or dmigiatwi • dtm «f s«b« Wliediar 

Uie pfanse impHes immoTM life will be considered hereafter. 

OTBSB SXFBESSIOJrS APPABENTLY DENOTZNO IinCORTAL 

LIFE. 

*^ He asked of Ibee life, and thou gavest it him, even length 
of days for ever and ever** (Ps. xxi. 4). "Life for ever- 
more" {Tsp czxziiL 3). Izofflortaliij or moorruptbn; — Atha- 
mda (1 Cor, xv. 53, H; comp* 1 Tim. vi. 16). Apktkaniei^ 
(Rom. iL 7 ; 1 Cor. xv. 42, 50, 53, 54 ; i Tim. L XO. The 
word also denotes incorruptness, as in Eph. vi. 24 ^ Tit ii. 7.* 
Emg James' translation of the word is not bad.) Incomipt- 
ible (Qom. i. 23 ; 1 Cor. ix. 25 : xt. 52 ; 1 Tim. i. 17 ; 1 Pet. 
i.4,23; fii^4.) 

TO DIE. 

"Shalt surel7 die" (Gen. ii. 17; Hi. 4; Bzek. iii. IS; 
xzziu. 8, 14). << He that hateth reproof shall die " (Prov. xv. 
10; comp. T. 23 ; x. 21 ; xix. 16). '< The soul that sinneth, 
it shall die" (i.e. the very person that sms^ Ezek. xviii. 4 ; 
comp. vs. 18-32). *' That a man maj eat thereof and not 
^ *" (John vi. 50 ; oomp. xi. 26). See also Luke xx. 36 ; 
John viii. 21, 24; Eom. viii. 13. 

DEATH. 

"He that sinneth against me wrongeth his own soul; all 
^7 that hate me love death." (Prov. viii. 36. This I offer 
•s containing a principle respecting the future life. Comp. x. 
2; xL 19; xii. 28; xiii. 14; xiv. 12; xvi. 25; xviii. 21 ; 
E«ek. xviii. 32 ; xxxiii. 11.) " K a man keep my saying he 
•hall never see death " (John viii. 51 ; comp. ver. 52). " The 
^ages of sin is death ; but the gift of God is eternal life, 
^Qgh Jesas Christ our Lord" (Rom. vi. 23 ; comp. vs. 16, 
21; ch. V. 12, 14, 21 ; 1 Cor. xv. 21, 26, 54, 55, 56 ; also the 



* Ibare ifaiQ^ ^isowreral erm in this «tatBm«nt »eB|Hicttiig apkihania. 
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following passages, from which soma may argue the metaphor- 
ical sense: viL 5, 10, 18, 24; viiL 2, 6). See also 2 Con 
ii. 16 (" death iinto death ") ; iii. 7 ; 2 Tim. i. 10 (« hath 
abolished death ") ; Heb. ii. 14, 15 ; Jas* i. 14 ; 1 John iii. 14 ; 
V. 16, 17 ; Rev. xxi. 4. 

SECOND DEATH. 

This phrase is pnt in contrast with ^ crown of life," ** resiir 
rection,'*" book of life," "water of life," Rev. ii- 11 ; xx. 6, 
14 ; xxi. 8. It will be further examined. 

TO PERISH; TO BE DESTROYED. 

These expressions are the same in the originaL I select 
mostly from the New Testament. " It is not the will of jour 
Father which is in heaven that one of these little ones should 
perish " (Matt xviii. 14 ; comp. John iii. 15 ; x. 28 ; 1 Cor. 
viii. 11). "A sweet savor ... in them that perish • . . 
of death unto death " (2 Cor. ii. 15, 16 ; comp. 1 Cor. i. 18 ; 
2 Thes. ii. 10). See also Luke xiii. 3 ; Acts viii. 20 ; xiii. 
41 ; Rom. ii. 12 ; 1 Cor. xv. 18 ; 2 Pet. iii. 9. « Shall utterly 
perish in their own corruption " (2 Pet. ii. 12). 

" Able to destroy both soul and body in hell " (Matt. x. 28 ; 
comp. Jas. iv. 12). "Will destroy those husbandmen," etc., 
(Matt xxi. 41 ; Mark xii. 9 ; Luke xx. 16.) See also Rom. 
xiv. 20 ; (2 Pet. ii. 12 ; 1 John iii. 8 ; Jude 5. " Every soul 
which will not hear that prophet shall be utterly destroyed 
(exolothreuthesetai) from among the people " (Acts iiL 28 ; 
comp. Deut iv. 26). 

PERDITION ; DESTRUCTION. 

I discard the conventional sense of the word " perdition " 
which makes it the same with " damnation," remarking that 
it strictly means perishing or being destro^d. The question 
whether these words refer to the body alone, or to the behig, 
is not here decided. 

" To them an evidence of perdition, but to you of salva- 
tion, and that of God " (PhiL i. 28; comp. Heb. x. W ; 2 Pet 
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JiL 7). '<S(m of perdidon'' (John xvii. 12; 2 Thes. ii. 8). 
^ Foolish and hurtful lusts which drown men in destruction 
and perdition " (1 Tim. vi. 9). <<The beast . . . that goeth 
into perdition'' (Rev. xvii. 8, 11). 

« Broad is the way," etc, (Matt vii, 18.) "Vessels of 
wrath, fitted to destruction '' (Rom. ix. 22). << Whose end is 
destructiim'' (Phil. iii. 19 ; see context). See also 2 Cor. v. 5 ; 
X. 8; xiii. 10; 2 Pet. ii. 1 ; iii. 16. << Everlasting destruc- 
tioQ," (2 Thes. i. 9 ; oomp. 1 Thes. y. 3 ; Ps. Iii. 5; xdi. 7 ; 
Isa. X. 25 ; xiii 6. Whether this destructi<m admits a subse- 
quent salvadon is to be considered.) 

As part of the general tenor of scriptural language I should 
name the class of 

PASSAGES 8I7FPOSED TO IMPLY A 6SNEBAL SALTATION. 

Luke XX. 38 ; Bom. v. 12-21 ; and 1 Cor.xv. 12-58, are 
named aboYC. The others most important are the promises 
that in Christ should all the nations of the earth be blessed " 
(Gen. xii. 3 ; xxii. 18 ; xxYi. 4 ; Acts iii. 25 ; GaL iii. 8 ; 
oomp. Ps. IxYii. 2 ; Ixxii. 11, 17 ; IxxxyI. 9 ; Isa. ii. 2 ; MaL 
iii. 12 ; Roy. xy. 4). The mission of Christ to seek and saYe 
tbe k>st (Matt x. 6 ; xy. 24 ; xviii. 11 ; Luke xix. 10). The 
declaration, ^^ And I, if I be lifted up, will draw all men unto 
me " (John xiii. 32). The designation of Christ as the ^ Lamb 
of God that taketh awaj the sin of the world" (John i. 29 ; 
oomp. 1 John ii. 2) ; as the ^' bread of God that giveth life 
unto the world " (John yL 33 ; comp. Ycr. 51) ; and as the 
" SaYior of the world" (John iY. 42 ; 1 John Iy. 14 ; comp. 
1 Tim. Iy. 10; ii. 4). See also Ro|^xi. 14. The paternal 
relation and character of God (Isa. Ixiii. 16 ; Ixix. 8 ; Mai. 
il 10 ; Matt Yi. 9 ; Luke xi. 2 ; Acts xYii. 26, 28 ; Heb. xii. 9 ; 
bat see context, and comp. Ps. ciii. 13 ; Ezek. xYiii. 4 ; Matt 
Y. 45 ; John yHL 41-44 ; Rom. Yiii. 15). The character of 
Godas loYing and merciful (in manifold passages). The resti- 
tution of all things (Acts ilL 21). The promises of Christ^s 
UDiYesB^ dominion (Phil. iL 9-11 ; Isa. xIy. 23 ; 1 Cor. xy. 
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S4^S8 ; Ber. t. 18). The 408tnMlioD of itaA, Sataa^ and 
bit works (1 Cor. xy. 26, &5 ; Gcd. iii. 15; Hebw ik 14; 
1 Jokn £L 8 ; Bot. xz. 14 ; xxi. 4). 

This list I do not offer as oomplete, so the reader wfil not be 
prejocycod bj its brevity. Seyeial pnasages oonoemiag God's 
long-fiisflering witii and repeated ibf gireness ^£ the Jew:^ in 
the Old TeatameDty might be added as coDtaimng a p ain c ipic * 

Yet if passages declaring the mercy of God are brbogfct 
into the list, those touebing the divine anger, whatever that 
neaas, aoight he added ; and, as apparently asserting a limit 
to the divine forbearance, sacfa a passage as Heb. iiL 7-4T. 11. 

I have tried what I shaM be proiid if I have acoonqiiisbed, 
to give this ^ general tenor " impartially. I here add that I do 
not assume that any of the passages apply to man's final des- 
tiny. I imiply insist that in the absence of all staifeeiiiefit of 
man's immortality this general tenor has great force ; and the 
same silence respecting an immortal nafore in man may admit 
the application o£ tbe common remark, that ihe Uteml cr ofdi- 
nary sense of words is primd fade the true sense, oventtled 
only by special considerations. Whether the literal sense shall 
be applied to physical life and death, or to the question of im- 
mortality, is to be considered. 

I am veiy far from asking or expecting tbat my opponent 
should examine all these four hundred passages, or even a 
small fraction of them. If be shows that those which I shall 
examine do not prove my proposition, I am answered, and that 
triumphantly, unless I happen to select the weakest passages 
for proof. For if my chosen texts do not contain my doctrine, 
there is leflt an h priori presumption against those I do not 
select. And if I ha^AKuled to present fairly the general tenor 
of the Scriptures, my opponent may do better. 

S 4. The ExegeticcH or Analytic Argument 

Somach^thegeneral tenor dr lone of scriptural langnage 
respecting man's destiny. This is the synthetical argmaieiit, 
valitable in its place, but, as I said* iodeeisfte idtlMirt Ifakt 
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Other element of reasoniiig,'— the inquiry what indiyMaal 
expressions mean. 

I wUl now therefore examine a few of these passagos jpote 
particularlj ; partlj to meet certain arguments for their meta- 
phorical sense, and partly to show more directly that they con- 
tain the literal sense, and apply to a final destiny. 

Geii. ii. 17 : *' Of thd tree of the knowledge of good and eyil, fhoa 
shalt not eat of it ; fbr in the day that thon eatest thereof, thoa shalt 
•wely die.'' 

This is claimed, 1st, as applying to temporal ot phydcal 
death only, not that of the soul; 2dly, as denoting m<»ral 
or spiritual death only, and not that of the heing. 

To the first objection it is sufficient to reply for the presetit 
that BO plidn instruction appears to have been given our first 
parents of a distinction betn^een body and soul as *<body 
morW and *^80ul immortaf." Hence, when they saw the 
brutes around them dying into nothingness, and heard the sen- 
tetice, " Dust thou art, and unto dust thou shalt return '* (Gen. 
iii. 19), it seems to me they must have had small hope of im- 
mortality left, unless by a rescue and redemption. And 
whether the promised deliverance would accrue to theur benefit, 
or to that of their seed only, they were not told particularly, 
so far as we are aware. And the expression in Gen. iii. 22, 
^ Lest he put forth his hand and take also of the tree of fifb, 
and eat, and Eve for ever," seems a little discouraging in the 
hour of expulsion from so sweet a paradise. I query whether 
a UniversaHst, commissioned to execute the business^ using 
his own words, would liave said just so much and then have 
dropped the subject, to finish his work by guarding the tree of 
life with forbidding security (ver, 24). 

But it is urged, both by the Orthodox and by Universalists, 
that literal death could not have been intended in the sentence 
in Gren. ii. 17, because our first parents did not actually die on 
the day of their sin. It is inferred that the death intended was 
a moi^al or spiritual death, commonly called death "in tres- 
passes and sins ; " and to support this view the expressions in 
Eph. ii. 1, 5 ; Col. ii. 13 ; Matt. viiL 22 (" Let the dead buiy 
7 
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their dead") ; 1 Tim. v. 6 (''is dead wMe heliveOi'O ; Ker* 
iii. 1 Q* Thou hast a name that thou livest, and art dead"), and 
gome Q^ers, are firequentlj cited. And the apparentlj metar 
phoncal sense of the word in such passages gives a very re- 
spectahle appearance of argument to show that the threatened 
penalty of sin is a death which does not kill. 

But I think the argument is only apparent. True, as Adam 
did not die out on the day he sinned, there must be some figure 
or trope in the sentence ; but it may still be a trope that leares 
the literal sense intact. There is just such a figure, in frequent 
use in the Bible and in the common speech of men. Thus, if 
a person has taken acdve or subtle poison, by which sooner or 
later he must die, or has provoked a mortal enemy, or has 
committed a capital crime, for which he must be detected and 
sentenced, or is falling frqm a precipice and must be fi&tally 
hurt if not dashed in pieces,— »we say ''he is a dead man I** 
And the time of his dying, whether instant or after long years, 
makes no difference in the proper import and truth of the ex- 
pression. The literal sense, of course, remains. This figure — of 
the anticipation of the future as if present — la well known among 
the rhetoricians, who have bestowed upon it the classic name 
oi proUpm. I said it occurs in the Bible. The Egyptians 
applied it to themselves, when the angel of death had smitten 
their first-bom : " We be all dead men." And so the Israelites, 
when the troop of Korah was suddenly destroyed : " Behold, we 
die ; we perish ; we all perish." And God himself is repre- 
sented as speaking in the same way to Abimelech: "Behold 
thou art but a dead man, for the woman which thou hast taken." 

And language very similar to that in Gen. ii. 17, occurs 
in two parallel passages. In Ezod. x. 28, Pharaoh says to 
Moses: " Get thee from me ; take heed to thyself, see my fiice 
no more ; for in that day thou seest my face, thou shalt die." 
Would any one have questioned the veracity of the kii^ if his 
. threatening had been incurred, and executed after several days, 
. or even weeks or months ? Again in 1 Kings ii. 36, 37^ Solo- 
mon says to Shimei: "It shall be that on the day that thou 
goest out, and passest over the brook Kidron, thou shalt know 
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for certain that thou shalt surely die.** Shimei did go, in pur- 
suit of two fugitive servants, (under the law of Congress, we 
suppose, as Solomon had no statute so convenient, and thus bj 
a long prokpsis of three thousand years anticipating the future 
as already present,) all the way from Jerusalem to Gath, and 
then from Gkith to Achish — several days' journey. Did that 
make the threatening word of Solomon out of date ? His last 
words tell his evident . meaning : ^^ Thy blood shall be upon 
thine own head." 

I take the meaning of Gen. ii. 17, to be, then, that life was 

forfeit by transgression. And this might be the life of the 

soul no less than of the body ; nay, it must appear so if there 

were no clear intimation that the soul was spared. And the 

earliest versions and paraphrases, besides able commentators, 

support the view I have given. The Greek translation of 

Symmachus (a. b. 200) renders the phrase : ^ Thou shalt be 

mortal." The Syriac gives the same sense, which is accepted 

by Jerome, and by Grotius. The Arabic renders it : " Thou 

shalt deserve to die." The Targum or paraphrase of Jonathan : 

•* Thou shalt be subject to death," or guilty of death {rtw mov' 

its) ; in like manner Isidore of Pelusium, and an eminent 

Rabbi, Nachmanides. Some of the Hebrews understood it to 

mean immediate death, averted by repentance. (See Fagius, 

in Poole's Synopsis.) Other writers say : " The phrase. Thou 

shalt die, does not signify the fact of dying, but its necessity 

and desert." (Cornelius k Lapide, et. al., in Poole's Synopsis.^ 

Vatablus interprets : ^ Thou shalt be subject to death, both of 

body and soul." And Fagius adds that the Hebrews deny 

not this twofold death. Others : '< Say rather that Adam then 

began to die ; that is, by a lingering death of inward wasting 

and decay." The above are all, save one, varieties of the 

same proleptic sense, and all are varieties of the literal sense* 

They differ in form only, while they agree in substance. The 

sense I have given is also approved by Anselm amcmg the 

mediaeval Fathers, and by Dr. Knapp and Dr. J. MuUer, 

among modem German divines. 
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Of the JewiiiAi bfyittions I may gire §oni6 glimpses ebewhere. 
But &e fbUowingy from a Babbx of the sixteenth centaiy, Abar- 
banel, who knew how to nSk of the immortality of the soul, 
is significant. He says: ^The wicked in their lifetime are 
ealled dead, and their soul is to be destroyed with the ignominy 
of the body, and wlU not have immortality or eternity.** (Sam- 
maty of the Fdth, c. 24.) 

And in one ot other of the following passages of the ^few 
Testament supposed to sustain the metaphorical sense of d^th, 
-^HattTiii. 22 ; Bom. vi. 11; riii. 11 ; Eph.tt. 1, 5; Col. h. 13; 
1 lim. V. 6 ; Rev. iii. 1, — ^I find the seftse I have given sup- 
ported by Theodbret, Chrysostom, Augustine, Erasmus, Calvin, 
Besa, IVirretin, Calovius, Parens, Calixtusj Qomar, Grotius^ 
Yitringa, Bengel, Michaelis, Bret43chneider, Wafal, Biiekert, 
Piatt, Fritzscie, ESuffer, Thofuck, Meyer, Hammoiid, Whitby, 
Chrke, Macknight In this view, to be ^ dead in trespilsses 
and sins " will meau, to be subject 16 death by reason of trecH 
passes and sins. And this agrees naturally with the express 
sious in fizek. rdii* 18 : ** He shall die in his iniquity.** And 
ter. 24 : '^ In his trespass that he hath trespassed, and in his sin 
lliat he hath sinned, in them shall he die.^ And John viii. 21, 
i4 : *^1 said therefore unto you, that ye shall die in your Sins : 
for if ye believe not that I am he, ye shall die in your sins." 
And 1 Cor. xv. 17 : «If Christ be not raised, your faith is 
rain ; ye are yet in your sins." The last expression is used 
6i the Corinthian Christians^ who were supposed to be con- 
verted, regeneitite, and no longer in the ffuik or bandog of sin. 
Bere the only possible sense is, subjection to the effects or peit- 
altf of sin, which is death. Here appears very finely the sense 
^ the Latin word reus, and of the old English word gwSty; Le.. 
KabUy but not of course iU desetving. 

Some of the above writers are Itestorationists. The most 
fudeed, are orthodox. But my iTniversalist fi4ends will hardly 
quarrel with that fact, siiice the interpretation, so fiso* as it 
affects the present question, is as utifitiendly to the orthodox 
view as to the Universalist. It goes to refute the notion of a 
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metapboiieal death that spares the imoMMrtal life of i&e aouL 
And hence the effort of a late writw against the yiew I held lo 
show that these passages do signify spuitual death.* 

But I am wiUmg, far argument's sake, to give np any sup- 
port to my view that oomes from my interpretatioa of all these 
passages. Allow, lor a moment, that ^death in trespasses and 
sins'* denotes morally or spiritually dead. What is gained, 
either to the orthodox view or to the Universalist ? If this 
death is like disease, it remains to he shown that it is not mor- 
tal — that sin is not to the soul what fatal disease is to the 
body. The metaphorical sense may thus include, rather thaa 
exclude, the litcrsd sense. So we say of the abandoned ine- 
briate that he has ^ destroyed " himself. Instead of foofi.«^ly 
arguing that since he is not dead yet, but staggers boisterously 
about, he will live for ever, and never dr<^ into a drunkard's 
grave, we say he will certainly die just because he has des- 
troyed himself. So a moral and spiritual death may fore- 
shadow and atmosphere a real and final death of the souL We 
shall meet this question again. But here it may be remarked 
that the expression '^ detid in trespasses and sins " suppwts the 
notion, if not of radical badness in human nature, at least of 
radical defect ; and thus it supports some of the previous ar^ 
gumait against the Universalist view. The word dead is a 
strong word even in a metaphor. The literal sense of Gkn. iL 
17, is, I think, pretty fkirlj^ sustained. And though the view 
runs counter to the prevalent notions about the immortali^jr of 
the soul, the passage applies to the soul as naturally as to the 
body. And this literal and extended application is proven, I 

♦ Prof. Hovcy (State of the Impenitent Dead, § 5) takes no notice of 
the aathorities given in my book for the proieptic sense of Grea. ii. 17. Hii 
reader might think that I stand alone in ray exegesis. He argaet agtUBat 
it on the ground that sach a lively fignre of speech would not suit the foiv 
mal announcement of a law and i(s penalty. It might be so in modem 
legislation, made into a special branch of government and a special busi- 
ness of a deliberative assembly. But God's personal and earnest words 
to Adam xeqnired bo formality. This argument and the other reMons 
given by Vrot H, fo^ freely submitted to those who r984 both ai^. 

7* 
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think, by a few passives that speak o£ life as a thing io be 
diosen and gained, and of death as to be shunned. I will 
name two or three passages. One is in 

Ezek. xyiii. 31, 32: " Make yon a new heart and a new spirit; for 
why will ye die, O house of Israel ? Por I have no pleasure in the death 
of him that dieth, saith the Lord Qod ; wherefore turn yourselves, and 
nve ye." 

I think the whole chapter and the class of sins which it 
mentions, do not favor the reference of this passage to *the 
national life of the Jews as a people. It is remarkable as 
asserting and insisting on the personal accountability of each 
man for himself, 'f The soul that sinneth, it shall die," and not 
one for another's fault. Does the passage, then, refer to the 
prchnffing of life in this world? It does, indeed, unless we 
suppose the Jews had such hopes of a future life in their own 
land, by a resurrection, that they might well understand these 
words as applying thus. I will not positively affirm that they 
looked so &r into the future, in Ezekiel's time ; though they 
did afterwards. If they did then, the passage decidedly favors 
the future life of the righteous alone. If they understood it 
only of long life on earth, it has only a typical value in my 
argument, though that is something. 

Luke z. 25, 28 : ** Master, what shall I do to inherit eternal life ? . . . 
This do and thou shalt live." 

I do not now affirm that eternal or ataman life implies im- 
mortal life. But the phrase " thou shalt live " naturally sug- 
gests the literal sense. If the aianian life, or life of the gospel 
era, was implied, still Christ must mean more than simply that 
the lawyer would live on and into the gospel age, by keeping 
the commandments. If the aianian life was a spiritual and 
higher life, still Christ's reply no less favors the idea that such 
would be the only continuing and immortal life. 

John xiv. 19 : "Because I live, ye shall live also." 

This expression can not easily be referred to a moral or 4^r- 
iHud life, as distinct £ram life in the literal sense. All the 
circumstances, as they appear in the previous context, seem to 
refer the expression to the future destination of the disciples. 
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•* I will not leave 70U comfortless ; I will come to you. Yet a 
little while, and the world seeth me no more ; hut je see me ; 
because I live, je shall live also." The same literal interpre- 
tation is proven bj the words of Christ in John vL 39, 40, 49, 
54 : " And this is the Father's will which hath sent me, that 
of all which he hath given me I should lose nothing, but should 
raise It up again at the last day. And this is the will of him 
that sent me, that every one which seeth the Son and believeth 
on him may liave everlasting life ; and I will raise him up at 
the last day. . . • Your fathers did eat manna in the wilderness, 
and are dead. . . . Whoso eateth my flesh, and drinketh my 
bloody hath eternal life ; and I will raise him up at the last 
day." 

Bev. ii. 10, 11 : ** Be thou faithful nnto death, and I wiU give thee a 
crown of life. Ho that hath an ear, let him hear what the spirit saith 
unto the churches. He that overcometh shall not be hurt of the second 
death." 

The phrase ** second death," which is here contrasted with "a 
crown of life," occurs in three other places in this book, where 
it is put in contrast with " resurrection," " book of hfe," and 
*• water of life." It was also common among the Jews, and the 
following examples go to show that it meant extinction of being: 
" Every idolator, who says that there is another God besides 
me, I will slay with the second death, from which no man can 
come to life again." (Pirke R. Elieser, c. 34.) ** Let Reuben 
live, and not die the second death, by which the ungodly die in 
the world to come." (Targum of Jerusalem, on Deut xxxiii. 
6.) " This hath been decreed by the Lord, that this sin shall 
not be forgiven them, until they die the second death." (Tar- 
gum on Isa. xxiL 14.) T take this to be a periphrastic way of 
saying that the sin should never be forgiven. So Matt xii. 31 : 
** It shall not be forgiven him, neither in this world, nor in the 
world to come." David Kimchi, one of the ablest Jewish 
doctors, says the Targumist means, in the above expression, 
" the death of the soul in the world to come." Agam : " They 
shall die the second death, and shall not live in .the world to 
come, saith the Lord," (Targum on Jer. IL 39.) « They shall 
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die the second death, so as not to enter into the world to 00016." 
(lb. Jer. li. 57.) 

On the phrase ** the world to eome," I shall speak again. I 
am aware that Dr. Hammondy who is quoted at length bj Mr. 
Paige in his ^ Selections/' makes some application of the pas- 
sage in Rev. xz. 6, to the gospel dispensation. He speaks of 
^ the second death, into which thej are said to go, tliat are 
never to appear in the church again.^ But this indicates no 
immortalitj of the wicked. And the above citations, I think, 
fully warrant the words of Dr. H. : " Whatsoever be signified 
bj the world to come (the age of the Messias, in whatsoever 
Jewish notion of it), it seems to denote such a death from 
which there is no release. And. according to this notion of it, 
as it reflects fitly on the Jirst death (which is a destruction, but 
such as is reparable by a rising or resurrection, but this past 
hopes, and exclusive of that), so will all the several places in 
which it is used, be clearly interpreted. . • • And though, in these 
different matters, some difference there must needs be in the 
significations, yet in all of them the notion of tUter destruction^ 
final, irreparable excision, may very properly be retained and 
' applied to each of them." 

Matt. m. 2S : " Fear Bot them which kill the body, bat are not able to 
kill the sopl; bat rather fear him which is able to destroy both soul and 
body in hell." Compare Lake xiL 5. 

I need not here debate the question whether the being here 
referred to as ^ able to destroy both soul and body'' is God or 
Satan. It is supposed to be Satan by Maurice in his ^^ Theologi- 
cal Essays," and also by Stier in his ^ Words of Jesus," in a 
happy statement of the argument. This view likewise accords 
with a remarkable passage of Amobius, in his work " Against 
the Gentiles," (a.d. 303.) « This is the real death of man 
which leaves him nothing. What we see is but the separation 
of soul and body, not his utter destruction. This, I say, i^ the 
true death <^ man, when souls that know not Grod are consumed 
by long-continued torment, by a fierce fire into which certain 
cruel enemies shall cast them, who were unknown before Christ, 
and detected by himself alone." (1. 2. c 14.) Amobius evi- 
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dently refers to the evil aageb, whom, in a eolleeli^e flense. Dr. 
Bushnell calls Satan. What Amobius sajs of ^ leng-ccmtifiaed 
torment," or of tnfitetton generally, belongs to his age. It ooa- 
cems the form of tbooght onlj, not its substanee. 

'Hiat annihilation is the danger here described is coooeded 
by Dr. Ballou, who says : ** We see no aflusion, here, to die 
idea of aidless misery, bat rather to that ef annihilation. It 
was a JdBinff of the soul as well as the body, a destroyhig 
of both soul and body ; and the Mteral import at least of both 
expressions is, that it was a destraclion of the one in the same 
sense as of the other." (Uniyersalist Expositor, voL !▼. p. 
168 : See Paige, Selections, in loeo,) And Mr. BaHbnr : ^Mea 
who are able to kill the body could not kill the whole man or 
person, for this would be to blot the man for ever out of eidsi- 
ence. God only^as able to do this." ^If Gehenna refera 
to punishment in a future state, the passage in question rather 
teaches the doctrine of annihiliation than endless miseiy.** 
(First Inquiry, pp. 162, 156. See also Appendix, pp. 854, 
355.) These writers think there could be no actual danger of 
annihilation, — or that, if Grod can thus destroy, it does not fol- 
low that he mU, — because those whom Christ addressed were 
in the divine favor and under the divine protection. Very 
true ; but that does not destroy all practical meaning of the 
passage. It may still describe a danger from which the dis^ 
pies were delivered by their faithful alle^ance, and wookl be 
finally saved by ** continuing unto the end ; " and a danger to 
which those are still exposed who do not trust in God because 
they do not love him. 

Again, when one urges that the disciples were in no actual 
danger of annihilation, I reply, it is equally true that they were 
in no actual danger of any other calamity which gehewna may 
be supposed to mean. But Universalists now contend that 
" gehenna punishment," in some sense, is or has been actually 
suffered by ungodly men. And this is to admit that t/ destruc- 
tion of ^both soul and body" means annihUation, that is aa 
actual danger, to be averted only by repentwice. Qirist never* 
warns against an unreal danger. 
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Now that the destnietioa of the hodif here contemplated Is 
literal, is admitted by all. ' Itvemains to be shown that the 
contemplated destruction of the sotd is not also literal ; or that 
the phrase ^* destroy both soul and body in gehenna** admits 
the idea that the soul is indestructible, or never will in fact be 
destroyed. But the literal sense seems so obvious and inev- 
itable that some Universalists take the word ^^soul^ (psyche), 
not in its modem sense, but in the sense of ^^ life," comparing 
the passage with Isa. x. 18, and Mai. iv. 1. They take the 
phrase ^* soul and body " to be proverbial, and the whole phrase 
in hand to denote an utter destruction, temporally. But in a 
Bible that says nothing about an immortal soul, this interpre- 
tation is quite formidable. Admitting the phrase to be prover- 
bial, it remains to be shown that the destruetion named spares 
a principle of immortality, of which the Scriptures say nothing. 
But the passage in Matt. x. 28, is of still further importance, 
because it contains a much disputed word, gehenna (hell). 
Universalist writers have shown with great learning and abil- 
ity that gehenna can not mean a place of eternal misery. It is 
taken from the valley of the swi of Hinnonij or Tophet, and 
there was no eternal misery there. And because the punish- 
ment referred to in the twelve places in the New Testament 
where the word occurs, could not be executed in that valley, 
Universalists have also inferred that it might be something 
different from any punishment accomplished in that valley. 
Here two questions arise : What was the punishment of the 
literal Tophet? and. What corresponds to it, in the penalty of 
gehenna f 

In Mark ix. 43-48, the word gehenna thrice occurs, and as 
often the phrase, " Where their worm dieth not, and the fire is 
not quenched." This brings us at once to Isa. xlvi. 24, the 
only other place where the phrase is found. '^ They shall go 
forth, and shall look upon the carcasses of the men that have 
transgressed against me ; for their worm shall not die, neither 
shall their fire Se quenched ; and they shall be an abhorring 
unto all flesh." Here I do not see that it matters whether the 
place described is the valley before Jerusalem, or the scene of 
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tlie ntm ^ Senmiclierifo's anny, or of the deBtniction of Je- 
rusalem. Allowing all this latitade, the words still denote a 
proper destmction, the fire devouring what the worm does not 
consume. The orthodox view of eternal non-destmction as 
much &vors the immortality of ^carcasses" as of the lost 
souL The accampamments of this scene of death are, the 
horror and infiuny of dying unburied, the body being thrown 
into an accursed place once devoted to a hideous idol worship* 

Death, then, with all its degradations and corruptions £>r 
''an abhorring unto all flesh," was the literal significance of 
Tq)het. Such was the type — what was the antilype ? 

Universalists maintain ^lat the special punishment of ge- 
henna was accomplished in the destruction of Jerusalem, ia 
fulfilment of the prophecies in Jer. vii. 31-34 ; xix. 6-13i. 
(See Balfour, First Inquiry, pp. 123-128.) It seems to me 
difficult to refer to aU the passages that contain the expressicm, 
particularly James iiL 6, to that particular event Yet I am 
wilfing for argument's sake to suppose that they oeOitain no 
aihsion to a punishment after death. It will still remam for 
the Universalist to show diat the Jews who suffered that pun* 
ishment have any resurrection either to " everlasting life," or 
to unmorlality. This point will be examined soon. 

Bat suppose we take Schleusner's statement, that among the 
Jews << any severe punishment, especially a shameful kind- of 
death, was denominated gehenneu" And also that the phrase 
"soul and body" was a proverbial expression, as above named. 
Setting out from this view, we naturally inquire how the Jews 
themselves came to use the term gehenna. Its general import 
is likely to appear in their traditions, though in these traditions 
may be many things foolish and puerile. In this view I quote 
a few passages from the Targums and the Talmud, premising 
that the doctrine of annihilation was adverse to the philos(^hie 
doctrine of the << immortal soul" which had begun to affect 
the Jewish mind. And again, I think J shall show that the 
^7 Gbnstians, no less than the Targumists and Talmudista^ 
held the annihilation of the incorrigibly wicked. 

In the Jerusalem Targum on Qen. iii. 24, it is said: ^*He 
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made gdbettM tor tfaa wieked, Hke a tvo-ed^ed flwcvd, enttiiig 
ekhar way; and in the midat of H sparks and coals, bunmg up 
tha wicked.^ In the Taipim on Ps. xxxyiii. 20 1 '^ And they 
flhall be ecmsiimfid in the smoke of gebenna.'^ On Sed. viis. 
10: ^ lliey ha^ve gone to he consamed in gehenna." And on 
Ba. xad* 9, gehenna is spoken of as ^ a fire which goes &rth 
fiom the bodies of the wicked and sets them on fire ; for tt is 
fiajd, ^ Ye shall omceive chafi, and bnng &rth stnMe ; yonr 
bmafek, as fife, shall devoor you.'' This Baay illustrate the 
jdiraia in James, iii. 6: ^aet on fire cfheUJ' The writer of 
the apocryphal book, Eedesiasticiia, evidently aUuduig te ^ ge^ 
Iwnna punishment^" says: ^'Humble thy spirit Tery muQh; 
finr the vengeanee on the flesh of the ungodly is fire aa4 
wi»BiiB" (yii. 19). And again: ^He that joineth hiioself to 
karlote will be reckless. Ik>ttenness and wtfcma shall Inherit 
Ilim ; aad he shall be lifted up for a greater ewsmj^ ; aad his 
aoHd shall be takoi away out of the number." (six. 8.) The 
Jewish Tahnud also says: ^ Those who sk) and i^bel greatjiy 
In Israel, as well as gentile sinners, shall descend into g^nna, 
and there be judged during twelve months; at the end of 
widch the body is consumed, the soul is burned up, and the 
spirit is scattered beneath the feet of tite just, as it 'is siiid in 
Hal. iv. 8." 

What, then, was ^gehenna pumshment," even if we take 
Ibe disputed word as an adjective, signifying simply the severeait 
judgment, as UniversaUst writers ei|>]ain the w<»Eds in Matt. 

That ^extermination is. the greatest of all punishments" is 
a eiKmnon remark of Maimonides, the ^ Ea^ of the Jewi^ 
DoetoiB," and of other Babbies. One of these, speaking of the 
death of the soul, says this is ^ perfected punishment, and ex« 
oisicm absplute, and perdition and Gormptxm, which is never 
reversed, and is the greatest among all punishments." And 
we dismiss the passive in hand with the words of Dr. Befitley, 
partly as oonfirming our interpretation, partly as showing that 
the punishment may not be severe beyond all reason or thou^^t 
of man: "Oh, dismal reward of Infidelity! at which Nature does 
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shriok and shiver wkh horror, Whajt 6om^ of the leumedeBt 
doctors among the Jews have esteemed the most dreadful ef 
all punishments^ and have assigned for the portion of the 
blackest criminals of the damned, — so interpreting Tophetp 
Abaddon, the Valley of Slaughter, and the like, for final ex- 
tinction and deprivation of being, — this atheism exhibits to ua 
as an equivalent to heaven." (Boyle Lecture, Sermon I.) 

2 P«t. ii. 19 ; " l^ut tbese, as natural brnto beasts, laack to be takea 
and destroyed, apeak evil of the things that tliey anderstanil not ; «a4 
shall utterly perish in their own corruption." 

Granting, {or argument's sake^ that this re&rs to a temporal 
destruction, it will remain for the Universalist to 9how that the 
phrase " shall utterly perish " allows a subsequent resurrection 
to immortality. It may also be compared with Acts iii. 23, 
where Peter quotes from Deut. xviii. 19, and says: ^^ Every 
soul which will not hear that Frophet shall be utterly destroyed 
(exolothreuthesetai) from among the people." This was the 
punishment of extirpation, and it is explained in the Mishna, 
the text or older tradition of the Talmud, as cutting off from 
the life of the oldm hahhd^ — a Hebrew phrase denoting the 
world or age which the Jews expected to inherit in the resur- 
rection of the dead, and which they exjpected would continue 
for ever. What the phrase means we- are to decide. I will 
only say for the present that it seems connected not only with 
the phrases, ^ world to come " {aion ho erchamenos, Mark x. 
30; Luke xviii. 30, meUon aion^ Heb. vL 5), and "that world" 
{aion ekeinosy Luke xx. 35), but also with the zoe eis ton 
aiona^ and the zoe aionios which are the subject of our next 
inquiry ; and that it was a common expression in the Mishna 
that such an one is " worthy of the oldm haiibd " (see Schoett- 
gen, Horse Heb., in Luc. xx. 35). 

§ 5. Do the phrases zoe aidnios, (rendered in our version 
"etemaV* or ^everlasting life,^' hy Universalists, ^^age-last- 
ing " or ^ aidnian Itfe'^) and its equivalent zoe eis ton ai5na, 
imply immortal life ? 

It it freely admitted that aion aud aidnios are often used in 
8 
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a Itmited sense. The former word does not necessarily mean 
eiemtty ; nor the latter a duration strictly eternal* The same 
is true of their English equivalents. The word ever is appa« 
rentlj derived from the Latin xevumy which is the same as cdon. 
When one says, " I have ever loved flowers," the phrase limits 
the term to a very few years. Yet, when it is asked whether 
the earth wil]^ endure ybr ever, we understand an absolute eter- 
nity. In the same way the phrase eia ton otono, like its He- 
brew equivalent, roldm, may signify a duration without any 
limit, assigned or conceived. And the word aidnios i^ doubt- 
less thus used. (Rom. xvi. 26 ; 2 Cor. iv. 17, 18 ; v. 1 ; 
1 Tim. vi. 1^; 2 Tim. ii. 10 ; Heb. v. 9 ; ix. 14, 15 ; 1 Pet. 
V. 10.) 

As already remlarked, the phrase zde aidnios is used forty- 
five times in the Bible, and in most instances partitively, or 
with reference to a class. It is therefore important to the Uni- 
versalist argument to show, if possible, that the phrase does 
not signify ^ eternal life,'' in the strict sense of that expressi(m. 
Either the adjective aidnios does not refer to duration at all, 
but signifies the nature or Mnd of life spoken of, or it refers 
simply to the future age or dispensation, as distinct from the 
expiring Jewish economy. The latter view, I think, is that 
preferred by Universalists. The phrase eis ton aidna would, 
of course, be taken in a similar sense. 

To the first view, — that zoe aidnios denotes a gospel or 
spiritual life, derived from Christ, as the Lord of the gospel 
age, or (according to Maurice) a divine life, that relates us to 
the Eternal One, — I simply reply : Granting this as the pri* 
mart/ sense of the word, then is not the endless continuance of 
the life imp^ed as a secondary/ sense ; and if so, do not the 
** perishing," <« death," and "not seeing life," put in contrast 
with it, denote a falling short of immortal life ? 

To the second view I find several objections : 

1. The matters of contrast, and the connected and paralleled 
expressions, do not favor a reference merely to the gospel dis- 
pensation. Contrasted are the expressions, to " perish " (Joha 
iiL 15, 16 (comp. vi. 27) ; x. 28) ; "persecutions in this time" 
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(Mark x. 30 ; Luke xviii. 80) ; "^ death " (John v. 24 ; Bom. 
V. 21 ; vi. 23) ; " abiding in death " (1 John iii. 14, 15) ; « oor- 
raption" (Gral. vi. 8). The following expressions are con- 
nected : " Ye judge yourselves unworthy of" (Acts xiii. 46) ; 
^ As many as were ordained to " (ver. 48) ; ^ To those who by 
patient continuance in well-doing seek for glory, honor and 
immortality'' (Rom. ii. 7) ; to '^ lay hold on" (1 Tim. vL 12, 
19). Tlie phrase ^ to live for ever " (ets tan oiona) occurs in 
John vi. 51, 58, which should be compared with cho^ah Volqm 
(Gen. iii. 22 ; Dent xxxii. 40 ; Ps. xxi. 26 ; xlix. 9). The 
following expressions are also important: ^They [Christ's 
flock] shall never perish " (shall not perish et# ton aiSna, John 
X. 28) ; ^ shall never die " (shall not die ets ton aidna, John 
xi. 26) ; ^ shall never see death " or '* taste of death " (ets ton 
cddna, John viiL 51, 52) ; ^^ shall never thirst" (ets ton atonOf 
John iv. 14) ; ^^ He that doeth the will of God abideth for ever " 
^eis ton aidnay 1 John ii. 17). I also venture to name as 
parallel the pbrase ^ neither can they die any more " (Luke 
XX. 36), because it stands in connection with the phrase ^ to 
obtain that world " (tou aidnos ekeinou, ver. 35). 

2. If the phrases in question are referred to the Christian 
dispensation, many of the passages where they occur will be 
hard to translate. The following are examples : ^ Shall not 
thirst during the Christian dispensation.*' ** Shall not perish 
during the Christian era." " Sh^l not perish for the age to 
come, neither shall any man pluck them out of my hand." 
" Shall live during (or into, ets) the future age." « Abideth 
daring the Messianic kingdom." " God so loved the world 
that he gave his only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth 
on him might not perish, but have life for the age." « Whoso- 
ever liveth and believeth on me shall not die during the aidn. 
Believest thou this ? " 

I do not wonder that in the argument which confines these 
phrases to a dispensation, the terms " aionian life" and " seonic 
life" are found so convenient and occur so often. But this is 
not to translaie the words of life ; and we should not be con- 

\ 
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tent with ft m^re tram/ery whan ft traadation isvi^ves or 
betrajs no difficuUj. 

d. It would follow that immortal Kfe is one of the Forest 
things named in the Bibk. It follows that he who ^ brought 
life and immortality to light," and who ^ had the words of 
eternal life/' spoke of immortal life ia only a single recorded 
instanee. (Luke xz. 36.) In this view, about 6fty pawwgfis ajee 
given up at onoe as containing no assurance whatever against 
the final annihilation of all mankind. And the whole doctrine 
of knuM^rtality, either fpr all men or for ai^ select claos of 
men, rests upon half a doaen passages or less* For not only the 
fifty passages that speak of ^^ ai<mian " life will ^ul in this gxeat 
axgumeat, but all which speak merely of ^life" or of ^salva- 
tion ; " for life and salvation might be only ior a temporary 
existence. But if these words are supposed to in^y immor- 
tality, then those who have not life or salvation, may have no 
immortality. 
• And here, before proceeding to the few passages on which 
depends the last hope of immortality* I must r^eat the cau- 
tion against the assumption of man's immortal nature. Mr. 
Balfour, In his " First Inqairy," has very properly remarked 
on this subject : ^ Is not the doctrine of the soul's inmortahty 
revealed in the New Testament? No; for if it was taught 
there, it would be no revelation from Grod to the world, for it 
was a popular doctrine among the heathen nations many cea*? 
turies bdbre the Christian era. With more propriety it might 
be said that the heathen revealed this doctrine to God than 
that God revealed it to them. Had the New Testament 
writers believed the soul to he immortal, why did they never 
speak of it as such ? " (Pp. 332, 3.33,) 

The sum is this. The Scriptures reveal no ^ iomiortaUty of 
the soul." And they announce the ^^ aionian " life, not c^ all 
mankind, but of those who through faith become righteous or 
good. I^ now, ^' aionian " life d(m imply immortal lile, the 
numerous passages in question teach moat decidedly the immor- 
tality of a class* 

I 
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§ 6. ^ '^ monian " U/e does not imply imnunial life, then cm 
any who fail of it finally attoin immortal life f '* 

This question is important in the Universalist argument, 
and complicated generally. Important, because some Univer- 
salist writers admit that a sin has been committed of which it 
is said there is never forgiveness, neither in this age (aion), 
nor in the age {aion) to come. (Mark iii. 29.) Mr. Balfour, 
treating on this passage, makes temporal death the irremissible 
penalty in either age. He says : ^^ It is generally admitted 
that temporal death was the punishment of crimes under the 
old dispensation; and that temporal death was inflicted for 
crimes under the new, no one will dispute ; for Ananias and 
bis wife, persons in the church at Corinth, are noted examples ; 
and John speaks of a sin unto death, for which even Christians 
were not to pray, 1 John v. 16, 17." (Second Inquiry, pp. 
279,-280.) Thus Mr. Balfour. It remains to be shown that 
Ananias and Sapphira, failing signally of '^ aionian " life, shall 
yet attain pardon of soul, and inmiortal life. Is there a 
ikird dispensation, of forgiveness for sins unpardonable in the 
second ? The language of the Epistle to the Hebrews I think 
hardly allows that " For it is impossible for those who were 
once enlightened, and have tasted of the heavenly gift, and were 
made partakers of the Holy Spirit, and have tasted the good 
word of Grod, and the powers of the age {aion) to come, if 
they sliall fall away, to renew them again unto repentance ; 
seeing they crucify to themselves the Son of God afresh, and 
put him to an open shame" (vi. 4-6). "For if we sin wil- 
fully after that we have received the knowledge of the truth, 
there remaineth no more sacrifice for sins ; but a certain fear- 
ful looking for of judgment, and of fiery indignation, which 
sh^l devour the adversaries" (x. 26, 27). Granting this 
"judgment and fiery indignation " to signify the destruction of 
Jerusalem, where is the '' sacrifice for sins " thereafter ? 

Mr. Paige endeavors to show that Mark iii. 29, does not 
preclude final forgiveness, with a noticeable remark : " If, by 
never forffiveviessy it be denoted, strictly speaking, that the blas- 
phemy against the Holy Spirit shall never be given, then there 
8* 
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Is a direct contradiction between this verse and verse 28 ; for 
there it is positively asserted, without any limitation or excep* 
tion, that ' all sins shall be forgiven unto the sons of men, and 
hi^uphemtes wherewith soever they shall blaspheme.' " (Conun. 
in loc) This would be called by Coleridge an asthmatic 
exegesis. Need any one be told that the 29 th verse is the 
limitation and exception to the statement made in verse 28 ? 
This statement is in fact worse than nonsense without such a 
limitation. Aside from the qualifying exception, it is a procla- 
mation of unbounded license to sin and blasphemy. K.an}r 
one doubts this, let him read the 28th vei*se without the 29th. 
And then, as he shudders at the repeal of all moral law which 
stares him in the face, let him ask what the 29 th verse does 
mean. I do not see how one can then avoid the notion of an 
unpardonable sin. 

And if we take the whole expression as a strong, proverbial 
mode of speech, — as if it were said, ^^ That is the blackest 
guilt of all; God will forgive any thing else but it," — I do 
not see how we can escape the same conclusion, that there may 
be a sin unforgiven in the age to come, whether that age or 
aton be temporary or eternal. 

And some of the expressions before cited show that the Jews 
regarded a certain guilt as finally unpardonable. ^ This hath 
been decreed by the Lord, that this sin shall not be forgiven 
them until they die the second death." " They shall die the 
second death, and shall not live in the world to come, saith the 
Lord." 

But the question I have raised is also complicated. For it 
involves the whole doctrine of the Resurrection. Is this moral 
and spiritual, consisting in the conversion of the soul ? or, is it 
physical, initiating the immortal life ? Does it occur at the 
death of the body ? or is it an event yet future to the human 
race ? If future, is it simultaneous, and homogeneous for all ? 
or, is there a twofold resurrection, one to immortality, and 
another abortive, ending in a sleep that knows no waking ? 

I shall have neither time nor occasion to resolve all these 
complications. All these shades of opinion are found in almost 
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every denomination of Christians, and only one of them is 
peculiar and essential to the Universalist viQw. I need only 
show that there is not a final resurrection of all to immortal 
life. The supposed proof of this rests upon two or three pas- 
sages, which must be the final resort of the Universalist faith. 
I have already alluded to them, and we will now examine 
them. 

Luke XX. 34-38 : " The children of this world (age, aidnos) many and 
are given in marriage. Bat they which shall be accounted worthy to 
obtain that world (age, aidnos) , and the resurrection from the dead,neithcr 
marry nor are given in marriage ; neither can they die any more ; for 
they are equal unto the angcb ; and are the children of God, being the 
children of the resurrection. Now that the dead are raised, even Moses 
showed, at the bush, when he calleth the Lord the God of Abraham, and 
the God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob. ■ For he is not a God of the 
dead, but of the living ; for all live unto him." 

Some have supposed that the expression, " a God of the 
living," proves that the dead are now alive. But this would 
manifestly vacate the proof of a resurrection — the very thing 
that Christ was to show. What need of a resurrection for 
those' who live? Thus Tyndale, answering the Platonic 
Thomas Moore, says : " Ye destroy the arguments wherewith 
Christ and Paul prove the resurrection. ... If the souls be 
in heaven, tell me why they be not in as good case as the 
angels be ? And then what cause is there of the resurrec- 
tion?" The sense is this: God is the God of Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob, not because they were then alive, for the Jews 
never thought of them as such, but because they were to live, 
in the resurrection. Here is the figure of prolepsis, before 
noticed. God " calleth the things that are not [yet], as if they 
[already] were." The heirs of life belong to the living God ; 
they " live unto him " because his eye is upon them, and no 
power can pluck them from his hands, but they shall be raised 
up at the last day. They have a life hid with Christ in God. 
But not so the children of death. This explains an expres- 
sion already cited from the apocryphal Book of Wisdom, ii. 23 : 
" By the envy of the devil death came into the world, and they 
fcUow him that are of his side." 
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But it is Baid, ** For aU live unto liim." This expFesaiotn is 
importaQt in the Universalist argument. But it proves nothing; 
for the context naturally refers the ^ all" to the subjects of 
discourse, either the patriarchs just mentioned, or thoee '^ ae* 
counted worthy to obtain that world," in ver. 35. Then it will 
be perfectly proper to read, " For they all liye unto him." The 
Greek always allows this whenever the context can suggest it ; 
for the pronoun is implied or rather contained in the verb, and 
is never separately expressed when the context does suggest 
it. And in the Syriac, as given us by Dr. Murdock, we actu* 
ally have ^ translation I offer: " For they all live unto huaa." 

The same phrase is used in Bom. vi. 10, 11, and Gal. ii. 19, 
apparently with reference to the future and immortal life. 
There is nothing in either context to suggest its application to 
the entire human race. 

This phrase has also a historical interest. It occurs twenty- 
four times in the " Book of the Shepherd," written by Hennas, 
about A.D. 140. Clement of Alexandria cites a passage from 
it as " divinely expressed.'* Origen thought the book " divinely 
inspired." Chevalier Bunsen calls it ^^one of those books 
which, like the Divina Commedia and the Pilgrim's Progress, 
captivate the mind by the united power of thought and fiction, 
both drawn from the genuine depths of the human soul." All 
these admirers of the book rank as Universalists. It was read 
by the churches of Greece as late as the time of Jerome, and 
was the great exponent of the religious mind of the second 
century. But this favorite phrase, " shall live unto God," is in 
every instance referred to a class and never to all mankind. 
As used by Hermas it seems to refer to the future and immor- 
tal life. 

But it is asked, Is not the resuirection here spoken of uni- 
versal ? This can not be inferred from the expression " the 
dead " (ver. 37) ; for the article does not, of course, make the 
expression universal, and in several of the like expressions 
in 1 Cor. XV. the article is omitted. Again, the expression 
in ver. 36 is peculiar. The " resurrection from (ek) the dead" 
is different from << the resurrection of the dead," and there are 
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Strong r^iafidEid for ^ferriiig the phtUe to tli« fi<M«ftlled ^'f^stir* 
rectidtt of the just/^ as if this were a resui^rection Jrom dmenf 
the dead, either by pri<»rity in tin^, or by their prerogative as 
being worthy of life- In Luke xiv. 14, we read, " Thou shalt 
be recompensed at ihe resurrecticm ^ the just." In Acts i v. 2, 
we read of " the resarrecdon of Jesus from (ek) the dead," — 
the last phrase being the same with that under consideration. 
So likewise in Acts xxvL 23, and Bom. i. 4. In Phil. iii. 10, 
11, Paul says : ^ That I may know him [Christ], and the pow- 
er of his resurrection, and the fellowship of his sufferings, being 
made conformable unto his death ; if by any means I might 
ttttimi unto tto resurrection of the dead." In this remarkable 
passage the term rendered resurrection in yer. 2, is itself pecu- 
liar. It is not anaskms, but exanastasis, ^=- an out-rtginff, or a 
riiinff up from among the dead. Universalists think Paul can 
not here refer to a literal resurrection, because he was sure of 
that, aud because it would be absurd to say of it, << Not as 
though I had already attained, either were already perfect " 
(ver. 12). But there was reason why Paul should say this. 
There were those who said that the resurrection was past 
already, subverting the faith of some (1 Tim ii. 18). These 
were the spiritualists of that day, denying that Christ had come 
in the flesh, and affirming that the resurrection was rather an 
eeci^ from the body or the ^ form," than a being clothed upon 
a^ the pattern of Christ's glorious body. Paul had, more- 
over, good examples to follow — some in that " great cloud of 
witnesses" — in striving after a resurrection. Women had 
received their dead raised to life again ; and others accepted 
not deliverance from torture^ '^ that they might obtain a better 
resurrection " (Heb. xi. 35). This could not have been con- 
version. Again, the phrase ^ were already perfect " evidently 
does not refer to moral perfection, or holiness, but recalls the 
expression in Heb. xii. 23 : " the spirits of just men made per- 
fect;" and this apparently signifies the being nuide complete, 
ia &e resurrection state. It is in almost so many words, ^ the 
I'esiimction q(^the just" Again, to say that Paul was sure 
of a resurrection is not to touch the point in question. To be 
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sure of an anatian8f was not to be sore of the ezancuUtm,^ In 
this might specially appear " the power of Christ's resarrec- 
tion," — in a " resurrection of life," clothing the hwrs of life 
with spiritual bodies, of which his own risen form was the type 
and the assurance to all that " live and believe " on him, or 
have living faith in him, that they may ^ never die." Compare 
what is said in Bev. xx. 5, 6 : ^^ This is the first resurrection. 
Blessed and holy is he that hath part in the first resurrection ; 
on such the second death hath no power." This might be 
emphatically the resurrection, compared with which that of 
''the unjust" should be sometimes nameless or forgotten. Why, 
then, should Universalists dwell so much on '' the resurrectioa 
of the dead, both of the just and the unjust " (Acts xxiv. 15) 
as literal, while they take as simply nwral or spiritttal the 
words in John v. 28, 29 ? " All that are in the graves shall 
'hear his voice, and shall come forth ; they that have done good, 
unto the resurrection of life ; and they that have done evil 
unto the resurrection of condemnation."* 

And once more. We have ali^ady remarked that the ex- 
pression " they which shall be accounted worthy," is, in form^ 
the description of a class of persons, and does not refer itsdf to 
all mankind. The equivalent expression in ver. 36, " the 
children of Grod^" also fi'equently occurs apparently denot- 
ing a class; e.g.: Matt. v. 9 ; John xi. 52 ; Rom. viii. 16, 21 ; 
ix. 8 (" They which are the children of the fiesh, these are 
not the children of God"), 26; Gal. iii. 26; John iii. 10 
(''In this the children of Grod are manifest, and the children 
of the devil ") ; v. 2. It is sometimes urged that the phrase 
" accounted worthy " does not denote moral fitness, but simply 
being thus "honored." This I admit for argument's sake. 

* The words in ver. 21, certainly look to the literal sense. "As the 
Father raiseth up the dead, and quickeneth them, even so the son qnick- 
eneth whom he will." Also ver. 20 : " Greater works than these, that 
ye may marvel." Christ had jnst healed the impotent man. The resur- 
rection of the son of the widow of Nain, and of Lazarus, occurred not 
long after. This may explain the expression in ver. ^ " The hour is 
coming, and now is," which is net repeated in ver. 28 
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Still we read of those who ^judged themselves unworthy of 
eternal Mle ** (Acts xiii. 46), and who were apparently taken 
at their word. 

And this sn^ests my closing remark on this passage. What 
was this eternal or '^ aionian " life, which Luke records as hav- 
ing been rejected (Acts xiii. 46), if not the very life of which 
Christ is here speaking (Luke xx. 34-38) ? The '' that 
world ** of which certain are ^ accounted^ worthy," is the oMoriy 
precisely the age, dispensation, or whatever it '^be that is con- 
tained in the expressions ^'for ever" (eis ton aidna) and 
^ world to come " (ho meUon aton), and which gives us the 
a^ective aionios, so often rendered '< eternal." It is the word 
used in Mark iii. 29, where it is said that for a certain sin 
there is ^ never forgiveness." But Universali'sts confess that 
in Bach an cddn the sin is unforgiven. Now these were not 
two distinct atons. The phrase " world (or aim) to come," 
often used in the New Testament, seems to have been also pro- 
verbial with the Jews, so Christ might speak €f it as.'Mhat 
fl»a»." If, then, the phrase " hath never forgiveness " applied 
to this a»o», admits an afler forgiveness, why does not the 
phrase ^ neither can they die any more," admit a subsequent 
dying? The adverbs (pudepote, Mark iii. 29, and ouk e^», 
Luke kx. 36) are equally strong. If the latter signifies im- 
« mortal life for all, the former gives us contradiction. Who will 
tell us the way out of this dilemma ? It may be said there 
mt$t he some distinction between the two ai^ns. But the 
utmost I can conceive is, a difference in form, leaving the aiSn 
single ; the aim of the church militant, and the aim of the 
church triumphant ; the kingdom on earth, and the kingdom 
in the heavens; but each including the same persons, and 
leaving to those who hear the gospel the duty to ^ lay hold on 
eternal life " as if no other life were immortal. 

The next passage to be considered is, — 

1 Cor. XV. 22 : " For as in Adam all die, even so in Christ shall all be 
made alive." 

Two qaesticms arise here. 1st, Does the term '^ all " in each 
member of the verse include the enture human race? 2d» If 
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80, doM it preclude ihA disdnetion of a tiTofold feMf«reeta<m, 
of the juet and of the unjust, one class to 1^ and the ofher to 
condemnation ? 

1. There would be no exegetical rideiice whatev^ in Ally- 
ing the word *^ all," in each member of the verse, to the mA- 
,)ects of discourse in the previous context. These were, those 
wIk) had ^< fallen asleep in Christ" It wAs doubt res^ting 
their destiny, that troubled the Corinthian Chrfetimd. The 
expression, ^if in this -life only we have hope, we are of all 
men most miserable," goes to make the case of believers, — 
who then found little good in life, and who were kiUed all the 
day long, — the burden of the argument Again, where our 
translation speaks of ''the dead," the article is commonly 
omitted in the original. This is a matter of some account if 
the bemg '' made alive " is taken as the '' resuirectidn of life." 
The arrfciele is found only in verses 21^ (baptized for the dead), 
d$, 42, 52. Here the righteous dead, whether a part^ or all 
mankind, ardidoubtless intended. But in every othelf instanee 
(ver. 12 (twice), 13, 15, 20, 21, 82) the aaticle is ousted. 
We may then translate, e.g. in ver. 16, '' If dead pers<mB riee 
not, then is Christ not raised." We are not warranted in 
saying that in these verses '' the dead " means of course all the 
dead. For all these reasons I find no difficulty whatever in 
rendering ver. 22 with reference to Christians, designated in* 
ver. 18, 19, 20 : ^ For as they all die in Adam, even so in Christ 
shall they all be mude alive." The Greek admits this nO less 
than in Luke xx. 38, whei^e, as we have seen, tlie Syrian 
requires it The very common word "all," very natul^y 
used as I have taken it, does not require a sudden extension 
of the subject to embrace all mankind. 

Yet granting that the word ''all" in the first memiier of tlie 
verse applies to all the children of Adam, it may in the eeoond 
member apply to all the ^ children of Gk>d" in Christy and to 
none others. Sueh a comparison oi two fiuniliefl and of their 
respective heads would not be unnatural. I choose^ however, 
Hot to argue this point, partly because this would TWfnn some 
stNioe, and partly because it iA done by tinee in the evdNdox 
view, and is less necessary for me. 
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8. But admitting that the word ^ all *' applies in Uie second 
clause to tlie whole hnman race, we find in the next verse a 
disdnction which may imply a resurrection of some ** to con- 
demnation." " But every man in liis own order ; Christ the 
first fruits, afterwards they that are Chrtsfs, at his coming.** 
Here it seems to be implied that there are some who are not 
Cbrisfs. After Christ, the first instalment of the resurrection 
is of a special ** order " or company ; evidently the same witli 
that spoken of in I'Thes. iv. 14, 16, where Pa«l writes with 
much the same purpose (ver. 13) : " For if we believe that 
Jesus died and rose again, even so them also which sleep in 
Jesos will God bring with him. . . . The dead in Christ shall 
rise first." And this reminds us of the " first resurrection," on 
whose subjects " the second death hath Jio power " (Rev. xx. 5, 
6). And as we read on in 1 Cor. xv. 24, 25, about " the end," 
and the " putting down all rule and all authority and power," 
and " putting all enemies under his feet," we find no warrant 
in inferring the conversion of these adverse forces. The same 
event seems to be predicted in Ps. ii. 8 : " Ask of me, and I 
shall give thee the heathen for thine inheritance, and the ut- 
termost parts of the earth for thy possession." But the next 
verse indicates a severer conquest than conversion: "Thou 
Phalt break them with a rod of iron ; thou shalt dash them in " 
pieces like a potter's vessel." And ver. 12: "Kiss the Son, 
lest he be angry, and ye perish from the way." 

We have cited 1 Thes. iv. 14-16, which doubtless describes 
the same fact with 1 Cor. xv. 23. The passage in 2 Thes. i. 
5-11, apparently refers to the same period. Here Christians 
are spoken of as " counted worthy of the kingdom of God" 
(ver. 5), and Paul prays that " God miay count you worthy of 
this calling" (ver. 11), using the same word that occurs in 
Luke XX. 35. But here wicked men are explicitly said to suf- 
fer a very grievous destruction. They "shall be punished with 
everlasting destruction, from the presence of the Lord, and 
from the brightness of his power." This everlastmg or "om- 
nian condemnation, is apparently m or jrom the same mon that 
is named in Luke xx. 35, and which is the period of Christ's 
9 
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kingdom. Grant, for argument's sake, that this oonui^ of 
Christ was at the destruction of Jerusalem. Still where is the 
proof that thej who .suffered the ^ destruction," and who are 
so plainly excepted from the ^' order" or compuij named in 
1 Cor. zv. 23^ are* jet the heirs of immortality ? 

Passing on to verse 26 : ^' The last enemy, death, shall be 
destroyed/' this is good against the orthodox view of immortal 
death. But it proves nothing against the view I hold, either 
in reason or interpretation. There is no more death, when all 
who live are immortal. So it is said in Rev. xxi. 4 : ^' And 
there shall be no more death." But it had been previously said 
(xx. 13, 14): '< Death and Hades delivered up the dead which 
were in them ; and they were judged every man^lccording to 
their works. And Death and Hades were east into the lake 
of fire. This is the second death." That this '^second death" 
may have had power upon some, seems implied in ver. 6. The 
resurrection which precedes it may be an after instalment, 
of another "order" or company of the dead, not particularly 
named in 1 Cor. xv. And that some may suffer the " second 
death " seems also implied in ch. ii. 11 : " He that overcometh 
shall not be hurt of the second death." 

And the failure to name the secondary "order" of those 
raised up, agrees well with what I regard as the seope of the 
chapter. This was to comfort the doubts of the Corinthian 
Christians respecting their deceased brethren, and to meet 
certain difficulties respecting the possibility or the nature of a 
resurrection. In this view the closing argument of the chapter 
is plain enough, without supposing any allusion to the ungodly. 
As the immortal life was to be in a spiritual body, Paul might 
speak to those who professed to be spiritual, and with reference 
to such only. " He that soweth to the spirit shall of the spirit 
reap life everlasting." " To be spiritually minded is life and 
peace." But the early Christians seem to have regarded the 
ungodly as having a soul without the spiritual nature, a view 
which agrees with the proper sense of Jude ver. 19 : " Soul- 
ual (or psychical, pmchikot)^ not having spirit." And Paul 
. 4»ws his glorious argument to its dose, not with any raptures 
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in behalf of all mankind, but using gueh narrow pnmcuns as 
migbt make the glories of this resurrection the special privilege 
of those that ^ by patient continuance in well doing seek for 
glorj and honor and immortalitj " (or incorruption, ^he aph* 
thama, of vs. 42, 50, 53, 54). He says: ''We shall not all 
sleep, bat we shall all be changed" (ver. 51). "^ Thanks be to 
God which giveth us the victory through our Lord Jesus 
GhrisL Therefore, my beloved brethren, be ye steadfast, un<- 
movable, always abounding in the work of the Lord; forasmuch 
as ye know that your labor is not in vain in the Lord " (vs. 
57, 58). And he next speaks about a "collection for the 
saints." (xvi. 1.)* 

Kom. T. 18 : " Therefore, as by the offence of one jadgment came npon 
all men to condemnation, even so by the righteousness of one the free 
gift came npon all men unto justification of life." 

It is in this one verse of the whole passage (vs. 12-21) that 
the word " all " is used in the second member of the compari- 
son. And it is used with the word " men." This apparently 
denotes all mankind, and their salvation. It seems to me the 
strongest passage that is or can be adduced in support of that 
view. * And if this interpretation at all agreed with the general 
tone of scriptural language, if it were not an apparent excep- 
tion from the usual style of the Bible, I should joyfully and 
without hesitation accept it as proving the final holiness and 
blessedness of all. 

But the very frequent distinction made between the "saved" 
and the " lost " compels mc to hesitate and examine the pas- 
sage more narrowly. And I can not rest so fond a hope npon 
it for the following reasons : — 

1. The passage is indisputably valid against all theories of a 

* I should herp say that while I regard the resurrection as yet future, I 
do not regard it as bringing back the identical dying body. " That which 
thou sowest, thou sowest not that body that shall be." The immortal 
life is in a " spiritual body ; " not pure spirit, but an embodiment suited 
to the higher nature of spirit {pneujna) as compared with soul {psuche). 
Of tlie itOenxd between death and the resurrection the Seriptnres say little; 
The eariy Christians spoke of it as a ** detention." 
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fimited «totiera«nt« And even more; it seems io aswrt &at 
in Christ's name the $miMce of death for sin is annulled in be- 
Mf of all. *' Ood was in Christ reoonotling the world unto him- 
self, not imputing their trespasses unto them " (2 Cor. v. lil). 
In this view the relation of persons unconverted to Ood is this : 
they have not to ask for the pardon of past sins, so much as to 
accept the pai^n already naade out But this is all I can 
prove from the passage in band. Comparing it with passages 
parallel, I at onoe find a plain dtstinctiMi between pardon 
granted, and pardmi accepted and received. In ch. i. 16, 1 
read of the gospel as *^ the power of God unto salvation to 
every one that believeth," Jew or Greek. In ch. iii. 22, I 
read of God's righteousness, or plan of justification, which is 
^ by faith of Jesss Christ, unto all, and upon all them that 
believe," Jew or Gentile. Here the distinction seems to be 
fairly made by two prepositions,. ^' unto " (eis)^ and ^' upon " 
•(<9m)« In the passage in hand the first of these only is used. 
The phrase might therefore be rendered, " by the righteousness 
of one the free gift came unto (W«) all men, unto justification 
of life." In tliis view all men are virtually justified or par- 
doned, though by unbelief they may not be actuoRy saved. 

But it wiU be said the same preposition is used in the first 
clause, *^ upon (or unto, eis) all men to condemnation ; " and if 
fill actually die, why are not all actually saved ? I answer, the 
sentence of physical death, even, is only virtual, not actual 
against all. Enodi and Elijah did not die. And Paul be- 
lieved and taught that a whole generation of Christians would 
never die, but be ^ changed," at Christ's coming. All these are 
bom mortal as others ; the sentence was ^ upon " or against 
(eU) them, but it fiiils to reach them. So there may be those 
within the range and reach of the great salvatku), who yet Aul 
of it 

2. In ver. 17, it is said, " they which i^ceive abundance of 
grace, etc., shall rei^ in life." But the word rendered "re- 
ceive" {kunhanonies) is slightly ambiguous. It may also 
mean accept or embraee. It is often used in the active sense, 
as well as in the passive sense. Its original sense is io take , 
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and it is nsed in the common phrase ^ respect of persons ** or 
acceptance of persons. It is also the root of the word used 
1 Tim. vi. 12, 10, " lay hold on (epilabau.) eternal life." 

3. In vs. 14, 15, 16, 19, the distinction is made, not between 
"all** as dead and alive again, but between "many" and 
'^many." The main argument may then rest on the compaiv 
ison of the children of Adam with the children of God in 
Christ, which agrees so well with the general tenor of Scrip- 
ture, and with which the ISth verse, as above explained, does 
not at all conflict. 

4. The whole passage shows that what is gained in Christ 
has once been lost. This is something more than bodily im- 
mortality. It is salvation, in the broadest sense of the word. 
And the " free gift " or gratuity is said to superabound, or to 
cover more space than the condemnation could, not because it 
^ves more than was lost, but because one divine act of justifi- 
cation avails against ^ many offences.** Thus salvation is ex- 
ceedingly gratuitous. 

But it inevitably follows that the salvation has been once 
forfeit. * In other words, eternal death was not an unjust sen- 
tence to be pronounced upou sin ; and Adam might have per- 
ishedy and the whole race in and with him, without wrong to 
man. The passage confirms what I have before remarked,— 
that annihilation has been invited and confi^nted. That Grod 
interposes to save is doubtless in keeping with His nature as 
Love. We may even say that in saving man Grod is simply 
just to Himself. But to man he is more than just. It is 
strictly time: " "Bj ^race are ye saved, through faith ; and that 
not of yourselves, it is the gratuity of God.*' " The wages of 
sin is death ; but the amnesty of God is eternal life, through 
Jesus Christ our Lord.** 

I dismiss this passage by remarking that Tholuck, a learned 
Restoration ist, of whom hereafter, in his Commentary on the 
Epistle, finds no proof here of the final salvation of all. 

There are several other passages on which Universalists 
more or less rely, all of which I have not time to examine. 
Of the whole class given at the close of my " general tenor of 
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Scriptural language," I will say that while they show a final 
Qniversality of holiness and blessedness, or an end of evil, and 
are thus valid against the ortliodox view, very few can even 
be offered as applying to all indimducH beings now living. 
And one or two might be applied to all brute creatures, as well 
as to all human beings (Rev. v. 13). I may hereafter con«* 
aider such as my affable opponent shall offer. But I will here 
say a word respecting two or three. 

Acts xxiv. 15 : "And have hope toward God, which they themseWes 
also allow, that there shall be a i*esurrection of the dead, both of the just 
and unjust." 

The word " hope " here used is frequently insisted on as 
showing that the resurrection of "the unjust" is a blessing, 
a resurrection of salvation. But I think this d6es not fdlow 
for three reasons : — 

1. It was natural that Paul, quoting that Jewish faith 
which he accepted, should name the whole of it ; and that he 
should name it as his hope, if it were on the whole desirable. 
Now Christ very strongly asserted some sort of twofold resur- 
rection, — of well doers to life, and of evil doers to condemna- 
tion. Does the latter sound like a thing desirable ? No more 
so than a thousand calamitous events that have actually occurred. 
I should never have hoped for the Lisbon earthquake. Yet it 
did happen, and the existence of all Portugal was desirable 
nevertheless. So the complex resurrection Christ named was 
desirable ; and no less to be hoped for was that which Paul 
named, though it were the same ; especially if it ends in an 
immortality of goodness, and a universality of righteousness. 

2. The Scriptures elsewhere speak of things partly good 
and partly evil as matter of thanks. There is an apparent 
instance in Rom. vi. 17: "God be thanked, that ye were the 
servants of sin ; but ye have obeyed from the heart that form 
of doctrine which was delivered you." A plainer example 
occurs in the 136th Psalm : " Oh, give thanks ... to him that 
smote Egypt in their first-born ; . . . and slew famous kings ; 
for his mercy endureth for ever." Such thanksgiving seems at 
least as misanthropic as Paul's " hope " in question. Yet the 
whole Psalm means doubtless well enough. But 
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3. The resurrection of the unjust, tliough it be unto con- 
demnation, and to the " second death," yet may not be for that 
purpose, as if God were vindictive, or as if the claim of his 
law for so much penal suffering were inexorable* The Or- 
thodox, regarding annihilation as better than the lost deserve, 
sometimes represent it as a " coup de grace ^ to end their woes. 
Not thus do I " iiope " for it But if their resurrection be 
itself the overflowing of the fountain of life, if they who " will 
not come to Christ that tliey may have life " do yet in spite of 
themselves get more than they wish, so that they die by instal- 
ments and even die hard, I can rejoice in all the preternatural 
life they have. In all God's realm no vitality is wholly lost 
that is lived, though it come to an end. Sol can very com- 
fortably " hope " as I think Paul did. 

1 Tim. iv. 10: "The living God, who is the Savior of all men, 
tpeeiallj of those that believe," 

It is noticeable that the only instance in which God is said 
in so many words to be ^ the Savior of all " is with such an 
immediate qualification. I simply remark : 1. In the Univer- 
salist view, of the final fa'th and salvation of all, the more 
natural phraseology would have been, ** especially when they 
believe." 2. This is one of the few instances in which God is 
called a Savior, rather than Christ. The word (Soter) has in 
the classic Greek the more general sense also of Preierver^ 
which it may have here, in obvious harmony with tlie specifi- 
cation named. 3. Waiving this, the distinction between salva- 
tion in the reach of all, and salvation " laid hold on " by all, 
will allow the especial deliverance here indicated. 

S 7. The Two TJieodores, Change for Authorities* 

In the late discussion between my opponent and the Rev. 
Dr. Adams, the concession of the Rev. Theodore Parker that 
the Scriptures teach the doctrine of eternal punishment was 
adduced, against which was offset the Rev. Theodore Cl^pp's 
recantation of that view afler an independent examination. In 
a grave question of this kind no one should, or honestly can, 
rest his belief on any other man's opinion. Neither Dr. A. 
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nor Bev. Mr. C. wished the names they respectiyelj gave to 
turn the scales of judgment in any man's mind. That would 
not be a Protestant wish. Yet both those names were^ pro- 
perly offered, because men must respect the honest (pinions 
of learned and thinking men. They have their weight, their 
importance, and their office, to command attention, and invite 
people to ponder a subject for themselves. 

Partly for this purpose I shall offer a few names from my 
comer of the triangle, in my next chapter. But I may here 
offer one or two names in the question between my respected 
friends, which may command the attention of them both. 
And it is specially proper for me thus to offer names to gentle- 
men both right and both wrong in my opinion. 

The first name is that of Augustus Tholuck. A few of your 
readers may need to be informed that he is the man who has 
done more than any other in Germany to secure a hearty love 
of the Scriptuces, opposing at once the rationalism and the dead 
orthodoxy whiqh are their equal foes. He is master of more 
languages than almost any other living man, especially of those 
which contribute to a right understanding of the inspired Word. 
Nor is he a mere bookworm, with more of uncommon than of 
common sense. He spends a large part of his time in walks 
and entertaining conversations with students in the University, 
and in visits and varied correspondence. He is one of the 
most eloquent pulpit orators of Germany. He is an admirable 
teacher and lecturer, fresh and suggestive, with none of the 
pedantry or false profundity of German scholarship. 

He has written commentaries on the Gospel of John, the 
Epistles to the Bomans and to the Hebrews, the Sermon on the 
Mount, and the Psalms. Most of these have been republished 
in English translations. Dr. Schaff tells us : " As a theologi- 
cal writer, Tholuck has devoted his best hours to biblical exe- 
gesis. Here he has achieved his most enduring merits." 

Now Tholuck is both orthodox and TJniversalist. He was 
one of those who in the World's Evangelical Alliance opposed 
the article on future punishment. His attitude on this subject 
is indicated by the following conversation between him and Dr. 
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Sears of 'this country, beld in Ijohdoli Mme yetan «iaeew I teke 
the account frdYn l^ret. Crosby's <^ Appeal to the Americaa 
Ti-act Society,*' pp. 49, 50. 

" Thohich, I sTnppose my American hireithreti would conaider 
me orthodo!s in general, except in my UniversaMsm. 

^ S. Wh^re did yoo find this doctrine -^iti ^ Bible, tor:m 
your philosCfpliy? 
" T. Ifa both. 

" S, TThat are the passives of Senptnrfe on which joa 
principally rely ? 

^ T. My inain passage is 1 Cor. icv. 28. . . . Ako Bom. 
11. 36. . . . Another passage is Phil. ii. 10. [His nrgamsnt 
may be considered in the sequel.] 

" & iDo you find no passages of Scripttrrfe whioh positively 
assert the everlasting punishment of the widced ? 
" T. Yes : Matt xxv. 46, and others like it- 
" S. Can those passtiges which yon think fiivor UnivetisftfiBOi 
#be undeirstood in any other sense wi^out violating the fiinda- 
mental laws of interpretation ? 

^ T, Yes, they can, but the canstru<5tion would not be -so 
easy and natural. 

*^ S. Can the other passages, wMdh speak of 6ndI<fB8 ptm* 
ishm^tit, possiMy bear any other constmctiofn ? 
** T. I do not see how they can. 
" S. Well, what are you going to do with th«m ? 
" T. That is my only difficulty." • . . 
The remainder df the conversation. I can not quote. But it 
sustains the following statement by Tholttck, miade in 1887, of 
what he had said in 1834 : ^' i>ogmatieally, Le. as ft theoiogifln, 
I feel myself drawn toward this opinion [the Ufliv«rsBlist] ; 
but exegetically, i.e. as an interpreter, I do not taow lioW to 
justify it." (Selections from German Literature, by Edwards 
and Park, p. 215.) 

I will close with a passage from one of the best biblical 
scholars in this country. Dr. G. R. Noyes, Professor in Cam- 
bridge Divinity School. He is a Bestorationist. In his re- 
view of Maurice's << Theological Essays,'' ( Chrisiian Hxamnetf 
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Slorcb, 185^9 pp. 294, 295,) he says : ^ Even in the writings 
of Paul) who is verj strong in denouncing punishment against 
the wicked, there are passages in which he speaks of the pur- 
poses of God, and of the riches of his grace, in such a manner 
as to make it difficult to believe that he contemplated the strictly 
eternal punishment of all who die in sin. We refer to the 
manner in which he speaks of the salvation of all Israel in 
. Romans xi., and the putting down of all enemies to the king- 
' dom of Christ in 1 Corinthians xv. 25-28. We can not, indeed, 
, yind an express declaration in the Scriptures of the final salva- 
{ (tion of aU men. Enemies may be put under one's feet by 
confinement in a place of punishment, as well as by being con- 
verted into friends. But the spirit of these passages, which 
makes so much to depend on the means which the wisdom and 
mercy of Grod have, as it were, in reserve, is not very favorable 
to the doctrine of the endless misery of all who are leaving the 
world with a sinful character, or who have left it since the 
creation of man. The thought of Paul logically carried, out 
lekds to a very different conclusion, and awakens the most 
cheering hopes." He adds in a note: *'The impartial and 
sharp-sighted De Wette finds still more actually expressed in 
1 Cor. XV, 28, than we can." 

This passage is very good argument against the orthodox 
view. But the words I have italicized would reduce the'Uni- 
versalist view very nearly to an arcanum. These words are 
the more noteworthy as the writer was in so close neighbor- 
hood to verse 22, which Universalists regard as so fully stating 
their view. But in the view that all who Eve for ever will be 
holy we find a restitution of all things, and a universal do- 
mvDioa of Christ ; and <^ the thought of Paul logically carried 
out " may prove no more than this. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE HI8TOBICAI. ABGUHENT. 

In the words and bj the work of Christ ^ Life and Immor- 
talitj were brought to light.'' But that light, either for its 
original obscurity, or by its passage through the clouds and 
shadows of eighteen centuries, has come to have three widely 
different interpretations^ of which one only can be true. How 
filudl we select this and correct the errors of the remaining 
two? 

Besides the examination of the Sci^tures themselves, an- 
other method is perfectly legitimate. We may also inquire, 
What light WAS needed when Christ came? What light seemed 
to be immediately contributed by his coming ? or, How did the 
early Christians understand his words? And again: What 
effect had philosophy when aflerwards added to the gospel? 
In reply to these questions I propose to show — 

1. That Christ came at a time of general despondency and 
despair respecting all future life. 

2. That the early Christians understood his words as assur- 
ing immortal life to be received by faith in him. 

3. That the subsequently added doctrine of the soul's proper 
immortality was the common occasion, first of the orthodox and 
then of the restorationist view. 

§ 1. ITiere was deplorable need of Ught on the svhject of irn^ 
fiMrtaJlity when Christ came. 

Because man was made for immortality, there had ever 
been, both among Jews and Gentiles, many thoughts about it. 
There could have been no welcome of the coming light iT 
fhere had been no thoughts — even anxious thoughts •— on the 
subject But notwithstanding the natural thinking respecting 
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a fbture life, and even the strong desire for it, tlie opinions of 
men just before Christ came indicate a growing, often an utter, 
despair. Among the Hebrews, it has been questioned whether 
the Scriptures taught, or were designed to teach, any thing clear 
on the subject. Cci'tain it is, that the Sadducees, denying all 
resorrection and spiritual existence, formed a most respectiiblc 
party among the Jews, beiilg sometimes represented in the 
Sanhedrim and in tlie priesthood. They to wliora were in- 
trusted the oracles of God, in \vhich some " thmtgh't they had 
eternal life " (John v. 29), were in neecl of light. 

Much more the Gentiles. If among the Jews, by various 
culture and intercourse with other peoples and infiuencc from 
their opinions, there liad been progress in the doctrine of an 
after life, on the other hand thei*e was among the Greeks and 
the Homans a'great and manifest decline of faith. The immor- 
tality of the soul was as old as Homer. It was older. Herod- 
otus said that the Egyptians were " the. first of mankind who 
defended the immortality of the soul." But the Hindoos, prob- 
ably, had it quite as old, and the Pei^ians not much younger. 
Yet, in the yery form in which it was held by the Hindoos, 
and afterwards by the Pythagoreans and the Platonists, we dis- 
cover the need of a revelation, and some cause of the doubts 
that followed. The Bhagavad Gita, which contained the es- 
sence of atiQ Brahminical philosophy, asserted that the soul is 
not only immortal, but eternal. This was the doctrine of Phe- 
recydes, the Assyrian, the hearing of which converted Pythag- 
oras from a wrestler into a philosopher. 

1 need not follow the Greek philosophy on this subject 
through its forms and changes. The decline of faith which I 
assert is apparent in Socrates' time. He calls the soul's immor- 
tality an ^ old doctrine, long ago shadowed forth by the founders 
of the mysteries," and appeals to antiquity in support of his own 
view of the spiritual, undying nature of the soul, against the 
scepticism of his age. " Can the soul," he asks, " which goes 
to the presence of a good and wise God (whither, if God will, 
my soul will shortly go) — can this soul of ours, whein separated 
from the body, be immediately dispersed and destroyed, cw nwirf 
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men assert f '* Aristotle, it is now generally conceded, neither 
taught nor held an after life, but the opposite.* The famous 
argument of Cicero, who so greatly admired Plato, does not 
even pretend to prove the doctrine in question, as its very name 
imports ("De Contemnenda Morte,'* on the Contempt of Death). 
He labors to show that death is not an evil, because, if it is an 
eternal sleelp, we shall not suffer during its continuance. This 
explains the passage in which his pupil wishes that, if the birds 
of prey should come for his body, he might have a stidc to 
drive them away. And all are familiar with the expression 
about the Phaedo of Plato : " 1 have read it, over and over 
again ; but, I know not why it is, while I read I give my as- 
sent ; but when I have laid the book down and begin to think 
on the subject myself, all that persuasion glides away." And 
this is said by one who ^ would rather err with Plato thiem think 
the truth with those contemptible philosophers " who denied a 
future life. And the familiar letters of Cicero, in which he 
would most naturally express his real sentiments, show no 
hope beyond the grave. To one friend he says : " Even we 
who are happy should despise death, since we shall have no 
sense nor feeling beyond it." And Seneca, whose " Morals " 
are thought by modem pantheists about as good as those of 
the Bible, writes to one bereaved : " Death is the release and 
end of all pain, beyond which our evils do not pass. It restores 
us to the same tranquillity in which we were b^re oUr birth." 
And in one of his poems he .says : 

** Chaos and hungry Time devonr us all. 
Inevitable Death the body kills, 
Nor spares the soul." 



* Mr.Landis (Immortality of the Soul, p. 98, note) claims Aristotle as 
holding immortality ; taking no notice, however, 6f my quotation from 
Bitter, and my citation of Pomponatius and Mosheim to the contrary. 
(Debt and Grace, p. 275, note.) Even Cndworth says : " It must needs be 
left doubtful whether he acknowledged any thing incorporeal and immor- 
tal at all in us." (Intell. System, I. 97, Harrison's ed.) See, also, Wfli 
Archer Butler, History of Ancient Philosophy, II. 426-429. 
10 
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Epictetus is another moralist of that age for whom some would 
dispense with the gospel light. '^ Whither do you go ? " he asks. 
** Nowhere to your hurt ; you return from whence you came. — 
to a friendly consociation with your kindred elements. What 
there was of the nature of fire in your compositioD returns to the 
element of fire ; what there was of earth, to earth ; what of air, 
to air ; and of water, to water." And the elder Pliny : " The 
▼anity of man, and his insatiable longing after existence, have 
led him to dream of a life afler death. A being full of contra- 
dictions, he is the most wretched of creatures, since the other 
creatures have no wants transcending the bounds of their 
nature. Man is full of desires and wants that reach to infinity, 
and can never be satisfied. His nature is a lie — uniting the 
greatest poverty with the greatest pride. Among these so 
great evils, the best thing God has bestowed on man is the 
power of taking his own life." 

Such were the doubts and despair of men, waiting in the 
gloom of the shadow of death for the true life and light. And 
when the Life-giver came, how natural, if all mankind were 
the appointed subjects of immortal life, that this should appear 
in the ordinary speech of him who " had the words of eternal 
life." How strange that he and the apostles who heralded all 
through the Roman Empire what they called a gospel, should 
only sppak of a certain '^ aionian " life, and even of that am- 
biguous duration as if it were the prerogative of a special class, 
to be had by striving for it ; leaving the great and long-debated 
question of immortality in as great obscurity as it was before. 
Truly, if man is at all immortal, his immoi'tality was not then 
at all brought to light. It was not revealed in that phrase, 
**the resurrection, both of the just and of the unjust;" for this 
was a tenet of the Pharisees, to which Paul made appeal on a 
certain occasion of self-defence. If this was the revelation, it 
came not so much from Christ as by those of whom he said, 
Beware ! For the doubts which Christ found prevailing, there 
were, as I have intimated, various causes. The philosophers 
had tried to prove too much ; not only that all souls are im- 
mortal, but that the soul is eternal. And the new revelations 
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on the subject would have to encounter men's philosophy. 
Hovr natural, if man has immortalitj in any form, tliat he who 
contributed the great light on the subject should have some- 
how recognized the essential fact ; so that one thing at least 
should be settled. 

Does the objector anticipate the varying opinions of tho 
second century, and say that nothing was settled by Christ's 
revelation ? I answer, one thing was settled, so as to be never 
since disputed as a Christian truth. And that is, Whoever 
shall have Idfe — whatever the word means — has it through 
Christ; and by Fcdth — whatever that word means — does he 
accept and receive the life. 

If this 13 a Universalist formula, I yield the argument. 
Whether any thing else was settled on the side of universal 
immortality, we are next to examine. 

§ 2. As the early Christians were not " orthbdox^^ so they were 
not Universalists. 

An orthodox writer, in a late work, says ^it is to be lamented 
that they [the apostolical Fathers] either wrote very little, or 
else their writings have, for the most part, perished." (Hovey, 
State of the Impenitent Dead, p. 131). I think 1 have else- 
where shown that there is reason for such regret as respects 
the orthodox argument ; or that the early Christian writings 
do not support that view, but rather the view I offer. I will 
now cite a few expressions to show that they were not Univer- 
salists. 

The so-called apostolical Fathers were Barnabas, Clement 
of Rome, Ignatius, Polycarp, and Hermas. The epistle as- 
cribed to Barnabas is probably not genuine, though of a very 
early date. The writings now extant under the other names 
are partly genuine and partly spurious. I will quote from the 
former, making allusion to the latter only as indicating the sen- 
timent of the age in which they were written. 

Bunsen assigns the so-called epistle of Barnabas to the reign 
of Domitian, in the first centuiy. The phrase " eternal death," 
not Qceomng in the Scripturesi is here found, in the following 
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|)as9dge : ^ The way of daHmess is crooked abd full of airsteg 
(or, wholly accursed). For it is the way of eternal death, 
with punishment ; in which fhey that walk meet those things 
that destroy their own souls " (c 20). 

The whole expression, ^eternal death, with panif^ment," 
which some m^ht take as supporting the drthodoac view, seems 
to be otherwise explained by the following expresEoons in the 
Homilies ascribed to Clement : " They whdly p^dsh alter 
punishment" (Horn. iii. c 59). ^By the greatest ^punishtAc^nt 
they shall be utterly extinguished," (Horn. vii. c 7. See also 
Hom,:xvi.c 10.) 

In the same chapter of the epistle it is said: **He thfit 
chooses the other part shall be destroyed, together with his 
works. For this cause there shall be both a resurrection and 
a retribution." Again: ''Xheythat put their trust jh bim 
shall live for ever " {eis tan aidnoy c. 8). " Who is there that 
would live for ever ? (ets ton aidna;) let him hear the voice of 
thy Son " (c. 9). 

The phrase ew tan aiana is rendered in the Latin in mter- 
man and in perpetuum, by G6telerius. It was undoubteicBy 
used by the early Christians to denote an eternal dui^tion, and 
we shall therefore accept the common renderings "for ever." 

One epistle of Clement to the Corinthians was publicly tised 
in many of the churches. Mosheim and Neander think it in- 
terpolated in some passages ; yet Bunsen regards it as of gresA 
importance, ** historically, constitutionally, and doctribally." 

The author, speaking of the " condemnation to come," asks, 
** What world shall receive iany of those who run aWay from 
EKm?" (c. 26.) Again: "Wherefore we beiiig tlfe portioti 
of the Holy One, let us do all those things that pertain unto 
holiness" (c. 30). "How blessed and wonderful, beloved, aro 
the gifts of God ! life in immortality ! brightness in righteous- 
ness ! truth in full assurance ! faith in confidence ! temperance lii 
holiness!" (c. 35.) "By him \^6uld God have us taste the 
knowledge of immortality " (c. 36). 

Of the eight epistles ascribed to Ignatius, three are deemed 
<:g«mjiae.- The following exprciteiona Mt\j ihdicale big views : 
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" Be vigHant, as God'a athlete. The meed is iooomiptibil* 
ity, And life eternal " (!rt>lycarp, c. 2). " Those that corrupt 
families bj adultery shall not inherit the kingdom of God ** 
(Ephesians, c. 16). '< For this cause the Lord suffered the oint* 
meat to be poured upon his head, that he might breathe immor* 
talitj into his church " (lb. c. 17). '' I seek the bread of God 
which is the body of Christ ; and his. blood, vrhich is love in- 
corruptible and perpetual life " (Romans c. 7). 

The views of Polycarp appear in the following passages of 
his epistle to the Philippians : " To wliom [Christ] all things 
are made subject, both that are in heaven, and that are in 
earth ; whom every living creature shall worship ; who shall 
come to be the judge of the quick and dead ; whose blood God 
shall require of them that believe not. in him. But he that 
raised up Christ from the dead, shall also raise up us in like 
mamier, if we da his will and walk according to his commwid- 
mentSy and love those things which he -loved" (c. 2), ^ Whom 
if we please in this present world (cUan), we shall also, be made 
partakers of that which is to come ; according as he has 
promised us, that he will raise us from tliQ dead ; and that if 
we shall walk worthy of him, we shall also reign together with 
him, if we believe. • . . And neither fornicators, nor eSemi- 
nate, nor abusers of themselves with mankind, shall inherit the 
kingdom of God ; nor they who do such things as are unbecom- 
ing" (c. 5). The Lord "grant you a lot and portion among 
his saints; and us with you, and to all that ai*c under the 
heavens who shall believe in our Lord Jesus Christ, and in his 
Father who raised Iiim from the dead" (c 12). This epistle 
was read in some of the churches as late as Jerome's time. 

The " Shepherd " of Ilermas has been already cited for the 
phraee " to live unto God." 1 will here add the following ex- 
pressions : " They who are of this kind shall prevail agamst all 
impiety, and continue unto life eternal. Happy are they that 
do righteousness ; they shall not perish for ever " (Vision ii. 3). 
^ Fear Grod and thou shalt live ; and whosoever shall fear him, 
and keep his commands, their life is with the Lord ; [they 
10* 
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alian live lor eyer. DreneUf] but thej who keep them not, 
tkere is no life in them/' (Command vii.) ^Thej that are 
subject unto evil desires shall die for ever " (Command xii. ^). 
^ The trees whieh are green and righteous shall possess the 
world to come. . . . The wicked, like the trees which thou 
sawest dry, shall as such be found drj and without fruit in that 
other world. And like dry wood they shall be burned." (Sim- 
ilitude iv.) ^ They who have known t\^ Lord, and haye seen 
his wonderful works, if they shall live wickedly, shall be 
doubly punished, and shall die for erer" (Similitude ix. 18). 

I might cite another document belonging to this age, a part 
of the so-called *< Apostolical Constitutions," wliich Bunsen calls 
the ^ Church and House Book," as further showing that there 
were as yet no traces or indications of Universalist faith. But 
I do not know that I need have cited a single word. I do not 
know that any Universalist expressions or writers are daimed 
before Clement of Alexandria, about a.d. 200, with one ex- 
ception to be noticed presently. 1 find some traces of such 
views also in Athenagoras, who preceded Clement by a few 
years, and will grant him to the Universalists, though ^ey 
have not claimed him. 

Here, then, we come to a very critical question : — 

§ 3. Whence did Universalist views take their rise f 

And I propose to show that not the Scriptures alone, but 
Platonic additions to scriptural doctrine, were the Occasion, 
first of Orthodoxy, and then of Universalism. 

The orthodox view requires three conditions : a doctrine of 
indefeasible immortality; a doctrine of salvation conditioned 
within certain limits of time ; and such fiery heat as shall fuse 
these together into the faith of men. They can never be first 
combined in calm deliberation, however coldly they may be re- 
ceived as a tradition. 

The conditions I have named were brought together in 
Borne, about the year 138. The bloody hand of the imperial 
power was invoked to revenge the lust of a heathen husband 
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Upon a Christian wife. Her teacher in the faith of Christ is 
accused, and martyred. Two other persons, remonstrating 
against such flagrant wrong, are devoted to death. 

The fierce fire of such persecution offered to combine the 
requisite doctrinal elements, and the materials were not want- 
ing. Justin, sumamed ''the Philosopher" and afterwards 
^ Martyr," was a recent convert from Platonism to Christianity. 
Of a warm and generous nature, he was moved to address to 
tiie emperor his first "Apology", or defence of the proscribed 
faith. That Apology I believe to be the oldest " orthodox " 
book. Now Justin brought, along with the name of Philoso- 
pher, much Platonic faith. He claimed for many doctrines of 
Philosophy and Christianity a common origin in an^ original 
revelation* The philosophers, he thought, had borrowed some 
thiogg from the Hebrew prophets. And though he does not 
speak in distinct terms of the soul as immortal, there is very 
little in this book to indicate any opinion that the soul can die, 
hut much to suggest the contrary. 

On the other side, there is nothing in his book or in our his* 
tory thus far, to indicate any opinion among the Christians of 
the final salvation of all. He regarded man as on probation 
daring life, awaiting a judgment after the resurrection. " Plato," 
he says, " held that the wicked will stand before Minos and 
Rhadamanthus, to be punished by them. We hold the same 
event, but before Christ as judge ; that they may be punished 
in their reembodied souls, not a thousand years, as Plato said, 
but eternally. If any one thinks this incredible or impossible, 
the «rror is of little account so long as we are not convicted of 
any evil conduct" (c. 8). 

This is very mildly said, and with a protest of the paramount 
importance of practice over belief. The severe faith, however, 
was a burden to Justin's own mind. Yet the opinion being 
once expressed, in an hour of darkness and in a book of phi- 
losophy to make it respectable, was able to hold its way in the 
charch. 

Justin, I said, does not put the souFs immortality into a 
formula. He uses one expression in this very book which 
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mig^t indieate an aoquaintanoe with another Tiev. '^ We have 
learned/' he sajs^ ^ that they only are made immortal who live 
piously and yirtuoualy before Giod" (c. 21). Other paesages 
will hardly allow this to be striotly taken. But aa I have 
shown this to be the prevailing &ith until his time, I may here 
add a very importajat &ct oonfirmatory of my history. 

One of the e«rliest questions in Christian philosophy, was 
Aafe respectii}g the nature of the soul. Is it naturally mortal, 
or immortal? All the gentile philosophers who had iU all 
asserted a future life, — excepting a few of the Stoic school, — 
and all the native pride of man, had said, ^ immortaL" But 
^le Christians said^otherwise. And their almost uniform view 
on this question of nature is the more remarkable, because it 
ia given by those who differed most widely in the questaon of 
&ct, whether the soul would die. The Mowing quotations 
will show their opinion : 

Tatian, a disciple of Justin Martyr, says: ^The soul If not 
in its own nature immortal, O Greeks ! but mortal. Yet it is 
able not to die. For it does die, and is dissolved with the 
body, if ignorant of the truth ; but it rises agam with the body 
at the end of the world, receiving death in immortality £at its 
punishment.* Whereas the soul that receives the knowledge 
of God, though dissolved for a tune, does not die." (Oratio 
ad Xrrsscos, c. 13.) 

Theophilus of Antiocfa, who also belcmged to the school 
of Justin, says : ^' Some one will ask, Was Adam by nature 
mortal? By no means. Immortal? Not thus, either. What 
then — nothing at all ? I answer, neither mortal nor immortal ; 
for if the Creator had made him from the first immortal, he 
would have made him a god. K mortal, then Grod would 
appear as the author of death. He made him, then, capdi^le 

*Prof. Hovey (p. 140) speaks oi Tatiaa as teaching "the ^o^ ex- 
tinction of the wicked." That the above expression gives his real view — 
of temporary extinction followed by eternal suffering — is believed by 
Morcll, Dacsus, Oporinus, Teller, Dodwell, Daniel, and Bedepennhig, 
citdd by Otto in hia edition. The notion of a temporary extUxetion was 
the heresy of the sect of Aiabians. 
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of beoraiiiig «£tlier ; bo tbat by keeptBg the ootnnmnd of Grod 
he might attain immortality as his reward, and become a god. 
Bat if he should turn to mortal things, and disobey God, he 
would be himself the author of his own death. For God made 
man free and with power' of self-control" (Ad Autolycum, 
I2,cd7). He elsewhere calls man mesas, '* intermediate." 
He seems to have held the orthodox view. 

Lactantitas, *^ the Christian Cicero," (about a.d. 800,) was 
doubtless (ui^iodox. But he says : '^ There would be no differ- 
ence between the just and the unjust, if every man that is 
bom were made immortal. Immortality, therefore, is not a 
law of oor own nature, but the wages and reward of virtue. . . . 
For this reason GUxL seeks to be worshipped by man as Father, 
that he may attain virtue and wisdom, which alone impart im« 
mortality." (Instt. Div. 1. 7, c. 5.) 

These expressions of three different writers, and the last 
remark cited £rom Justin, are obviously inconsistent with their 
doctrine of immortal misery. And I have sometimes queried 
whether this apparent inconsistency might not foe due in part 
to corruptions of the text Indeed, Cotelerius, the editor of 
the apostolic Fathers, including the Clementine Homilies, re- 
marks on those passages that plainly teach the immortality of 
the righteous only, that they disagree with other passages as- 
sertmg the eternal suffering of the wicked, so that " the Pseudo- 
Clement must have written inconsistently, or must have been 
here interpolated." I find but one passage in the Homilies 
plaialy asserting immortal woe ; hence I should suspect the 
interpolation to be not ^' here " but there. But waiving this 
qnestion of genuineness to the profounder critics, I proceed 
^ith my citations. 

Augustu&e, the great light of orthodoxy, applies the same 
view to man's bodily nature : " Before man's sin the body 
inight be called mortal in one respect and immortal in another ; 
that is, mortal because it was capable of dying; immortal 
because it was able not to die." (De Genesi ad literam, 1. 6, 
c- 25.) His view of the SiOuTs immortality is Platonle enough^ 
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and hift argmnents for it are worthy of the SdHwlmett and of 
Sumuel Dix'W. 

And JtiKtin Marfjr himeelf, in his later work, the Dialogue 
with the Jew Trjpho, says: ''I neither regard Plato nor 
Pythagoras, nor any of their way of thinking. . . . The soul 
either lias life in itself, or it receives it from something else. . . • 
But the soul partakes of life, because God wills it to live ; and 
just so too it will no longer partake of life, whenever He does 
not desire it to live. For it can not live of itself» as God doe& 
But as the personal man does not always exist, and body and 
»>ul are not ever conjoined ; but, whenever this harmony must 
be dissolved, the soul leaves the body and the man is no Diore ; 
so likewis»e whenever it is necessary that the soul should no 
longer be, the vital spirit leaves it, and the soul is no more, 
but itself returns again thither whence it was taken." (c 4.) 
He never spoke of the soul as absolutely immortal, and in 
one or two expressions of this dialogue, he dLstinotly with- 
holds such an adjective. * 

The settled opinion of Athanasius, the << Father of Ortho- 
doxy," on the main question, I think can not be proven. 
On the question of man's nature^ he says : '^ God desired man 
to continue in incorruption. But man, neglecting and depart^g 

♦ Professor Hovey, in his *' State of the Impenitent Dead," quoting a 
passage from Justin's Exliortution to the Greeks, says : " Mr. Hudson 
refers to the above, in proof, it would seem, of tlie followinj* statement : 
* III the same treatise he names as truths held in common, by the philoso- 
phers and tho Christians, tho doctrines of tiie divine origin of tlie world 
and creation of man, of the soul's immortality, and of judgment after 
this life.' " (P. 137 ) Again ho remarks: " ' In the system of Athena- 
goras/ says Mr. Hudson, • the immortality of the soul is certainly of 
nature.'" (P. 139.) 

I am much surprised that my learned friend should cite mo thas, as if 
these were eitiier concessions, or indicAtions of the Christian doctrine of 
tliu age ; making no allusion to my many quotations showing that the ' 
single expression of Justin aliout immortality did not represent the com- 
mon sentiment, nor the maturer opinion of Justin himself; and giving 
liis reader no iiitimurion that I regard Athenagoras as leading off a dis- 
sent from the common opinion, and preparing the way for the Restera- 
tionism of the Alexandrian school. (See Rejoinder, p. 423.) 
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from die knowled^ of Ood, and devising and regarding that 
which was evil, incurred the threatened condemnation of 
death* . , . Bj transgression Uiej reverted to their native con- 
dition ; so that, as from non-existence they b^an to be, thej 
mast now in due time suffer the loss and destruction of their 
being. . • . For man is by nature mortal, seeing* he was created 
from non-being. Yet, as made in the likeness of the true 
Being, to be preserved by the knowledge of him, he might have 
escaped the force of corruption and remained immortal." (De 
Incamatione Yerbi, c, 4.) 

In the fiflh century, Neraesius, a Neoplatcmist, became a 
Christian and bishop of Emesa. He is a Restorationist.. But 
he says : ^ Since the soul is not yet known in its essence, it is 
not suitable to determine respecting its energy. The Hebrews 
say that originally man was made evidently neither mortal nor 
immortal, but on the confines of either nature ; so that, if he 
should yield to the bodily affections, he would share also the 
changes of the body ; but if he should prefer the nobler affec- 
tiwis of the soul, he should be deemed worthy of immortality." 
(De Naturii Hominis, c. 1.) 

I would call special attention to this passage, both as testi- 
mony of Hebrew doctrine . needing special explanation in the 
New Testament if it was not to be strictly taken, and also 
a^^ming from a Restorationist. 

Nicholas of Methone, of the twelfth century, is regarded by 
Neander as the most learned theologian of his age. He says : 
^ It is not every soul that neither perishes nor dies, but only 
the rational, truly spiritual, and divine soul, which is made 
perfect through virtue by participating in the grace of God." 
(See Hagenbach, History of Doctrines, § 174.) I do not 
^now hi§ opinion on the main question. * 

Deferring the opinions of Irenseus and of Amobius for a 
moment, I come back to Athenegoras, the first of the post- 
apostolic Fathers who does not recognize the intermediate na- 
ture of man. We know little of his history, but we are told 
lie was a catechist at Alexandria, before Clement. In the 
str^gth of his expressions, though not in their frequency, be 
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nudcM vwj! fttB of inmiortefityy and he ptess&B his mipHRiit 
for the resurreetion as oompleting Uie being of ttan ^i^hcm senl 
ig immorCaL The body, he iays, was made originaUy iniiiMir- 
tal, jet eontmiring by the sole will of the CreatcNr. B«t man 
has an unchangeable oontmuance with reiqpect to the mnL (De 
Besnr. Mort. c. 16.) I can not give ail mj ii^asons lor -eafling 
him a Restoratioinst Some of his expressions mi^it Ibetadcen 
as orthodox. Professor Hovej claims him as so<^. B«t iie 
dtes no expression strong enough, I think, to overrule the gen- 
eral tenor of his doctrine of man, and espeeiallj his ai^gament 
that BB man is an end in and to himself^ no reason can ever 
occur why he should cease to be. (c. 12.) No orthodox view 
of the economy of eternal woe is at all admissible hy the aide 
of this statement. It is all that any Univeraaltst can ask, nn- 
«]palified ta it is left. Hence I omclnde that if Athoiagoras 
was not consciously a Kestorationist, he at least laid brood the 
foundaticms for the restorationism of the Alexandrian School. 

I have spoken of a clakn made by Univensalists that tbere 
was restoratiomsm before the time of Clement. This is done 
by Dr. Ballou, in the Exposikn-, IHUlj^ 1834, p. 189, where he 
4»tes a passage in the second book of ^e Sibylline Onudes, of 
which, however, he makes little account Dr. B. relies upon 
the date which had been usually assigned to this work; namely, 
the middle of the second century. But the critical laboy of 
Friedlieb, who has edited the work, give the following results : 
Of the twelve books of these Oracles, tiie eldest was written 
about the year 160 before Christ; the latest towards the year 
BOO of the Christiui era. The second is aasngned totiie begin* 
ning of the third century. Alexandre, another editor, agrees 
with Friedlieb in the mam. My information is derived from 
a very able article oa the subject in the MModisi Quattedg^ 
1855, pp. 510,^512. 

The restorationism of Clement is not very explicit, though iii- 
dnbitable. He does not call the soul immortal, perhaps because 
this was a Gnostic c^yle of speech, of which the ChrisftiaaiB were 
somewhat shy« In one instance he speain of the soul ato "aaved, 
by {msept grief, from « etenial death ; '' but he uses ^i^ woid 
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"eterDsl" much as Maurice takes it, — as referring, not to du- 
ration, but to kind ; death in sin .and ignorance. He held all 
punishment to be chastening and reformatory, and speaks of a 
certain " discreet fire," or t^ts sapiens in a style suggesting 
the notion of purgatory, which was now taking its rise. 

I need not tell my Universaiist friends that Origen, ^ the 
Adamantine," was one of themselves. And I freely concede 
he was as adamantine for his virtues as for the power of his 
learning. I only ask^ that some regard sliould be had to all his 
opinions bearing on the question i^ hand. Neander speaks of 
him as attaching great importance to the natural immortality 
of the soul, as related to God. He is well known also to have 
held its preexistence. He made much of the doctrine of free 
will, supposmg that not only the lost, including Satan, might be 
saved, but that the saved might be lost again ; in other .words, 
he made evil an eternal vicissitude. A passage cited by 
Tholuck on Bom. v. 18, confirms the common belief that he 
regarded the doctrine of universal salvation as an arcanum, 
not to be generally published. And a passage in what may be 
called his Confession of Faith is remarkable for two reasons : 
it is the first in which the nature and destiny of the soul are 
told in extra-scriptural language ; and it is hypothetically or- 
thodo3c He says : " Now that the soul hath its own substance 
and life, it shall receive according to its merits when it departs 
from this world; to possess eternal life and blessedness, if 
its deeds have secured this inheritance, or to be given over to 
eternal fire and punishnients, if the guilt of its sins shall bring 
it to this doom." (De Principiis, Praef. apud Rufinum.) 

Of his allegorical method of interpretation I shall say noth* 
Jng. He thought and spoke very much (vs I might have done, 
holding in one hand the doctrine of an indefeasible immortality, 
and in the other a Bible very infallibly true, and as of very 
elastic interpretation. 

Origen lived about a.d. 225. His Uniyersalism, with all 

Jts modifications, was obviously a late and incomplete develop- 

njent of the doctrine if true. I think the histoiy shows what 

1 proposed, — that it was due more to Platonic philosophy than 

11 
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to exegesis ; or to the doctrine of the soul's itbxnortality stiper- 
added to the Scriptares. 

I need not trace its history further. Some of my orthodox 
friends may need to know that more than half the Fathers of the 
Eastern Church were Restorationists ; and Gieseler tells ns 
that ** the belief in the unalienable power of amendment in all 
intelligent beings, and in the limited duration of future punish- 
ment, was so general even in the West, and among the oppo- 
nents of Origen, that it seemed entirely independent of his 
system, to which, doubtless^ its origin must be traced." I need 
only show, in conclusion, that besides the orthodox oppositioD, 
two strong protests were made from the position I hold ; one 
during the process of the change, and the other at a later date. 

Irenaeus, bishop of Lyons, was a disciple of Polycarp, who 
had personally known the beloved disciple, John. He suffered 
martyrdom in a.d. 202. His principal work is a refutation 
of existing heresies, principally the Gnostic ; and with Gnostic 
views the souFs strict immortality is associated in his book. 
Of his general merits of character the Restorationist Ensebins 
shall be our witness. Irenseus says: The Scripture **saith oi 
the salvation of man, * He asked of thee life, and thou gavest 
him length of days for ever and ever ; " the Father of all 
making a grant of continuance for ever and ever to those who 
are saved. For life is not of ourselves, nor of our own nature, 
but a gift of God's favor. And therefore he who preserves 
the grant of life, and renders thanks to Him who bestows it, 
shall receive length of days for ever and ever. But lie wfco 
rejects it, and proves unthankful to his Maker for creating him, 
and will not know Him who bestows it, deprives himself of the 
gift of duration to all eternity. And therefore the Lord speaks 
thus to such ungrateful persons : * Jf you have not been 
faithful in that which is least, who will commit much unto 
you ? ' — signifying that they who are unthankful to Him for 
this short temporal life, which is His gift, shall justly fail to 
receive from Him length of days for ever and ever. . . . Souls 
therefore receive their life and their perpetual duration as a 
donative from Grod, continuing in being from non-existence 
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because God wills them to exist and to subsist. For the wiH 
of God should have rule and lordship in all things ; all else 
should yield and be subservient thereto. And of the creation 
and duration of the soul let so much be said." (Adv. H»r. 
1. 2, c 34, §§ 3, 4.)* 

The second protestant was Arnobius, a.d. 303. He had 
been a rhetorician of Sicca, in Numidia, and so bitterly opposed 
to the Christian faith that the sincerity of his conversion was 

* Prof. Hovey (p. 141) raises a doubt whether Irenasus really iield the 
opinion for which this passage is offered, and cites two authorities* I 
liave not in my book ignored this doubt. Bat I have found the same 
doubt respecting Arnobius by one of his editors, which is as plausible as 
if be had said that daylight is green. I have found one editor of IrenieaB 
remarking that each a passpge favors " the error of Arnobius." Cotele- 
rios also, encountering the same " error " in the Clementines, says it is 
best explained by the passages in Justin, Irenieus, and Arnobius. And I 
bave met a very intelligent member of the Catholic clergy who remarked 
tbat Irenseus had been criticized for the view. I may at some time pre- 
sent more fully the expressions of Irenseus and the opinions of the critics. 
Of the two writers referred to by Prof. U., one takes no notice of ^ 8, 
above quoted ; and the other — and he not alone — takes the significant 
expressions in the entire passage as meaning *' eternal happiness," but 
without argument. 

Prof. H. closes his " survey " with the following italicized statement : 
" Ihe rasords of the primitive church, prior to a.d. 200, ajffird no evidence 
<^( a heUefin the endless existence of tfte soul teas brouglU over from pagan 
p/uYoso/9% into the creed of the church." In his " survey " he ignores the 
entire history of opinion respecting man's intermediate nature, which 
Atbenagoras alone did not hold. He ignores the suspicions of Justin's 
orthodoxy. He regards Tatian, whom nohody wants, as the first and 
only annihilationist ; though I must think his orthodox expression even 
vithoat note or comment stronger than that of Atlienagoras, which he 
qaotes. And he says nothing of the third century, in which was ripened 
the seed sown in the second. 

Here I am tempted to add a word from Hagenbach, who, after stating 
the opinions of the soul's intermediate nature in the second century, says : 
" On the contrary, Tertvliian and Origen, whose views differed on other 
■objects, agreed in this one point, that they, in accordance with their 
peculiar notions concerning the nature of the soul, looked upon immor- 
ality as essential to it." (Hist, of Doctrines, § 58). TertuUian was the 
g^at defender of the orthodox view, as Origen was distinguished for 
tbe restorationist riew. 
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at finft doubted. He tlierefofe prepared his book, which ended 
Ihe doubt Neander sajs: '^His work does not show the 
soviee, who was a catechiunen, but a man ahreadj mature in 
his oonTictions, if he was not <Nrthodox according to the views 
of the church." The same historian speaks of the ^ free, inde- 
pendent manner in which he se^ns to have come to Christi- 
anitjy through the reading of the ^ew Testament, e^peciall; 
the Gospels.'' 

Amobitts argues very fully the intermediate nature of man. 
His rhetoric is strong, but he shows a warm heart. He sajs : 
** Souls were formed not far from the yawning jaws €f£ death, yet 
such that they might become long-lived by the gift and benefi- 
eence of the Sovereign Buler, if they but endeavor and strive 
to know Him. For the knowledge of Him is, as it were, Uie 
leaven of life, preservative against dissolution." (Adv. Gentes, 
1. 2, c. 32.) ** Wherefore we should not be deceived or d^nded 
with vain hopes, by that which a new class of men, elated with 
an extravagant opinion of themselves, tell us : that souls are 
immortal, next in rank of dignity to the Supreme God, derived 
from him as Creator and Father, divine, wise, inspired with 
knowledge, and free from stain of gross matter." (1. 2, cc. 14^ 
15.) ^ This we do bold and know ; on this one clear and 
manifest truth do we take our stimd, — that all the gifts of God 
are for the benefit and happiness of M ; most Ml of delight, 
love, joy, and gladness ; yielding pleasures incorruptible and 
ever-during ; freely offered to the wishes and earnest, efforts 
of all ; and to be excluded fxom them is destructicm and death." 
(L2,c,66.) 
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CHAPTER V. 

DOES THE DOCTRINE OF THE IMMOBTALITT OF A CLASS 
ACCORD WITH A JUST PHILOSOPHY AND WITH 
THE SENTIMENTS OP HUMANITY? 

Thb present and oondading chapter of my prokmgoed a]^«»- 
ment must be somewhat miscellaDeoos. I must touch btieflj 
the supposed metaphysical proofs of man's iramortali^ ; a the- 
<^ogicid argument, or the doctrine of salvation ; the supposed 
reformatory design of all punishment ; and the questions, What 
is benerdent to man ? and, What is worthy of GodP 

§ 1. 2^ Ontologtcal Proof of a IkOure Life. 

The metaphysical ailment for the soul's immortality is 
the l&ieal descendant of the Grecifm philosophy, particularly 
tlie Platonic ; Uiough it is older than Grecian ^lougfa^ as ap- 
pears from Cicero's statements and from some of the Hindoo 
books. It id found most at length and in the most scholastie 
form in the early Christian literature, in Augustine. In modem 
times it is considerably broken down under the subtleties which 
the schoolmen have heaped upon it, and g^ierally abandoned 
as unsatisfactory. Yet there is a very frequent presumption 
that the Scriptures teach or imply it, and that, therefore, we do 
well to prop it up, for the benefit of sceptics, by the support of 
pure reason. 

The commonest rational argument is based on the immate- 
rial nature of the soul. It is un^ompounded >-«not made up of 
parts, and so can not fall in pieces. Or, it is a spiritual sub- 
stance, suffering no change or decay fi-om physical causes and 
agencies. And, in obscure agreement with the latter view, it 
is often remarked that moral causes can not change or affect the 
substance or being of the soul. 
11* 
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I grant the immaterial nature of the soal ; for I do not make 
the mind out of the brain, however dependent it maj be, in the 
present economy, on cerebral action ; rather, I regard the bnun 
and all organism as produced by vital forces. And all life, 
animal and vegetable, as well as spiritual, seems a higher sort 
of life than the mechanical or ciiemical properties of atoms, or 
even the so-called imponderable agents — heat, light, and the 
electric, magnetic, and galvanic currents. When we have passed 
these limits, we find ourselves in a world of myriad forms of 
life, some of wUch trench very close upon the human, so that 
the higher examples of brute life compete with the lower ex- 
amples of human life, and even bear away the palm. For dig- 
ni^ of nature, perhaps Bucephalus was as worthy of a city 
for a monument, and as worthy of immortality, as a good many 
4Bien^ have been. The rational distinction between the human 
soul and the brute soul is not very well settled yet ; and the 
fact reflects no great credit on our sagacity, or boasted superi- 
ority. And in the question of moral capacity, some dogs seem 
to have as tender a conscience as some men ever had. 

I say these things, not to jostle the human race into rank 
with the brutes, — for I am as proud as any one of my humanity, 
though sometimes very much ashamed of it, — but to raise the 
question whetlier differences of cliaracter may not be even more 
important than differences of race, in this question of the im- 
mortality of souls, whereof the Scriptures say naught Many 
/ good men — Duns Scotus, Ramsay, Dean, Wesley, Clarke, Tenr 
nyson, Theodore Parker, Agassi'z — have held or allowed the 
immortality of brutes ; and Bishop Butler and Isaac Taylor 
have remarked that the metaphysical arguments for our immor- 
tality are about as good for the immortal life of our four-footed 
and our footless neighbors. There is something in them besides 
atomic pieces of matter. And that something else, it seems to 
me, may be vital, spiritual substance — a great deal more 
manifold in its kind than atoms arc, of which we have found 
about seventy sorts — gold, silver, copper, nickel, and so on 
down. There is a common notion that all spiritual substance 
is homogeneous ; whence it is inferred tliat God and we are 
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made of the same staff. So the Platonists believed^ with inev* 
itable consistency, that the soul is immortal because eternal and 
divhip. I reject the conclusion, because I deny the premise ; 
and I reject the premise, also, because I deny the conclusion. 
And if we once admit that spiritual substance is heterogeneous, 
we may, perhaps we must, allow that no kind of created spirit 
is absolutely imperishable ; and the greater frailty of one kind 
may denote at least a measure of frailty in another kind. In 
God we live, and move, and have our being — not in ourselves. 
Aud whether we shaU live in Him and with Hira eternally, may 
depend on our observance of the precept, " Be strong ; quit you 
like men." 

If I am asked how the soul, as a spiritual substance, can 
perish from being, I will reply by asking how it comes into 
being. Or, rather, — not to debate the question whether it is 
created or propagated, — does the soul grow? and if so, how ? 
Is the substance of the infant soul as entire and complete as 
tluit of the matured and full-grown intellect, master of a hun- 
<lred arts and sciences ? Is the quantity of being the same in 
the one case as in the other? I do not ask if the one weighs 
as many ounces or measures as many inches ; but is there, for 
jHibstance and amount, as much soul in the one case as in th© 
other? If so, then are all souls equal in quantity of being? 
and if thus ecjual, whence the manifest and striking differences 
in lUeir original and native power and capacity? If the brain 
and the material organism make all these differences, then do 
<liseml)odied souls retain any of these differences, or any differ- 
ences of constitutional habit or quality, intellectual or moral? 
If two souls in very different bodies should make an exchange, 
Would they at once exchange characters? and if not, why? 
Again, if thei*e is acquired power or habit of the soul, is that a 
ff(:velopment of what was in the soul at the outset, or is it some- 
thing superadded to its nature or being? 

1 ask iJiesfc questions for information. I can not answer iheni 
'^y'^elt*. And until they are answered, I think we should not 
^old. with any dogmatism, that idea of the soul which makes it 
a pure enielechy — a logical entity or substance, imperishable as 
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truth itself, and which mast be precisely similar in all individ* 
uals. But if there are real differences in human souls, and 
real processes of growth, however unlike the growths of mat- 
ter, then all argument for its proper immortality is at an end. 
Aside from revelation, we might suppose tliat the soul has 
a certain and fixed period of growth, maturity, and decay; a 
period much longer^ possibly, than the three thousand years of 
the cedar, yet strictly a period beyond which it could not live. 
And with the revelation, I find nothing to oppose this ^iew : 
▼iz^ that even without a natural and necessary period of life, 
the soul may suffer in its very being by all that wars against its 
well-being. The disregarded laws of its life may become the 
laws of its death. If it may thrive, it may languish; if it may 
wax stronger, it may grow weaker ; if it may become more, it 
may become less. If the true, the beautiful, and the good are 
for " the soul's health," the £alse, the gross, and the evil may 
give it- ill health. If purity may adorn it, vice may contami- 
nate it. If virtue and love may give it power, sin may give it 
disease. Sin is the transgression of law ; and if the '' wages 
of sin is death," that death may he something more than a 
metaphor, and the disease which causes it may be mortal dis- 
ease — a sin unto death. I have already remarked that death 
*' in trespasses and sins " probably signifies a sentence of death 
yet future. And I find nothing in the proper nature of the soul 
to rescue it from, the analogies which make disease the symptom 
of decay and the pathway of death. 

Here I meet the objection that moral causes do not directly 
produce physical effects. But I am nol so sure of this. The 
indirect physical effects of moral causes are legion. The world 
is full of the produce of mind. We can not glance amiss to see 
what thought has done. But by what intei-mediate stages has 
all the work of the human race grown out of its mind ? It 
has not been by magic, as if we had the lamp of Aladdin ; nor 
has ft been done by Leibnitz's rule of preestablished hai-mony, 
which grew out of the notion that spiritual forces could not bo 
harnessed to work in matter. Pyramids, temples, cities, steam- 
shipsy and railroads have not sprung into existence because men 
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Iiave dreamed or wished them, nor merely because men thought 
them out* They Are the prodnct of thought applied ; and a|^ 
plied with many zealons passions of the human soul, and with 
much labor of brain and muscle, with sweat and toil. At everj 
inch of surface the spiritual force has touched and du^^ the 
material effect 

And has the spiritual force itself been unaffected, unchanged ? 
Many a human body has been killed by a blow of joy or grief 
struck through the human soul. The pang was first felt wiUiin. 
The outward death came of the inward agony. There are, 
mdeed, trials by which, '* though the outward man perish, yet 
the inner man is i^newed day by day.** But this is because the 
soul is wrought into harmony with a higher nature, or is made 
more completely a " partaker of the divine nature ; " — is regen- 
erated of an '^ incorruptible seed, wliich liveth and abideth for 
ever.** And by the same reason, if worse and baser passions 
sway the soul, they may bring it down toward a real deodi* 
The decay of the faculties by vicious habits of thoughts — the 
deterioration and mental and moral disease so often observed-— 
who ^hall say, in the assumption of an nnrevealed immortal 
nature, that these are not incipient stages of dissolation, in 
which, unarrested, the soul itself may become extinct? 

The argument may be more plainly ^rtated m its stronger 
form. The mcUerial produce of mind is the eflfect of an unlike 
cause. This is the marvel and the inscrutable mystery. Bitt 
mind is like itself; and though the soul's substance is not itself 
thought, feeling, and purpose, yet it is far more like them than 
matter is. The souFs substance is the physical medium, as it 
were, by which thought, feeling, and purpose, have readied the 
outer world. The material produce is both unlike, and «t 
second hand. So nmch the more may these 9p%riiual agencies 
work changes in the being of spirit, as kindred substance, close 
at hand as substance to its attribute. 

Another form of the metaphysical or psychdogical argument 
should be glanced at. I often hear persons say that they one 
conscious of immortality. Well, they have a higher power of 
<io&8ciousnes8 than I have ; yet I ynH eenl«ENi nio iofy^ariUfio 
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them* To be c&nscioui of immortalitj is to be conscious of 
being alive to-morrow, and a billion years hence, and every 
moment between. My friends do not mean that. They 
simply mean that they are conscious of a longing and aspiration 
afler immortality ; and so am I. And this proves — indirectly, 
as we presume that God is too good to tantalize and trifle with 
us — that we were made for ioounortality.' But then the argu- 
ment comes to the same footing with other longings and aspira- 
tions, which are valid according as they are noble and good. 
It is strictly a moral argument ; and its value is settled, I be- 
lieve, by St Paul, thus : ^^ To those who by patient continu- 
ance in well-doing seek for glory and honor and immortality, 
eternal life." 

§ 2. The Theology of Sahaiion. 

In treating the question of universal salvation, we should 
inquire how the term salvation is used and applied in the 
Scriptures, and also what it implies. For it is an essential 
part of the doctrine of forgiveness, involving the question 
whether we are saved by justice or by grace. 

The Greek word for salvation (soteria^ soterion) and the cor- 
responding verb (sozo) are used in the New Testament, with 
apparent reference to a final destiny, one hundred times. I 
may overcount a little ; but I may safely say that if the word 
does not refer to man's final destiny in most of these instances, 
it does in none of them, and it assures the eternal life of no 
man. It is also worthy of remark that in the Syriac version it 
is rendered life^ and the giving ofUfe. 

And of the hundred instances all except twelve apply the 
salvation to a class of men. Some of them do so very strongly. 
Thus Luke xiii. 23, 24 : <<Are there few that be saved ? . . . 
Strive to enter in at the straight gate ; for many, I say unto 
you, will seek to enter in, and shall not be able." Phil. i. 28 : 
^An evidence to them of perdition, but to you of salvation, and 
that of God." 2 Tim. ii. 10: «I endure aU things for the 
elect's sakes, that they may also obtain the salvation which is 
in Ghntt Jesus with eteroal glory." 
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Some of the instances not obviouslj partidve^'inll be claimed 
by my opponent as implying a general salvation. Thus John 
iii. 17 : ^ God sent not his Son into the world to condemn the 
world, but that the world through him might be saved." (Comp. 
cL xiii. 47.) But here the previous verses make faith the 
condition of salvation, even while they commend the divine 
love : " God so loved the world, that whosoever believeth," etc. 
And ^ the vorld " may easily signify all nations as compared 
with the Jews, who were claiming a monopoly of salvation. 
Thus, in another of the passages my opponent may claim, Acts 
xiii. 46, 47 : " Seeing ye . . . judge yourselves unworthy of 
everlasting life, lo, we turn to the Gentiles. For so hath the 
Lord commanded us, saying, I have set thee, to be a light of 
the Gren tiles, that thou shouldest be for salvation to the ends of 
the earth." The passage in John iii. 17, seems to me no more 
to prove the salvation of every human individual than the ex- 
pression in ver. 26, "all come to him," shows that every Jew 
was baptized of John. When the Pharisees said of Christ, " If 
we let him thus alone, all men will believe on him " (ch. xi. 48), 
and again, ** Behold, tlie world is gone after him" (ch. xii. 19), 
we do not suppose they meant every individual human being ; 
yet in the last expression they use the same word which Christ 
used {hosmoSy the world). Christ's promise might be as large, 
even larger than the Pharisees' complaint, and yet there be 
many unbelieving, and unsaved. 

And when Christ says " the Son of man is come to save that 
which was lost" (Matt xviii. 11 ; Luke xix. 10), the context 
will show a comparison made between the self-righteous Jews 
and those whom they hated and despised as having no inherit- 
ance with Abraham. Christ came to call not the righteous, or 
self-righteous, but sinners, to repentance. The poor in spirit, 
and the meek and lowly, were the true Israel. The passage 
mdicates the non-salvation of those who rested securely and 
proudly in carnal hopes, i.e., in their Jewish blood, as much as 
it indicates any thing. 

So much fo/ the eoctent of salvation as revealed in the Scrip- 
tures. And now for the nature of it. Universalists have well 
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and trnlj insisted tbat Christ came "to save his people from 
their sins ; " that salvation from sinfulness is more important 
than salvation from punishment — for sin is worse than pain ; 
and that the doctrine of salvation from punishment, aside fi*om 
the other salvation, is veiy pernicious, thoagh there is too 
much of it in the world. 

Here I may suggest to my orthodox friends that the doctrine 
of endless and infinite pain as the result of sin naturally tends 
to the evil just named. The self-love of man is in advance of 
the moral sense. And when he is told that he is in danger of 
imdjing agony, we may say what we will ahout his deserving 
it, still he will care more for the danger than for the guilt. 
The ^ great salvation" he will think of as the deliverance from 
the infinite peril ; the deliverance from sinful bondage will be 
comparatively a slight thing. And this will explain the crouch- 
ing and cringing attitude of some professedly christian minds 
before God, and the professed feeling of some — we trust 
unreal — that if annihilation were the end <^ sin, they would 
no longer fear God or serve him. 

Here I also recognize the Universalist opinion of salvation 
from this and that sinful habit as a reed doctrine of salvation, 
though not the whole doctrine nor the true jioctrine. It seems 
to. me a subordinate sense of the term ; though I am veiy glad 
if any hate sin enough to prize such a salvaticm very highly, 
and I am sorry if any can not get any sense or meaning from 
the idea. 

Yet a great question remains respecting the doctrine of sal- 
TatioQ* Are we saved by grace, or by justice ? Is there 
strictly any remission of the penalty of sin, or is there none ? 

I know that the doctrine of remitted penalty is liable to 
abuse ; that corrupt human nature is willing enough to sin and 
then try to get rid of punishment — and that does not speak 
well or honorably for human nature. And I thank Universal- 
ists and Unitarians for insisting, very correctly, that certain 
bad consequences of sin are always inevitable ; that it brings 
a bad and unhealthy condition of the soul, which no ^rgLveness 
or act of pardon can remedy at once ; that the laws of our 
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moral constitution, like all the laws of nature, are so wisely 
appointed . that even Sovereign grace still respects them ; and 
so when we sin wo must suffer. 

But here we come at the gist of our question : If a bad 
condition of the soul, that is, sickness and disease, be the 
punishment of sin, how long must it last? what is its natural 
termination ? and may recovery be retarded by unforgiveness, 
or hastened and even secured by a work of pardon ? 

And here I think I find the common objection to Universal- 
ism well founded ; viz., that in respect to penaUj it has no doc- 
trine of salvation. One can not be saved from what he was 
never exposed to ; nor can one be saved from what he actually 
sujffers. The Universalist, denying both the orthodox and the 
destructionist view of penalty, finds no salvation in that direc- 
tion. And the only penalty in which he does belieVe is always 
Buffered in full tale. Thus, between what is unjust and what 
is inevitable, there is no salvation. 

This result is expressly admitted by Dr. T. S. Smith, in his 
" Illustrations of the Divine Government." He says : " The 
advocates for the corrective nature of punishment do not be- 
lieve that all men will be saved, but tha*5 sinners having been 
reclaimed by the discipline through which they will be made 
to pass, all men .will ultimately be rendered pure and happy.'* 
Again: ''It is true, that all who suffer future punishment endui-e 
the penalty of the law, and therefore, in a popular sense, can 
not be said to be forgiven." (Part II. c. 3.) 

The obvious conclusion is that we are saved not by grace, 
but by justice, if we are saved at all. Dr. S. endeavors to turn 
the edge of this objection by saying that penalty itself is mer- 
ciful and gracious, of which hereafter. But regarding penalty 
in the light of justice, which Dr. S. himself must in some sense 
allow, I can offer no better comment than in the Words of Dr. 
Bushnell : 

"In the school of modern Unitarianism, it is held that God 

can not deliver us of the just penalty of our sins at all ; that 

we must bear it in the full and exact measure of justice, and 

tiaat our only hope is to wear a passage through and get oar 

12 
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deliverance, by the patient process of exhaustion. The argu- 
ment is, that as God is just, his character requires him to do 
justice ; that he is immutable and can not reverse his decreed 
penalties ; and especially that we are all under the penalty of 
justice now, in so fur as we transgress ; the penalty being exe- 
cuted in us by a necessary law of nature, which, as God can 
not change it without - a miracle, must pour its currents upon 
us, till we become good enough to go clear, under the same 
retributive laws of cause and effect, which grates in misery and 
bondage on our bad experience. There is no possibility of a 
sudden remission, apprehended by faith and sealed by a new 
spiritual birth. We must begin to grow better,, by a regular 
process of culture and amendment, and we must go on till we 
run out the flow of penal consequence, and get the laws of 
retribution on our side." This view " wholly displaces the gos- 
pel, as a message of good news from heaven ; denying even 
the possibility of pardon or remission, in any sense that gives 
it an effective value. Nothing can be said of pardon, save that 
it signifies a forgivipg feeling in Grod to the penitent. It is 
that feeling, nothing more." (Christ in Theology, pp. 271- 
273.) 

And the denial of salvation from penalty vitiates the doctrine 
of salvation from sin itself. For punishment certainly does not 
save from the sin already committed. Even if w^e admit the 
notion of expiation or compensation, — so much pain paying 
for so much sin, — that is not salvation, but a compounding of 
losses. And there still remains the bad effect of the sin in the 
mental and moral habitude. The Universalist theory is that 
penalty b designed as a tonic to correct this, and so save from 
future sin. But this view formally rejects the notion of " re- 
mission of sins that are past " (Rom. iii. 25), and involves 
another serious difficulty. Punishment is no longer a thing of 
justice in any sense ; it is not even just, but becomes a sheer 
experiment of discipline. Thus Dr. Smith says : " Punish- 
ment is not retrospective, but prospective. You are to be 
punished, not because you have yielded to an evil volition, but 
that you may yield to an evil volition no more." (Part I. § 2.) 
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That is, one is to be punished at a venture for sins that maj 
never be committed ! The only escape from this absurdity is 
in another ; viz., that guilt is ill-deserving not intrinsically but 
only because penalty is annexed ; or that the punishment con* 
Btitutes the crime. This I have endeavored to deduce in 
treating the difficulties both of the orthodox and the Universal- 
ist views on this subject. (Debt and Grace, c. x. §§ 5, 6.) 

We come round again to the question. Is the disea.<«e of sin 
in the soul healed by forgiveness? I think the affii*mative 
answer avoids all the difficulties I have alluded to. But this 
supposes that the moral dLsease, unhealed, is mortal. For, if 
a personal immortality remains, that implies a continuance of 
all the faculties of pei'sonal and responsible being, including 
free agency, and involving the power of self-recovery ; and 
then forgiveness is not needed. But if the disease is threaten- 
ing, or if '^ the wages of sin is death," then forgiveness as a 
healing grace and power is legitimate. There is then '^ remis- 
sion of sins that are past," for their penalty is revoked and 
their power is broken in the same work of the soul's recovery. 
Justification — or pardon — and sanctification are not divorced, 
but become inseparable. Mercy and truth ai*e met together. 
Grace — or gratuitous favor and amnesty — is no repeal of 
law, but its reenactment, in the returning strength and life of 
one who was sinking into the outlawry of death. 

Here I may remark that all the scriptural language which 
represents sin as disease and our Savior as a Physician, is 
Bpecially pertinent to this view. The governmental system of 
the Roman Empire has, I think, made our theology too foren- 
sic, and the Schoolmen have made it too dialectic. Has it not 
yet to become, as it were, more therapeutic ? And when we 
make it such, shall we not " hold fast the form of sound words" 
and of "sound doctrine" {hygiainouses didaikalias^ healthy 
instruction, 1 Tim. i. 10 ; vi. 3 ; 2 Tim. i. 13 ; iv. 3 ; Tit. i. 9, 
13 ; iL 1, 2) ? 

♦ § 3. The Nature and Design of PunishmenU 

A doctrine of punishment has extensively prevailed which is 
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mucb like this : that crime and sin are infHngements of law, 
upon which the law, or the majesty of the law-power, requires 
penal retribution, for which the severe name is vengeance. 
The law, it is commonly said, has been violated, ** broken." 
And to ^ repair" this damage there is a demand for suffering, 
expiation, satisfaction. 

The false element in this theory is indicated by the results to 
which it has been carried in views of the Atonement. The re- 
demptive work of Chriist has been regarded as a compensation, 
a |)aymtot of debt in the sinner's behalf, valid upon the sinner's 
acceptance of the isubstitute. That this idea does away with 
free grace on the part of God is confessed by one author who 
says : " Sure I am, that debt can never be forgiven which is 
paidJ* The difficulties of the theory are also betrayied by the 
connected question respecting the extent of the Atonement. 

The Universalist theory of punishment as solely corrective 
and reformatory seems to me an extreme reaction from the 
above view. It has been favored also by the modem reform 
in criminal codes and prison discipline, and by the discovery 
that a humane ministry of penalty may reform, where rigorous 
and unmixed punishment only hardens. This view, however, 
may easily be carried to an extreme and false result. The 
transgressor of law may be regarded as simply unfortunate, and 
not as guilty ; that which he needs may exclude all notion of 
what he deserves ; he may be treated not as deserving any 
penalty, but as having special claims and rights, and as deserv- 
ing to be reformed. 

We need some view of the subject which shall avoid each 
extreme. And such a view I think is suggestied by the Econ- 
omy of Pain. To what purpose are the pangs and sigbs and 
woes of which the world is so full ? Are they all purely vin- 
dictive ? Or, are they all reformatory ? Neither the one nor 
the other. But they grow out of a natural system of penalty, 
very wise and merciful, yet no less just, which is exemplified on 
a large scale in the nervous system. The design of the nerves 
of sensation, with their exquisite susceptibility of pain, is the 
protection of Hmbr life, tind bealth. T^e out 4h6 nerr^a from 
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the bodj, and it might be maimed or destroyed withoat one s 
knowing it. They are the eyes and ears of the system, pro- 
tecting it by their constant watch and their thousand alarms. 
Frost and cold are so fearful because they hurt so little, — be- 
numbing and stealing away the senses, and taking the life 
unwarned. These troublesome nerves, with their magazine of 
pangs so like Pandora's box of all human ills, are the outposts 
and sharp sentinels that warn u.s of danger. They are all cfe- 
signed for our good. I thank God, therefore, for all the minis- 
tries of Pain. We could not live without them ; and many 
would live longer and better if they had more of them. 

At the bottom of Pandora's box, in the fable, was Hope. 
But do we.find hope at the end of all human pains ? I find 
this — that many men push against the ten-ible dangers of 
which their kind nerves admonish them, and make a complete 
Bacrtfice of health, or limb, or life. And this is done not by 
holy martyrs only, dying under some lower law, that they may 
live up to a Higher Law, but by men of ihe lowest aims, rush- 
ing upon ruin in defiance of all law. Men do this sometimes 
for lucre. They do it oftener for lust ; gratifying their queasy 
or their vicious appetites, purposely " living fast " imd slipping 
rapidly and painfully down into their graves. They do it to 
glut their revenge ; pursuing a foe to the ends of the earth, 
willing enough to die when he is dead. 

In all these cases the punishing nerves demand and receive 
their dues. But what is the result? They were all designed 
to reform and save. In the general economy, their pains were 
salutary and healing, but instead of that they have only, killed. 
In short, they who disregard the lesson of penalty, perish un- 
der it, and with it. The pains are sharp and very torturing, 
because they were set to guard a precious treasure of Hie ; 
and the beneficence which ordained their sharpness, holds out 
to the end, and lets them die out with the life. « They are, like 
the gospel itself, a sweet savor — of life unto life, or pf death 
unro death, according as they are used or disused. But the 
beneficence goes on no further than death. When the life is 
• 12* 
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thrown away, the slighted mercy is not bound to restore the 
rejected boon. Why should it ? 

An old writer has laid down the principle thus : — 

" Omnes pone non exterminantes sunt reformautes/' 

All punishments reform — when they do not exterminate. And 
our question now is, — Is this true of cUl kinds of penalty, or 
of the physical only ? 

I reply, the examples I have offered have all the force of 
the argument from analogy. And the argument is made very 
strong by the immense number of the instances, and by the 
fact that we observe no contrary instances. So far as I know, 
in every department of nature, persistent action against the 
laws of being tends to deteriorate the nature and destroy the 
being itself. Real law can never be " broken ; " it vindicates 
itself as immutable and sovereign, by breaking and crashing 
all that will oppose it. 

But strong as the argument from analogy is, and much as it 
seems like a reason and nature of things, I doubt whether we 
are left to it alone. Tliere are some things in the action of 
Conscience that suggest the same law as applying to man's 
moral natui*e. When its admonitions are disregarded, it be- 
comes blunted. If one will do what he knows isi wrong, his 
feelings of misgiving gradually die out ; the twinges of con- 
science subside into a dull and dead pain ; regret and remorse 
often give way^to hard-hearted indifference; the distinctions 
of right and wrong are confused and obliterated. The tal- 
ent disused wastes away. Capacity becomes incapacity. The 
whole doctrine of judicial blindness, which we discover in the 
Scriptures, may be a verification in the conscience of the rule : 
" He that hath, to him shall be given ; and fi-om him that hath 
not shall be taken that which he seometh to have." * 

* Dr. Bushnell gives, among his " Sermons for the New Lifo/' one on 
this passage which so far suggests the tliought of annihilation that h^ 
considers the doctrine and gives his reasons for thinking that conclusion 
can not be reached. It should be compared with some expressions in his 
Discourse on " Endless Life." 
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But the conscience is, as it were, the nervous system of the 
soul. If it is not its vital faculty, — the very life of the moral 
and spiritual being, — it is at least Uie regulcUive faculty. 
When it is dead, the feelings and will may get a little remain- 
ing control from obvious convenience, or from conventional 
usage, or from the force of old habit ; but there is nothing else 
to save one from ruin and death. And these meclianical 
forces can not renew the spiritual life. That can come only 
from God ; and by the supposition the holiness, the purity, 
the self-sacrificing love of God as exampled in Christ, have 
been declined. The economy of gi-ace and truth which gave 
man a conscience is not bound to reinstate and renew it when 
man has dethroned and stifled it. That may be a sin unto 
death. And the natural penalty of the soul's death may be 
equally merciful and just 

Here, if I have named the true doctrine of natural punish- 
ment, I may suggest a view of artificial^ or speci^il and enacted 
penalty, for consideration. Is it not anticipative, — a hast- 
ening of painful results of transgression, to bring them into 
clearer view ? a make- weight to get the warning of nature felt 
and heard? When the reformation of the individual is hopeless, 
the punishment is justified as protecting the society, and its 
measure to be determined by the wise discretion of the society. 
The natural law of punishment still remains, as a divine law ; 
the final execution of which may be the " vengeance '* as- 
cribed to God (Rom. xii. 19). 

§ 4. is the Immortality of a Class unkind to Man ? 

Here I must meet a very common objection based on the 
parental feeling, and will close with one or two direct argu- 
ment:. 

!• It is not a hardship that one shoidd fail to he a parent of 
imnortaliti/. Many persons, as deserving and as affectionate 
M the average, are never parents at all, and never will be 
unless there is marriage in the heavenly state. George Wash- 
^gton was the father of a country, but never of a child. It 
^& not essential, then, to the blessedness of the saved, that they 
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should be able to claim certain ones as their offspring. Tou 
may say that childless saints will be strangers to certirin feel- 
ings of celestial joy ; perhaps they will ; yet in the resources 
6f the celestial kingdom they shall lack no supply ibr any 
noble and holy capacity of their being ; the Lord is their 
Shepherd, they shall not want. 

Bat to be childless, says one, is not so hard as bereavement, 
and loss of children. And here I encounter the whole force 
of the Universalist sentiment : A parent would not let a <^ltHd 
' safTer or die, if be could prevent it. If the heavenly Father, 
who loves us better than we love our children, allows suffering 
and death, it must be because he has something better in store 
to prove his love. 

Such is the argument, offered to show that each human 
family must find all its members in the heavenly mansions. 
It seems to me inadequate, for the following reasons : — 

(1.) Parental affection is commonly a modification of self* 
love. The child is a second self. That is why one cares more 
for his own child than for his neighbor's. But one's desire for 
a child's immortality should be of as high a moral type as the 
desire for personal immortality. The promise is no less rigid 
to the child than to the parent ; ** To those who by patient 
continuance in well-doing seek for glory, honor, and immortal- 
ity." If, then, the parental feeling, and I may add, the feelings 
-that lead to parentage, — which, like other qualities, may be 
inherited, — if these are subordinate to the sentiment of piety, 
I do not know but one may have high hopes of reunion with 
the child. Something like this may be implied in 1 Cor. vii. 
14. At least there is a " christian nurture " which may devote 
and train the child for the higher life from its earliest infancy. 

But if the parental regard is worldly, and the child is from 
the first devoted to and trained for the world, one can not com- 
plain if it avails no further. And even if the parent shall 
rise to nobler aims, and shall deplore the fruits of past ungod- 
liness, He who is "able of the stones to rait?e up children to 
Abraham** may grant other consolation tlian an unbroken 
&^ly circle in the kingdom of eternal life. To be at aHa 
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paxeat p£ imiiKMrtality is exalted honor. Ib there unkindoess 
if one IS not more ? 

(2.) Although God is not bound, agjEunst the perversion of 
firee will, to make each man's existence on the whole a blessing, 
still as nk9i^r of £ict those who finally perish may have much 
to be thankful for. Most human beings seem to enjoy more 
than thej suffer. And this may be true even if existence is 
finally lost. It may be almost a law of life that the pains of 
its decay should not outweigh the joys it brings. It may still 
be tnie that the failure of immortal life shall make it morally 
better that one had never been bom. And they who perish 
may feel this on the same principle that disappointed lovers 
60 often think life a curse -^ only with a million-fold more 
reason. 

I have used the phrase ^^ parent of immortality/' but only 
for aigument's sake. The Scriptures, I think, teach a higher 
parentage than human, for the immortal life. They who have 
^ power to become the sons of God," are ^ bom not of flesh, 
Bor <tf blood, nor of the will of man, but of C^od." God is 
tbe ^ Father of spirits," and the distinction between soul and 
M^irit may apply in this argument. 

2. 7%e p0wer of evil hahit and of tnemory may render im- 
mortedli^y burdensome. The time has been when death was 
deemed an emancipation from all earthly habits and minor dif- 
fereooes of character. The good, it was thought, would be 
perfectly blessed as soon as they were dead, and the bad per- 
fectly wretched. And all the good and all the bad were re- 
spectively put on nearily the same level. In accordance with 
^ philosophy, or lack of philosophy, some of the early 
Universalists regarded death as putting an end to all disti^c- 
tMms of character. Sin came of the body ; and to be out of it 
was to be in holiness and in heaven. 

Maturer thought has changed all that The soul, we' now 
^''iak, has its own laws, as every other real thing must have; 
and.^ its changes and improvements must observe those laws. 
I^fiiith. is no long^ the panacea for all its ills. The other world 
^7 bo v^l7 anUke the pceseat ; yet it xoaj bear strong analo- 
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gies. Fatal as its atmosphere maj be to those who have re- 
jected its life, its gentle zephjrs maj not at once heal all the 
soul's ills. Though God works miracles at sundry times in his 
teaching and training of the human race, we may doubt whether 
there are miracles in the general economy of man'» destiny. 
The result is, we must have some apprehensions, lest the laws 
of our physical and moral being may, even beyond the tomb, 
make death better than life. 

In bodily sickness death is often preferred to the pains and 
weariness of slow convalescence. Just so evil* liabits of 
thought, feeling, and action, may require so long and weary a 
purgation on the other side, and may put one so far behind his 
companions in the heavenly race, ihat he would prefer not to 
tax their kindness, or seek their company. One may be so 
imbruted by habits of unbelief that the capacity for faith in 
disinterested kindness shall be gon^ Cunning philosophers 
have doubtedevery such thing here ; — who shall say diey may 
not doubt there? Unhappy personal relations may fatally 
threaten all future happiness. The seducer may prefer never 
to meet the victim, all whose hopes he has sacrificed for lust. 
The murderer may decline the courtesies of heaven with one 
for whom he could find no room on earth. And if, as some 
have thought, the memory retains all one's past history, how 
many may be so burdened and stung with poignant recollec- 
tions that even the freeness and largeness of divine mercy can 
not give them rest ? I believe in God's infinite power. But 
infinite power can not work contradictions ; and it will not dis- 
regard the laws of created being, or of man's moral nature. 
And if God should administer the cup of Lethe to any, and so 
destroy or change a part of their personal being, out of kind- 
ness, h6 may also, for aught we know, kindly let them die, and 
may fill his universal domain with those who have earlier and 
more fully consecrated themselves to goodness. 

3. Mant/ persons, not the worst of men, hatte no denre for 
immortality. This desire has been called natural and instinc- 
tive ; and we hear of the inextinguishable love of b^ing. But, 
granting that this is the rule, and that it proves the actual . im- 
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mortalitj of those who rightly cherish it, there are exceptions 
80 marked as to oclaim attention, if not to limit the ailment. 
And for examples I will not name those who have doubted 
immortalitj because they have qever distinctly heard or 
thought of it, but those who have lived in the midst of the 
sentiment. 

If I mistake not, Joseph Barker, well known as having re- 
nounced Christianity, eschews all faith in an after life, and, 
apparently, all desire therefor. I do not think him an immoral 
man, though he has shared as a '< reprobate ** in the honors 
of a book-dedication. I would not judge him, or say a word 
against Mm. I do not devote him to death. But I name him 
as one who has been an able pi^eacher of the gospel ; was 
specially likely to fall in love with immortality ; and is too 
acute to be necessarily prejudiced against it by what others say 
or think about it. He now thinks this life and its comforts are 
as much ^ as any of us ought to wish or care for. I am very 
sure if he should die out with the rest of us, he would be the 
last man to complain. And I verily believe if he should be 
called to die only with a few followers, he would not wish to be 
disappointed, but would bear his peculiar fate as proudly as a 
hero. I may be mistaken in my man ; but are there not such? 
A more noted example is David F. Strauss, the author of 
**The Life of Jesus," which has made such a stir with its mythi- 
cal theory. His acquaintance with the doctrine of immortality 
is even larger than that of Barker ; but he rejects it all. In 
his later work, entitled " Gkubenslehre," or the Doctrine of 
Faith, he concludes : " The idea of a future world is the last 
enemy which speculative criticism has to oppose, and, if possi- 
ble, to overcome." 

He, certainly, will not complain of death. I do not say how 
ttuch such opinions may prove in the question of what will be ; 
hut in the present question we must consult the choice and prefer- 
ence of men as they are — especially if they be able men, who 
^'^y speak for themselves. And upon their testimony I submit 
'whether the doctrine I hold, which is infinitely better than their 
^^es, is at all unmerciful. 
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i 6. Lthe SelecHon of a Class to ImmortaUty wovthy qf Godf 

I baye freely admitted that God would npt be ja^ tp bim- 
aelf if h» were simply just to bis creatures. True to ^is i^iUure 
as love, be must bestow upon men more and better than tbey 
deserve. And because God is not only love, but tnfimte loxe, 
my opponent may tbink tbe conclusion direct and Inevitable 
tbat God must bestow upon eacji moral cresature the ,in4nite 
boon of immortial life, for which his moral coi^titd^c^ adapts 
him. 

From this conclusion I dissent, for several reasons. 

1. All aiialogy favors the idea of a sifting of the hqman 
spedes, and a conservation of the beat, or of the individuals 
that mature. I liave not time to array the ^cts in this ajoa^cigy, 
but may refer to what I have said elsfewhere on the .suJbyect, 
and quote as follows : ^ A true analogy would m£^e tfie pcoba- 
tion of mankind not an exception to the rule,, but the iughe^t 
example of it. The l^w of selection in tbe cs^e of man is dif- 
ferent ; the end id the same. The vegetable Hfeling is the aport.of 
chance. The animal, with its spontaneity, c;an help and provide 
iar itself — subject, however, to many dangers wJiich it can xa^t 
avert, and to man's dominion. Man, by his free will, is ele- 
vated to a higher rank — beyond the reach of fate, but not of 
hazard. Indeed, the nations of men tliat have not beard tbe 
Word of Life are scarcely beyond the reach of fate ; though 
strictly, as moral beings, they are salvable, and perish through 
unbelief iu Him who is Vnot f^r £rom every one of tbem.' 
Those who dwell in Christendom ^tand higher Xli^n they, and 
B^ay fall furtlier. Yet the design of the species is apccMnplisbed 
HI those wlio are peifecled, and who shall never perish, because 
moral perfectness is an end in itself, and when at.t«in4^, may be 
ever maintained. Man, as a race, is still subject to t^e aifUng 
analogies that underlie him. As free, he is called .upon to 
dboose for himself; to make his calling and election ouxe; to 
acquit himself as a man. Failing of this, he . is cejppted, or 
reprobate, as refuse and worthless. He is likened to. tapes ; to 
the useless produce of the fisher's net; to the^eld of bdeni and 
stones, whose end is to be bum^ Cg(^isi^ ^ -IWmf^ 
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mnioftfajr, Ids zepioiMUaen tms a faigh^ eOiicii w g nWi ^ nc e, 
viiileiteiiteiml £aiport remains.'' (Debt wi4 Gximr» ]^ 2^9, 
240.) 

2. Tl^iiB QoA 18 bouni, in jastioe or eqpufy, not to iMke e^- 
istenoe a erarse, he k m«< hovasd to make it a Uesfiui^ That 
time if aiich &vl obligation is verj B^taogfj assierted by Mir. 
BaJJon, in kiB ^^ IMTine Oumeter Yindicatodi," l^beie he t^i^ 
tiiat*^hiiinaa esistenee, if eoforeed at all, should be, to ee^h 
aad «««rj individaal, when takea as a whole, a goody aed oot 
an evil — a lUesauig, and not a eiarse/' (P. 122.) 

This would be trae If man had no moral freedma, aftd m^^e 
not ea{iid>le'0f deserwg evil as well as good. Bwt ^iiis &ct 
seeau to me entirdgr oiirerlooked in Mr. B.'8 stat^aie^ B|it 
if ioan nmj deserve evai ai €bUj he may deserve eiTil m Ae 
whok; aad thoaj^ has joontinuance in asinful and evfl immor- 
ta%wiould be paat all zeascm, jet ihere laay bethebesliiieaaen 
&r kig £uli«re of immorCalitj. And oae may so &al thivt Jbis 
tvief enateace shaU be a loss ratiber than a gaio. Wie lamy 
v^ asfiioae that this was the ease witih Judas. ^^ Woe mio 
hua by whom the fiouiof man is betrayod. Belter w^ei-e jit for 
tM aaa if he had never been bom." 

But if the individual man may deserve a balanee of fys^^ 
evil, much more may he forfeit an infinite good. The infinite 
boon may be infinitely de^rable ; and beeause we would like 
to have it, we may pevsnade ourselves tiiat wa have some claim, 
to it, or that it is not fairly witiiholdea from us. But if be- 
stowed, it is and eyj&r will be .an infinite gtatuiiy. 

3. In the econoteflsy of God's em^pire of holy blessedness, a 
comparative ch^m of one individual may be overruled by the 
lugher claim of another. Li point of right, I must yield to any 
one who can fill my place in the universe better than I can. 
Even m propriety and benevolence, I might wish to yield my 
place to such an one, for the general good. And if I have im- 
Paiie4 my capacity of usefulness, it is not for me to say that 
infinite power, and wisdom, and goodness, too, can not replace 
M$ QipeMlly if l&Qi^acity and detedonitiOn haire gone so far 
^ibt psoq^ of veooveiy mfky be alow imd difficult 
18 
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4 Ylrlae IS heioie. And it may be wordiy of God to aelee^ 
and to electa those who ajre niorally benHc, fi>r the ifdieritaiiee 
of immortalitj. The f»rm$ of heroism may be as Tanoas as 
the christian Tirtoes and graces ; yet it may be one essentiid 
element of all christian virtue. Self-sacrifice, self-denial, is 
essentially and pecoliariy diristian. ^ If any man oome to me, 
and hate not his father, and mother, and wife, and dnldrea, and 
brethren, and sisters, — yea, and his own life also, he can net 
be my disciple* And whosoever doth not bear his cross, and 
come after me, can not be my disciple.'* Thoagh we may not 
take those w<xrds of Christ literally, they wiM contain the prin- 
ciple I have named* God has a right to be ch<Moe respecdi^ 
the members of his family, and to require of those who aspire 
to that honor the most strenuous efforts to prove worthy c^ it 
With all their differences, a dose resemblance has been ob- 
served between the stdc and the christian systems of morals. 
And the stoics held the immortality of a class. Christ, teach- 
ing ft higher virtue, and offering a higher glory, may bestow 
such immortality by a higher right The christian race differs 
from the Grecian games, as it has more crowns than one; 
yet we must strive, if we would triumph* It is a true hymn 
that says: — 

** Awake mj soul, stretch everj nerre. 
And press with rigor on ; 
A hearenly race demands thy zeal. 
And an immortal crown. 

•"T is God's alt-«nimating voice 
That calls thee from <m high ; 
'T is his own hand presents the prise 
To thine aspiring eye. 

"A dond of witnesses around 
Hold thee in full snnrey ; 
Forget the steps already trod. 
And onward urge thy way." 



My argument has already been drawn out to greater length 
than was antuapated, either by my courteous opponent or loj- 
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se|r. A few points that might he touched most he pMsed l^.- 
Certam elements of truth, on which my opponent may insist, I 
have not recognized as fully as I shall be happy to do^ though 
I fiul to cany them to his results. I do not offer my alignment 
as perfect, or free from flaws. I never yet saw such an argu- 
ment on a theme so extended and so complex. I shall be 
happy to see fdl my errors corrected, whether essential or 
triviaL Of their importance, the reader will judge. I have 
tried to make as few as* possible ; and if my humble effort shall 
help any one to think out for himself a solid, scriptural, and 
trae opinion respecting our relations to the endless life, I shall 
not have written in vain. "With sincere thanks to the edited 
and his readers for their liberal hearing of views from which 
they so much dissent, I bid you, for the present, fiurewelL 
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DISCUSSION OF HUMAN DESTINY. 



QU£8TI0H. 



Bo KMoa tod the Scriptaiw teaeli Ow vttor «stiBOtimi of •■ mm. 
g«wc«to pottioa of liiiaiMi l^eiogs, ihmmmI of tiM fisftl Mav»tioa of «Ut 



THE NEGATIVE ARGUMENT. 

»T RXT. 8. G09B. 

We shall not be guided by the method of our opponent^ ia 
respect to the order in which we shall disenss the aereral topics 
and review the several arguments which he has introdnoed. 
He has marked out for himself and followed the method which 
appeared to him most convenient for doipg the work which 
he proposed to accomplish ; and so shall we devise and order 
oar own plan of {Nrooedure on our part. We shall notice all 
his positions and arguments, and even his incidental thoughts 
which seem to have any essential bearing, direct or remote, on 
the great question ; but we shall not commence operation upon 
the outermost twig^of the Bohon-Upas, to destroy it, — nor of 
the Tree of Life, to cause its growth and fruiduiness* We 
propose first to establish the great and fundamental principles 
of truth, and eradicate the ground principles of error, and 
sweep in the train the incidental and inferential matters. For 
rostance, Hr. Hudson devotes his Chapter I. to the enumeration 
sod statement of' seven of what he regards as ^Froounent 
Oecaskmacf theUniversaUstFaitb." All th^se we shall duly 
18* 
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notice, -— but not primarilj, and in our first Chapter^ as be bas 
introduced tbem, because none of tbem are primary causes of 
(be Universalist faitb. We sball sbow them all to be beanlifiil 
confirmations of our faitb, and sball concede tbat one and 
another of those considerations have invited or impelled per- 
sons, some one and some another, to the course of study -which 
has led to Universalism. But our particular notice of them 
will be the most appropriate and instructive, when we sball 
have established those gifat positive principles which alone can 
induct and establish the mind in the Universalist fidtb. 

There is one thing which we will briefly notice here, sag- 
gested by the following remarks in our opponenf s ^ Intro^ 
dttction:" — 

** For several generations past the great controversy in the 
Christian Church has turned on the question of a supposed 
eternal misery of the wicked, and a supposed eternal evil in 
the universe of God. Two parties have been arrayed against 
each other, separated by a twice infinite difierence of opinion, 
inasmuch as endless bliss and endless woe are each infinitely 
removed, and in opposite directions, from man's original noth- 



* Paradoxical though it may seem, their twice infinite difier- 
ence has turned on one point of agreement. They have held 
alike and in common the actual immortality of all human 
souls. The paradox vanishes at a single thought, and appears 
an essential and explanatory fact. For' only as immortal 
beings can sinful men be eternally blessed or endlessly wretched. 

^ But this common opinion of a general immortality is lately, 
more than for several centuries past, challenged and denied. 
It is claimed, by respectable and growing numbers, tbat man's 
immortality is not absolute, but dependent on personid good- 
ness and virtue of character." 

These remarks ingenuously recognize the fact that the 
scheme of substituting, to a corresponding extent and on the 
same conditions, annihilation for endless positive punishment, 
is a device of recent date. Our opponent shows in the fourth 
chapter of his affirmative part of this discussion, that the theory 
Was held, in some form, by numbers of the eariy Christians, 
after ^e apostolic age. The beaiing of tbat fact as a historical 
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aigameoty we shall examine with much pleasure, and profit to 
the cause of truth, when we come to a particular review of 
that diapter. But as it respects the late and present subsiding 
of Christian people into that theory, we must be. permitted, 
without subjection to the charge of discourtesy, to speak our 
mind as frankly as our friend has c^ered {us speculations on the 
** Prominent Occasions of the Universalist Faith." 

In our opinion Destructionism is a reaction or revulsion from 
Orthodoxy, .and not a positive principle, or a result of positive 
principles, attained to by a c^ Tkovo study of philosophy or Scrip- 
tare. It appears to us, we say it with respect, that men do not 
walk into it, but they back into it from the repulsive force 
of the theory of endless punishment. Sick, and faint at heart, . 
fiom ccmtemplating the great Father as busying himself to all 
eternity in torturing his children, and yet retaining the same 
general theory of Scriptural interpretation in respect to a final 
simultaneous bodily resurrection, and day of final judgment 
succeeding, they find a little relief from changing the definition 
of the eternal punislunent from endless torture to eternal non- 
existence* It is less appalling to believe that the great Father 
will kill ofi*, a second time and finally, those of his childreuf 
whom he cannot .manage consistently with the laws of his moral 
kingdom, than to believe that he will hold them up in endless 
being for the sake of their endless suffering. 

But, as we may say, it is a poor relief. And it is only by 
entering it from that direction, backing down out of Orthodoxy, 
that it is any relief at all, that it is not a source of positive suf- 
fering. Take a man from the other direction, say an atheist 
or deist, who has no hope of a future life, believing that all men . 
^e as the beasts die, and, as the French infidels inscribed on 
tlie gates of their cemeteries, " Death is an eternal sleep." 
And, for the test we are about to introduce, we will take, not 
a sensual and vicious infidel, who might dread to think of a 
future life from selfish personal considerations, but a high- 
minded man, (for there are such infidels,) benevolent, chaste, 
ti'uthful, just, and upright, hating vice in all its forms; — to such 
a one go and ofier for his consolation the Destructionist's pro- 
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posidon for a fhtnre endless life, — a fife to be ebrned by 
right faith and right conda<^ty the precise qnantum of the 
right to ooDBtitate the claim being known only to the infinite 
Judge himself, — the theory of this uncertain and anxionsly 
toiled for immortal life of good being inseparably connected 
•with the position that ft greatier portion of our friends and our 
race will rise to another life to languish and die again in killxng 
pain, to live no more, to be seen hj their friends no more fbr- 
eyer ; — if the yes or no of that high-minded infidel could 
decide the truth or i^sehood of the whole proposition, the 
theory of a future life with such concomitants, he would spurn 
it from him, body, soul, and spirit. To the humane-hearted 
atheist, no revelation of the being of an intelligent, creating, 
and governing God, but that of one who i^ the father and 
friend of universal man, — or of a future life, but a higher and 
better life for our race, could be received as gospel, or good 
and hopeful tidings. 

I have endeavored to analyze my own feelings, selfish, social, 
and moral, and to distinguish what is most honorable and praise- 
worthy therein ; and I say decidedly and ingenuously, that if 
I am called upon to decide which view would afford me the 
least anxious suffering, and enable me to share the grater pure 
enjoyment in this brief life with all my friends, the doctrine 
that death is an eternal sleep to man as a species, — or that 
which offers me the possibility of earning an immortal existence, 
from, which my children, after perhaps being aroused from 
death's quiet slumber, and in great agony dying off again 
before my sight, should be forever after missing, — I will say 
with the emphasis of settled meaning, the former. 

No, we are confident that the theory of Destructionism is 
not even a poor relief to its believer's mind, but as it is taken 
as a choice of the lesser of two great evils, or a secessi<xi from 
Orthodoxy. 

But we are not presuming to settle the great question before 
us by these considerations. We are only exchanging work 
with our fnend who has devoted a Chapter to accounting for 
prevailing tendencies to Universalism. But whether there is 
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any substantial ground for the theory which in this discussion 
we oppose, is a question to be settled, not by assumptions, nor 
appeal to sympathy, but by candid and thorough argument from 
Reason and the Scriptures. With a full purpose of heart to 
prove all things and hold ftst that which is good, upon this 
argument we will enter in our next. 

Memwhile we suggest to the reader a question* for prepara- 
tory consideration, growing out of the following words of our 
oppooeBt's IntroductioQ. Speaking of the final destruction of 
the sinner as self-destruction, he says : '^ This self-destruction 
may not be complete in the death of the body, but in the second 
instalment of death ; " and adds : ^ The doctrine of an inleniMH 
diate state without change, and of an appointed iiiwl tt pro*- 
bation on either side of the interval between deaith akid tha 
resurrection, may still be true." The qoasdoa provoked by 
this language is, if man has no soul whidi survives the dealh 
of the body, and no ^ture life but by a resurrection «f the 
body, how is there an intermediate state of eziBtonoe withoiit 
moral change between death and the resurrection ? fiat nora 
of this in its place. 
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CHAPTER I. 

TBB RELATION OF CHABAGTEB TO PERSONAL EXISTENCE. 

Section L Human JExistence u not ih$ Product of Human 
C^ior cuter, ^ 

It mftj seem to the reader an act of supererogation to argae 
this position, or even to state it. Nevertheless, the tenacity of 
speculatists for their favorite theories does sometimes impel 
them to such extremes- in support of a position, that it becomes 
necessary to lay the old foundation over again, and to recognisse 
the mdimental facts of being. The positions and alignments 
of my opponent impose on me a ihorough course of study into 
the relation of character to existence, and I deem it expedient 
to commence at the alpha and canvass to the omega of the 
subject. 

I begin, then, with the assumption, to which I shall not prob* 
ably find an opponent, that human existence is not the product 
of Jwman character. Man could have no character until he 
had a being, and of course his acquired and practical character 
did not produce his being. This was the product of the crea- 
tive act of God. When God had created the world and its 
furniture, and the fishes, and fowls, and beasts of the earth, his 
love prompted, his wisdom devised, and his omnific power exe- 
cuted the creation of a higher order of beings. ^ And God' 
said. Let us make man in our image, after our likeness.'* (I 
will turn aside here to observe, that the plural form of the fint 
person in this case is no proof of a trinity of Grods, or Aree 
persons in the Grodhead. It has been, in all ages, the style of 
royalty to use the plural pronoun, we^ instead of the singular, 
L And now, though ours is a very literal and prosaic age, we 
little editors use the same style. But the tingle editcH*, when 
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he writes as we and us, has no apprehension of being under- 
stood as claiming Uf be several persons in one. The language 
just quoted is equivalent to saying, ^ I will now make man in 
mj image, afler my likeness.'') ^< So God created man in his 
own image ; in the image of God created he him ; male and 
female created he them. And God blessed them." What is 
comprehended in the image of God and in this blessing, we 
shall see hereafter. 

So, then, the personal existence of man is a product of God's 
free, spontaneous, self-moved act of creation. " It is he that 
hath made us, and not we ourselves ; we are his people, and 
the sheep of his pasture." " Thou art worthy, O Lord, to re- 
ceive glory, and honor, and power ; for thou hast created all 
things, and for thy pleasure they are and were created." 

Section II. The Dissolution of Physical Nature, and Termi^ 

naHoH «/* the Earthly Lifa, is not the Product, EetvUy 

or Recompense of Human Character. 

This proposition does not ignore the &ct that character 
affects the condition of human life. This is granted, and not 
only granted, but affirmed with emphasis, as a fundamental 
Bible and Universaiist sentiment. Nor does the present propo- 
sition overlook the tendency of certain vices to hasten physical 
dissolution. But they hasten dissolution only by quickening 
the law of decay. The vices referred to do not incorporate 
into the human system the law of decay. But as man inherits 
naturally a mortal constitution, involving the law of growth 
and decay, of formatfpn and dissolution, certain vices will 
* hasten dissolution by quickening the action of that physical 
law. So will many other causes hasten this result — among 
which is the temperature and quality of climate. But the 
lesolt must come, at length, by the natural operation of the 
coBStitutianal law aforesaid, let the moral character be ever so 
pupe and good. Innocent children, and those denominated, by 
way of distinction with reference to prevailing character, the 
irji^teous, are all alike subject to corporeal death, So, theo. 
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pbjBical death, as a universal hct in ihe economj of hnman 
being, is not the prodact of character. 

1. We will elaborate this subject physiologically. Man in 
bis physical system, is kindred to other animals, and, as it re- 
spects the law of growth and decay, to the vegetable world. 
Like them, he is formed of dust, or of the aliments which come 
of the ground, and is constitutionally mortal. Viewing him as 
a subject of the ordinary, and not a continuous, miraculous 
providence, whether he is honest or dishonest, virtuous or 
sinfhl, the fall of a tree upon his body, or the fall of his body 
from a building, a horse or a carriage, is just as likely to bruise 
bis flesh or break bis head or his bones, as the same casualty 
to a brute creature. And in all that appertains to his rise in 
life, and his flEdl in due time back into dust, he is subject to the 
same physical laws as all the animal creation. 

Some of the older Orthcnlox theologians, seeing tlus kindred 
of the animal nature of man with other animal coiporealities, 
and at the same time being wedded to a theory of belief which 
made the physical death of man to be comprehended in the 
penalty propounded in Gen. ii. 17, strove to maintain consist- 
eucy by asserting that the sin of man caused all pain and death 
in the ai^mal creation. That eminent Orthodox commentator^ 
Dr. Thomas Scott, on the language of the 8th of Romans, in re- 
lation to the creature being made subject to vanity, and the 
whole creation gi-oaning and travailing in pain, says, — "Every 
thing seems perverted from its intended use." ** The animal 
tribes are subject to pain and deatJi through man^ sin." 

Such ideas presented to the people in the name of reli- 
gious instruction, even before the late iflbcoveries of geolo^cal 
research, must have gained access to the mind hy stuldfying ' 
the intellect. No wonder that the fathering upon the Bible of 
such monstrous incongruities and prima facia falsehoods by the 
rabbles of the church, should beget in thinkers and scholars a 
distaste for Bible reading. Who couM "expect to be^tionafiy 
interested and instructed in the perusal of a book, which begins 
with ignoring reason, and proceeds with mockery of commoa 
wmt ? To the student of zodlogy^ comparative nxatkfmjf mA 
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general physiology, is that theology or that book placed in this 
ridiculous attitude, which is made to assert that the sin of 
Adam is the cause of all disease, decay, and death, in the 
animal creation. 

Bat the recent revealments of science, or of geological re- 
search, put an utter extinguisher upon the hypothesis that 
human sin is the cause of all physical death. The fossil animal 
remains, found in earlier formations and deeper strata of the 
earth, demonstrate that numerous generations of animals, of 
various species, had generated, lived, and died, ages on nges 
before there was a man on the earth. 

Hugh Miller, in his *' Testimony of the Rocks,** and " I^Jpu- 
lar Geology,** finds eight great periods prior to the introduc- 
tion of man, indicated by so many formations each of which 
must have occupied long successive ages, and in which there 
. are fossil remains of animals of rising grades. In subsequent 
remarks on statistical facts, he says : " One other remark ere 
I conclude. In the history of the earth which we inhabit, 
molluscs, fishes, reptiles, mammals, had each in succession their 
periods of vast duration ; and then tlie human period began, — 
the period of fellow worker with Grod, created in God's own 
image.** (Testimony of the Rocks, p. 178.) 

And now it is seen to be, most decidedly, an unconstitutional 
piece 6{ ex post facto theological conjuration, which accounts the 
sin of Adam as the cause of all that decay and death, which re- 
solved back to dust those generations of brute creatures in the 
pre- Adamite ages. And as the sin of man did not " subject the 
animal tribes to pain and death,** so it did not subject man 
himself to physical dissolution. For nothing is more clear and 
determined to the student of anatomy and pliysiology, than the 
kindred nature of man's corporeal system with that of the 
animal creation throughout, and its subjection to the same 
general laws of growth, health, decay, and death. 

Again, this determination of the question before us is con- 
firmed by correct reasoning from the nature of things, or the 
properties involved in the mortal and immortal. My opponent's 
tr«atmeiit of the subject, from beginning to end, seems to obfit- 
11 
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ermte all radical and oonstitutioDal distinction between the mor- 
tal and immortal. It appears to make the immortal to be a 
mere extension of the mortal by a continuous miracle of Divine 
power, — and the mortal to be a cutting short of the immortal 
bj the same interposition. 

We use words primarilj, for the expressipn of given ideas ; 
and if we ignore the ideas we may as well drop the words. 
The idea properly expressed by the term immortality, is inoor-. 
roptibility, indissolubility, constitutional And necessary freedom 
from decay, or liability to decay and death. Deny to any sub- 
ject this quality, and you deny its immortality. Then if Adam 
and Eve were introduced upon this earthly stage of being in an 
immortal physical constitution, they could never have failed 
and died. For, to say that it is possible and natural for incor- 
ruptibility to corrupt, and for immortality to die, is simply to 
talk insanity. 

But my learned friend on tlie " affirmative " of the Destmc- 
tionist theory, though not clear on this point, seems rather to 
commit himself to the medium ground, making man to have 
been constituted, originally, neither mortal nor immortaL In 
bis Chap. iii. § 2, — commenting on the Divine image in man 
denoted by Paul, Eph, iv. 24, he says, " Character cannot be 
created by another. Rather, I should take it, man was made 
with a capacity and design for godliness, or godlikeness, and 
thus for immortality. Now that which is moral is primary and 
ruling ; that which is physical is subordinate. If the godlike- 
ness fails, the immortality may follow.*' 

This sentence is somewhat ambiguous. If, by the primacy 
of the moral compared with the physical, he refers to its dig- 
nity and worth in relation to the highest purpose and truest 
good of life, the idea is a ^thful one. But with this construc- 
tion the sentence is not german to the subject. The subject is 
the relation of character to the fact of personal existence. And 
to say that the moral character, in order of time, or in the rela- 
tion of cause and effect, has the priority of physical existence, 
is to. say what cannot be true. The moral character is a 
quality of the person. But the existence of the persoa must be 
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prior to his development of qualily. And the constituent pro- 
perties of the personal being, and his acquired moral qualities* 
are radieallj different matters. The constituent properties of 
the person as a sentient being, are created, for thej are the 
being ; whereas the moral character is acquired bj subsequent 
education and action. And the direct question before us re- 
lates to the essential properties of man as a created entity, an 
organic personality. Is he mortal, or immortal ? We refer, of 
course, to his primitive state, before he had acquired a moral 
character as a subject of law. My friend seems to decide himi 
to be neither, but a candidate for both or either. 

To this hypothesis, making man ^ intermediate," he quotes, 
apparently with approbation, the following from Theophilus 
of Antioch : — 

^ Some one will ask, Was Adam by nature mortal ? By no 
means. Immortal ? Not thus, either. What then — nothing 
at all ? I answer, neither mortal nor immortal ; for if the 
Creator had made him from the first immortal, he would have 
made him a god. If mortal, then God would appear as the 
author of death. He made him, then, capable of becoming 
either; so that by keeping the command of God he might 
attain immortality as his reward, and become a god. But if 
he should turn to mortal things, and disobey God, he would be 
himself the author of his own death. For God made man 
free and with power of self-control." 

That Theophilus of Antioch, who, from the philosophies of 
heathenism, was bound to form a system under the Christian 
name which should eventuate to his mind, however he might 
torture reason on his way, — that he, I say, should confound 
the essential constituents of personal being with the moral 
qualities of the person, we may not marvel. But I do wonder 
that the capacious and cultivated intellect of my opponent 
should commit itself even to a seeming espousal of so radical 
an absurdity. 

To say that man in his primitive state was neither mortal 
nor immortal, is indeed, as Theophilus saw that his hypothesis 
would import to hii readors, to say that he was nothing at aU. 
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If he wa« to be neither mortal nor ittmertftl until he riionld 
have determined which hj his acts, then he wu not to have a 
personal being until, as a nonentity, he shonld hare determined 
how, or in what conttxtntion, he sfaenld be created. For whos 
created, he was one or the other. If there was, in his corpo- 
real system, the law of decay, he was mortal. If not> if his 
body was composed of indestructible materiab, and oombined 
in an organic structure upon principles rendering them insep* 
arable and indissoluble, then he was immortaL But ii was 
not so. He was mortal, because he was subject to decay and 
death. 

And with regard to man^i primitive mora^ttiUinre^ though the 
particular discussion of this will be reserred to another stage 
of our labor, I will turn aside here to remark, that there 19 no 
reason for supposing that it was different from the moral nature 
of man in the present age» He was a child of mature gt^owth, 
with intellectual, social, and moral powers, but without a positiye 
moral character, until he formed one in active life. As chil« 
dren now, he was innocent until he had sinned^ And, a^ Dr. 
Priestley well remarks, temptation bad the same effect on them 
that it has on their posterity, from which we reasonably infer 
that human nature was in them the same. 

2. We will elaborate the important question before us, 
ScripturcJIy. 

The great question which leads this discussion, which was 
framed by my opponent himself, makes appeal to}^JRea9on and 
Ike Scriptures.*' We have heard the voice of Beamm oa the 
question wheUier human opinion and character ^ve man a 
mortal eonstittttion ; or in other words, wh^her p^i^^eal death 
is the petialty of skb And now, as fUends of the BiMo and 
Christianity, if we have been compelled, for the sake c^ a 
darling theory, to assume a hypothesis which challenges 
Reason, we must not rashly pi^ss the Bible into our dlfieui- 
ties by forced constructions. It is clear to the reader^s humble 
servant, that an easy, natural, and ezegetieal study and inter- 
pretation of the Scnptures, wiU present their teiusfatng^ in per* 
fiMt hmmaaj wM tfta dsdadio&s of BeaML so &r « lh« 
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discoveriefl of Reason can go in its stady of man, and of the 
fitness and relations of things. 

We will commence our examination with the record of the 
first transgression, to which my opponent has made reference. 
^' And the Lord commanded the man, saying, Of every tree of 
the garden tbou mayest freely eat : hut of the tree of the knowl* 
edge of good and evil, thou shalt not eat of it : for in the day 
that thou eatest thereof thou shalt surely die.** 

Such is the legal prohibition, and the penalty. We will 
presently read the succeeding record of the trial, conviction, 
and sentence of the Court, upon the first transgression, from 
which we shall obtain decisive information. But we will tarry 
here a moment, and study the language of the statutory record. 
Were we to admit, which we do not, that the expression, xAoft 
die^ refers to physical death, it would not be admitting that 
man's body was to be constituted mortal by his sin, or that 
physical death would not have ensued in due time, from the 
constitution of things. It could only mean that if he should 
sin, death should be executed upon him immediately, and in a 
summary manner. He should not live out the long series of 
years which the laws of his natural constitution would wear if 
he lived in innocency. We have yet the death penalty attach- 
ed to some of our State laws. But this penalty is provided 
for mortal beings ; it could aot be adapted to any others. It 
provides for a speedy termination of its subject's mortal life, 
by a specified process. If our Legislature should come to be- 
lieve with the Spiritualists, that immortal angelic beings' are 
making themselves familiar with human affairs, and, seeing 
what mischiefs they are working, in breaking up good fami- 
lies and converting even once amiable Christian ministers 
into shameless libertines, were to enact the death penalty 
against these intrusive immortals, the act would be ridiculous 
in another essential respect besides the difficulty of arresting 
them. You couldn't kill immortals. 

No, even if the death enunciated in Gen. ii. 17, were corpo- 
real death, it could not be fairly construed to signify the infiic- 
ti(m of death on immortals in any respect in which they were 
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immortaly nor to involve the absurdity that immortalitj should 
become mortal. Such a conclusion from such a premise would 
be a non sequitur. It could only mean that the earth life of 
mortal man should be cut short, bj an immediate execution of 
death. 

But I can find no good reason for such a definitioa of the 
term death, or the phrase, shalt 9urely diCy in this place. Phy- 
sical death was not executed on our first parents in anj such 
summary manner. It appears from the record that they lived 
out tlie full period of natui'al life, dying by the natural ex- 
haustion of their physical functions upon the full perfomaance 
of their mission, which, in that primitive period of atmospheric 
purity, was at the good old age of nine hundred and thirty 
years. \ 

There is a force in the expression, " In the day thou eatest 
thereof thou shalt surely die," denoting an intimate connection 
between sin and its proper death, which the ingenious argument 
of my opponent, Chap. iii. § 4, fails to overcome. The prolepstSf 
in all the Sciipture cases he has quoted, brings the condition 
and result, or cause and predicted effect, in close proximity and 
unbroken connection, if not always within the Same literal day. 
When the Egyptians, on seeing the marvellous death of their 
first born, cried out, " We be all dead men," and when the 
Israelites seeing the destruction of Korah an4 his troop by a 
stroke of divine vengeance, exclaimed, " We all perish," — they 
meant wliat their language naturally imports, a quick and in- 
evitable destruction. And when Pharaoh gaid to Moses, " For 
in the day thou seest my face thou shalt die,** he intended to 
execute upon him "Speedy destruction on the condition pro- 
posed. And so in the warning of God to Adam, — the term 
day in the Scriptures is used so indefinitely for time or period 
of time compassing a certain purpose and mission, that I would 
not tenaciously argue from it the occurrence of the result be- 
tween the rising and setting of the same sun, — but the expres- 
sion, taken in a natural and familiar way, denotes an intimate 
connection between sin and its evil. Such is the idea wiiich 
the language plamly and persistently expresses, after all the 
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efforts of abstrase theorists, by far-fetched ioterpretataons^ to 
torture it out of its propriety, have become exhausted. 

One thought more, before I proceed to the record of the con- 
viction and sentence of the culprits, in the Supreme Cburt of 
Eden, before referred ta The theory which makes the death 
threatened in Gren. ii. 17, to be the subjection of man as a spe- 
cies to physical death, or the making of him mortal, shuts up 
the use and application of that original law and penalty to the 
first single transgression of the first pair, leaving it in no force 
of adaptation to mankind of succeeding generations. It would 
be utter nonsense for the parent to say to his child now, ^ In 
the day that thou sinnest thou sbalt surely become mortal" 
For the little prattler knows that he is mortal now, and that his 
infant sister in the cradle is as mortal as he. Artificial theolo- 
gies are of dubious use in practical application. But we shall 
shortly see that, in the light of a legitimate exegesis, this prim- 
itive law to primitive man, with all its penal sanction, is in full 
force, and unvarying practical adaptedness, in relation to you 
and me, to all men, as subjects of Grod's moral government. 
We believe that the subject will be brought to appear to our 
readers in such a light, that we, that all religious teachers will 
clearly stand authorized to proclaim to all the people, in the 
language of the original admonition, and in all its primitive 
significance, ^ In the day (in the time, in the sphere) in which 
thou smnest, thou shalt surely die." 

But the first pair committed transgression, and incurred the 
appointed penalty. They were forthwith arraigned, examined, 
convicted, and sentenced, by the Supreme Judge, who was the 
lAwgiver himself. The sentence of the Judge in this case, may 
of course be regarded as an exposition of the penalty. In this 
^ght is the judgment of courts always regarded, in the adjudi- 
cation and enforcement of penal statutes. Therefore we will 
read the report of this case with deferential care and atten- 
tion, because the decision of the Supreme Lawgiver and Judge 
on the question before us, the penalty of sin enunciated in 
Gen. IL 17, is worth more than that of ten thousand theolog- 
ical spcculatists. 
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And lieM it is. The primitive litnnatt fsAr tnasgiseased t^ 
law of tbeir Maker. Belbre Him thej were ci^led ta aeeoam^ 
and oonfesaed their faalt, attempting a paUiatien c€ it with 
some foolish apologies. The Judge proceeded to ditf ver &e 
sentence to the several parties. To the serpent, whi^, whi^ 
ever it was, is introduced into this allegorical aoooont aa the se* 
ductive cause of this transgression, is doomed io utter oosfempt 
in its course, crawling in the dust, and at length to be anni- 
hilated, having its head crushed bj the Seed of the woman. 
The woman is subjected to multiplied sorrows in her peeidiar 
sphere of life ; and oh, how often have later mothers reaUzed 
this fruit of sin, -^ not of grandmother Eve's sin, bnt their 
own ! And lastlj, to Adam, whose responsibility was greatest, 
the Judge sajs : ^ Because thou hast hw'kened unto the v<Moe 
of thy wife, and hast eaten of the tree, of which I comaianded 
thee, saying. Thou shalt not eat of it : Cursed is the pnound &r 
thy sake ; in sorrow shalt thou eat of it all the days of tliy Mfe $ 
thorns also and thistles shall it bring forth unto thee ^ and thou 
shalt eat the herb of the field : in the sweat of thy face shalt 
thou eat bread, till thou return unto the ground : fat out of it 
wast thou taken : for dust thou art, and unto dust thou shalt 
return." 

And this is all. The punishment of their sin was to be 
found in the sorrows which it occa^oned their lives. Adam 
was not told that he had made himself mortal and perishable 
by his sin, and that he should return unto the ground in con- 
sequence of it. Biit the reverse is decisively implied. In 
consequence of his sin he should find his course beset with 
thorns, and suffer certain discomforts, Hli he should return imU> 
the grwind. If a father says to an oSlending child, " Because 
you have done this, you shall suffer' certain privations tiM 
night," that would not be saying that night should come in con* 
sequence of the child's misbehavior. The night is refolded to 
as a naturally marked period, to which the father limits the 
punishment. Just so in the sentence of the Judge in the case 
of Adam. Because of transgression he was to suffer certain 
troubles tiU he should re^m unto the ground $ thus denoting 
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» aoi as ocavionBd bjr nn, b«i us an e^^it b^ftie 
. fer m the order of Bstaiey and Teferml to m the iiiiiit 
of iOB^m erflo. 

j4iidt Aesy moKO det^rmiottlel^ to sotlle die questieii ia lt» 
negative, vlielhor ^e evont of retaniing to tlio groaady — Uiat 
is, the event e£ corporeal death, or pJiTsioai dissoliitioii, weM 
the penalty ofaia, God the Judge prooeeds to eaeplaiii Uie prin- 
cipie ott wliicli man should retant to the ground, in these worde : 
^f or ottfe of it wast then tdken: £>r dent thou art, and ooto 
dost sbalt then return." This is a divine testimony to the 
flame {Minci^ which came so dearly out of our physiological 
CBOrTa8& The assunmee that man, in his animal constitution, 
shoold be resolved again into dust, is predicated on the ^t 
that he is of the dust, '^ of the earth, eardiy." By the laws 
fif .his ^l^rskal economy, his sphere of anbnal life was a deter* 
nmmteiy limited sjdiere, which &ct is dearly implied in the 
fimt WDxds of God to Adam in the capacity of Jnd^,-^ 
^Gimtidistbe ^K>ttnd for thy sake; in sorrow shalt thou eat 
of it cbZ? lAe days of thy Ufo.'* This implies that his eartMy life 
was natuaally limited, not by the act of Adam then on trial, 
but by a previous constitution of things. It is referred to as a 
fixed <bta, for doming the esteat of sm's eviis. Homaa diar- 
acstor aSeots £ke ^cndUiom of human eoustenee, but, as a general 
economy, it neither creates nor destroys the fact of personal 
existence itself. 

In relation to the saying in this connection, that God drove 
man out of Eden, lest he should put forth his hand, and take 
and eat of the tree of life, and live forever, I will notice it 
more particularly hereafter. Suffice it now to say, that this 
whole account of the garden of Eden and its transactions is 
evidently allegorical. I am not able to conceive how any man 
can understand it otherwise. If any one adopts it as a literal 
geographical history, I will ask him, where is that garden now ? 
Where is the prohibited tree ? Where the tree of life ? and 
where the cherubim with a flaming sword ? Are all the facts 
which that story of the garden was designed to record annihi-' 
lated ? Is there no prohibited fruit now ? Is there no cherubim 
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now Willi * flaming sword to probibH pollated hands fiuai tAr 
ing of the tree of life ? Yerilj, all these facts are now reaMties, 
as much as in the morn of human existence. Though we have 
no sketch of trayel, from the oldest time, from which it i^pears 
that such a garden was ever discovered, or such a cherubim 
confronted, yet, in a moral point of view, all the facts and prin- 
ciples represented here are found to be sober realities. The 
law of right, the serpent tempter, the fruit of evil mixed with 
good, the lacerating thorns in sin's delusive ways, and the re- 
pulse of moral uncleanness from access to the tree of life, — 
all are sober, practical realities. And all these realities are 
beautifully represented in the Mosaic account before ns, when 
we receive it as a divine allegory-. As such, I say, it is beau- 
tiful. But taken as a literal history, it is ridiculous. What 
could be more repulsive to common sense, than the idea that 
the first human transgression was induced by a colloquy of a 
snake with the woman? Away with such abuse of the Scrip- 
tures. But as the serpent, in all ages, has been employed as 
an emblem of low cunning, this " beast of the field " appears 
beautifully appropriate in an allegory, which was probably 
recorded at first in hieroglyphics. 

We are prepared now for a more critical and extended in- 
vestigation of the nature of the deadi which is the fruit oi am. 
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CHAPTER n. 

HtTKAK CHARACTEB AFFECTS HtTHAN COXDITIOK. 

The Death of Sin. 

**In tlie day thou eatest thereof thou shalt surely die." Gen. 
ii. 17. « The wages of sin is death." Rom. vi. 23. 

In the preceding chapter I treated the relation between 
human character and the fact of human personal existence. It 
was found that, so &r as the present life is concerned, the ex- 
istence of man was not produced by his moral character, seeing 
that he must have had an existence before he could have 
formed a moral character. And it was seen to be scarcely less 
obvious that moral character is not the cause of man's subjec- 
tion to physical dissolution. It was conceded that sin, in some 
of its forms, is sometimes the means of hastening corporeal 
death; and that it is sometimes made the occasion of the 
occurrence and the execution of such death, in a special and 
violent manner. But it is a mortal constitution only that is 
thus subject to hastened decay and violent dissolution. Every 
child who is old enough to understand the meaning of words 
and the nature of ^ven qualities, feels that he is reading prima 
fade truth wfien he reads a statement like this. And when he 
looks back, by a physiological ken, through the line of genea- 
logical retrocession, from himself to his great-grandparents in 
Eden, he knows as well as he knows any thing of the past, that 
they were subject to the same law of gravitation that we are ; 
tiiat if they had lost their balance on a house-frame or scaffold 
in the air, they would as certainly have fallen to the ground at 
the cost of broken bones ; and that if their house had taken 
fire and burned down before their escape, they would as cer- 
tmly have been burned to death ; — and all this before they 
ate of the forbidden fruit 
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But I will not repeat I only designed to start on the in- 
quiry of the present chapter with the presence in ihe mind of a 
clear view of the fact brought out in the preceding one ; ^z^ 
that man was originally constituted for the earth life, nwrtal, 
with the same dependence on perishable aliment for sustenance 
and growth, and the same ever operative law of decay, which 
in due time must result in physical dissolution, as other species 
of the animal creation. Accordingly, natural death, as a uni- 
versal fact, is not the product of dn. And this has been shown 
to be as decisively settled by the exposition of the Supreme 
Lawgiver and Judge, on the trial and sentence of the culprits 
for the first transgression, as by the physiological and analogical 
argument I shall proceed on the^ ground that it is a settled 
point 

So, then, the question recurs. What is the death of^ sin f 
And here, before entering npon the discussion of this ques- 
tion, I deem it proper to repeat what I said in the beginning, 
that I shall not follow my opponent in the method which he has 
chosen in respect to order for conducting the present discnssion. 
I intend, before I close, to notice aJi his points, and each class of 
his arguments, but not in the order in which he has presented 
them. Ill his long chapter which is devoted to the Bible argu- 
ment, and comprises his principal affirmative arguments for his 
distinguishing theory, (I refer to his chap, iii.,) he introduces, 
intermixedly and interchangeably, all the following topics of 
discussion, — the immortality of the soul, in the Orthodox tech- 
nical sense ; human mortality and coiporeal death as the product 
of sin ; life, and aionian life, as the reward of faith and virtue, 
and as the immortal existence ; a nondescript life beyond phys- 
ical death, which shall die out again as a second instalment of 
death ; the resurrection of the dead ; the general Universalist 
Scriptural argument, etc., etc. He followed the dictates of his 
own judgment in pursuance of his own plan in tiiis order of 
arrangement, and we have no fault to find with his method. 
But though all these topics may have a remote relation fo each 
other, yet in the most essential respects they have respectively 
^ so distinct and unique significance, that we calculate tiest to 
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pnnaoie a clear and satis&ctory understandiog of tbe whole, 
by investi^atiog, in consecutive order, each by itself. We have 
no fear to investigate freely and announce our conclusions fully 
on one point, lest such a decision should run us ipto trouble 
with some other point to be subsequently considered. All 
truths harmonize. And we are sui'e that if we come to a 
correet understanding of one point, all other points, when 
correctly understood, will be seen to fall into the line of perfect 
agreement. 

One thing more we may as well say at this stage of the dis- 
cussion ; that is, that Prof. Hudson has devoted considerable 
space to the controversy on the immortality of the soul as a 
distinct entity or separate person in man, and on the silence of 
the Bible in respect to the proper immortality of man as at 
present constituted, which would be in place in a discussion 
with a representative of Orthodoxy, but lias no use in a discus- 
sion between him and us. There is no principle of Univer- 
salism whi<sh is suspended on a metaphysical determination of 
this question. We have no occasion for subjecting the soul to 
any chemical analysis to test its constituent properties ; nor 
have we a dissecting knife by which to separate, for distinct 
inspection, soul from body, and spirit from soul. We shall, 
^r the manner of thfe Scriptures, treat man as many possessed 
of a compound nature, in his higher nature made after the 
image of God, now in a mortal state and constitution, and to 
be raised in an immortal state and constitution. Mr. Hudson's 
GoncQssioQ that " man is made for immortality," is sufficient for 
^ ; for out of it we can show all the present Immortality in 
ow X9^Q that is essential to our faith, and he and I will differ 
^j cm the question whether man will prove to be that fpr 
^Uch he was made, or whether creation will prove a failure. 

One other matter among the preliminaries I must state 
dtstinctly, in this stage of the work before me ; to wit, that I 
must meet my opponent on some definite position, in order to 
discuss the main question understandingly, and to the interest 
^ the reader. On some points he appears to be rather indefi- 
^^ winch I ascribe to the &.ct that his discerning and cuhi- 
15 
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Tftted mind recoils from the gross mttrerialism of th« advocites 
of DestmcdoDism generall j, and yet that he caooot wboUj nd 
hunself of that materialism without ignoring the DestniGtioii- 
ist theory. For instance, with regard to natural death, he 
seems at times to regard it as the utter extinctioii of the whole 
being, as death is commonly regarded to the brute creatures. 
This, I believe, is the Destructionist theory, as it is usuaUy 
held. I have before me a Tcrbatim report of the discussion 
of last winter, between Rev. Dr. Litch, Presbyterian, of Phila- 
delphia, and Elder Miles Grant, of Boston, Destructionist, in 
which the latter labors to great extent to prove that man has 
])P soul but the blood, which is the life ; and no spirit but the 
breath, which is wind. 

It wfll shortly be in place for us to expose the fault in this 
scheme of Scripture exposition — the tying up of a word lo the 
same shade of meaning throughout the Scriptures, without 
reference to the occasion of its use. We refer to the case 
now, in explanation of tlie necessity which we feel to press 
upon us, to locate our opponent somewhere on this point He 
appears at times, as we have said, to occupy this position of his 
school He says, Chap. iii. § 4, "I take the meaning of Gren. 
iu 17, to be, then, that life was forfeit by transgression. And 
this might be the life of the soul no less than of the body ; naj^ 
it must appear so if there were no dear intimation that the soul 
was spared." And, in the way of confirming his own opinion 
by that of others, he quotes in this immediate connection from 
a Jewish rabbi of the tenth century : — ^ The wicked in their 
lifetime are called dead, and their soul is to be destroyed with 
the ignominy of the body, and will not have immortali^ or 
eternal life.** And it is to this view of what we call physical 
death, which he ascribes, emmeously, as I have shown, to sin 
as its cause, that my opponent quotes largely, and refers much 
more largely, to the Scriptures which speak of death, destruc- 
tion, etc, as the fruits of sin. 

Let this be distinctly borne In mind, then, by the reader: ihat 
my opponent has associated with natural death and temp<»«l 
destruction, as If essoifaally involved therein, the idea of the 
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loss of ftU existence by forfeiture, even sobjeedon to eternal 
nothingness. I am confident that this will be seen to be aa 
utterij gratuitous assumption, without the authority of the in^ 
spired Word. When the terms, to die and deathj are used to 
denote physical dissolution, we shall find them in the Scrip- 
tures to refer to that simple event merely, without any refer- 
ence to the question of a future life. They mean in the Scrip- 
tures just what they mean in our common usage, the termina- 
tion of this earthly form of life, — no more implying that those 
to whom we apply the expressions shall not or may not live 
again, than our saying that the sun is set, implies that it shall 
never rise again. 

And now we will come directly to the question proposed. 
What is the death of sin ? 

It is shown in Chap, i., that the death of sin in Gen. ii. 17, 
''In the day that thou eatest thereof thou shalt surely die,'' is 
not corporeal death. In the Supreme Court of trial and sen- 
tence on the first transgression, it is shown, not as a part of thei 
sentence, but incidentally in the way of bounding the sentence, 
that corporeal death is a natural result of the physical or- 
gamzation out of the dust of the ground. The Lawgiver and 
Judge, in the explanation of the penalty tlirough the delivery, 
of the sentence, distinctly defines it to consist in the troubles 
and sorrows which sin adds (o the cup of human life. In the 
allegorical style, and perhaps hieroglyphical record, thorns and 
briers are represented as springing up in the path of the sin-^ 
ning man, and the way of life to him is a wearisome way. 
And &is is all. There is no mistake here ; there can be none. 
There is no method by which a different sentiment, by any 
interpretation, can be crowded in here. The Court record 
of ^ judgment for the first sin of the first man, can not be 
tortured into any different construction. Theorists may oblitei^ 
ate the record, and substitute a darling hypothesis, but they 
can make nothing else out of the record by construction. 

And now that I am on this primitive record, though it may 
wem to be loitering- by the way, it will be time gained and 
UxMT saved instead of lost^ to make a litdc more plain> just at 
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tm «lH» of pr ofp WB a in the dbeottiod, the tlieoiy wliidb I 
adopt of the hieroglyphic ehwaeter of the ongioid ^niry of this 
Ancient narmtiye. It is important that we stand right at this 
starting pointy as it will afi>rd us valoaUe facilities for.saocess- 
fiti explorations o£ the waj of truth in all suoceeduig resean^ 

BeceiTing Moses as Grod's chosen and specially qualified 
MTfant, lor the important mission which was assigned to him, 
in which is included the instruction of the world into a knowU 
edge of the origin of the universe, and of man, and of the state 
and responsibititj of man as a merak being, it is the most 
xeasonable and reverential, and the most -in acoordaaoe with 
Grod's usual method of work, to presume that he guided Moses 
in the gathering of old facts for his new rec<»^, into the use of 
such previous records as were reliable. And unquestionably 
the servants of God, through the line of patriarchs from Adam 
to Moses, had made some sorts of records of the ways of God 
with men ; and it is well agreed that the earliest form of writ- 
ing was the hieroglyphic. 

Now we will place our minds in an attitude to conceive of. 
the act of the patriarch who made the original record in hiero- 
glyplucs, of the moral state of man as a subject of law» ai^ of 
judgment. He will, of course, draw the representation of a gar- 
den with man placed in it, to signify that he is placed in the 
midst of cares, labors, and responsibilities. To indicate the 
many privileges and blessings provided for him, and also that 
he is a subject of law, and will meet with objects of desire 
which are evil and must be repressed, to one tree in the gar* 
den he will attach a mark of interdiction. To represent the 
deceitful lust and lure which enticed to sin, he will, as was shown 
in the prececUng chapter, introduce the likeness of a serp^it iu' 
tiie interdicted tree ; for the serpent is a universally adopted em- 
Uem of low and deceitful cunning. And when the primitive pair 
had yielded to temptation and partaken of the interdicted fruit» 
how, in carrying out the hieroglyphic record, could the ecHise- 
quent loss of the privileges and pleasures of innocence be repre- 
senlei so well, as hy picturing thesinni^ man asespdled from 
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die 66M1M1I garden ? i^ tb^ I0 iadicflte tiw aanojnm to 
lii%, mkI the lew, troubUms aims of ain, how appfopiiatelj the 
^nmitive historian painted thorns and briers as springing vp in 
his peth, and han in the attitnde, not of i^ri^itly kbor, bet of 
weariaonie toil, with ejes dejected to the ground, and throbbing, 
sweating brow« 

Here, then, we find in the primitiye record of the Dima 
jn^meat npon the first sin of the first man, the answer to the 
mainqnestioa before us, WhatUihe dMtlhofnnf — and an an* 
Bwer which we shall find confirmed and attested in countless 
forms of expression and modes of illustration, in all the Bible, 
and in pro&ne history, and obeerration and experienee. It is 
the evil, in all its forms, of which sin is fruitful to human life. 

It is one of the internal evidenoes of the divinity of Scrip* 
tore doetrines, that they are deeply rich in wisdom whidi was 
not the 4^^ring of the human n^nd <^ those primittTe agea^ 
and which is not comprehended by the wise and prudent even 
of the present time. They estimate virtue and good as UJhf 
and sm and evil as death. On the contrary, the wisdom of the 
wortd, even now, seems to know but little of what it is to hm 
hut to vegeUOe^ or to die but to cease luftecMng. ^This event of 
physical dissolution is not even called death in the primitive 
9«ference to it as the boundary of sin's evils, but returning t» 
the ^aund. And in the genealogical records of the Hebrews, 
though they oHen called it dying, it is faauliarly recorded as 
faBmg aeleep. And it is seldom if ever, I think never, spoken 
of in the Scriptures as a subject of fear, except when to be 
prematurely induced in a distressing and shameful manner by 
vice, OP executed by violence or judgment Yet my opponent 
seems at a loss to find any other real death at all than that of 
ceasing to breathe. Even the condition which St. Paal ao em- 
phatically denominates death in trespasses and sins, Prof. H. does 
not conceive as being any death at all, only as, by the figure of 
prolepeu^ it is spoken of as a present cause which is to result in 
stopping the breath, or in physical dissolution. ^'In this view," 
he says, ** to be dead in trespasses and sins will mean, to be 
subject to death by reason of trespasses and sins. ' ' If this dis- 
15* 
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pood of liie pawHigft is correct, tfaeii the sajing, ^ JW iMlh h» 
qQickencd," mmt be taken as a case of proUpns aleo^ aol ex- 
prening a present experience or a moral reality, bqt a future 
and physical CTent. (More on this passage in another place.) 

Bnt the holy men of old who spake as they were moTcd by 
the Holy Spirit, and had their souls imbued with heavenly troth, 
saw and described Tirtoe and good to be the real life, and sin 
and evil the real death. And, having been put upon this coiurse 
by the primitive record of the death or penalty of the first siat 
we will pursue our search of the Scriptures for light on the 
subject* 

Moses, addressing the great congregation of the people of 
Israel, whom he had been faithfoUy instructing in the laws of 
the Lord, describing thcsources of prosperity and happiness, 
and also of calamity and evU, and depicting that desolation and 
rain which should be seen by surrounding nations to comprise 
oil ik4 eurtet whieKare written in the book of the law^ said unto 
them, (Dent xxx. 15-20,) ^See, I have set beft>re thee this 
day life and good, and death and evil ; in that I command thef9 
this day to love the Lord thy God, to walk in his ways and to 
keep his commandments, and his statutes and his judgments, 
that thou mayest live and multiply ; and the Lord thy Grod 
shall bless thee in the land whitlier thou goest to possess it. 
But if thine heart turn away, so that thou wilt not hear, bat 
idiak be drawn away and worship other gods, and serve them, 
I denounce unto you this day, that ye shall surely perish, and 
that ye shall not prolong your days upon the land whither thou 
passest over Jordan to go to possess it I call heaven and 
earth to record this day against you, that I have set before yoa 
life and death, and blessing and cursing : therefore choose life, 
•that both thou and thy seed may live ; that thou mayest dwell 
in the land which the Lord swear unto tiiy fathers, to Abrib 
ham, to Isaac, and to Jacob, to give them.*' 

One of these verses, the 19th, my opponent quotes with a 
list of passages whijsh he sets forth as showing the general 
tenor of Scripture language to imply that the proper death of 
•sin is annihilation, which a good life may avert, procuring an 
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ioQtmortal existence. And I suppose that this passage is as 
good proof of siich a theorj as any of the catalogue quoted or 
referred to. But it is unfortunate that so noble a mind should 
be bj lot entangled in a theory which imposes on him the 
necessity for so strange and indefensible a handling of the 
Scripture langui^. Moses does not here express his thoughts 
dubiously and enigmatically. He is so explicit and descriptive 
in his language, that we may say of it as we said of the court 
record in Gen. ii., it cannot be misinterpreted. It explains* 
itself, and the commentator must either receive it as it is, or 
trample over it, and set up a forgery in its stead* A man may 
say that the death here spoken of means the annihilation of 
the soul, or the forfeiture of the resurrection life ; but he can- 
not make the language of Moses say or mean this. For, in so 
&r as the terms death, and perish, are made to include the idea 
of physical dissolution, it is defined to be, at the extreme, a 
estastrophe that should cut short their days in the land which 
the Lord had promised the fathers that their seed should 
inherit* Neither can the life here denoted as the fruit of 
obedience, be construed to signify an immortal state of being 
by the resurrection of the dead, — because, in its furthest 
extent) when taken to involve the idea of literal personal 
being, it is distinctly defined to be the prolonging of their days 
in the land of Canaan. 

Bat it is not primarily and chiefly corporeal death that 
Moses denoted in tltis place as the wages of sin and transgres- 
sion. That would be the ultimate result, in so far as to prove 
the temporal destruction of their national polity along with the 
hastened and miserable death of many of the individuals ; that 
h the shortening of their days in the land of their habitation. 
But chiefly the terms life and good are here used for a pros* 
P^ixms and happy condition of life in their land, — and death 
and evil, for a condition of unrest, distresses, troubles, and 
Uiiseries. In this sense, life and decOh^ and blessing and cursing^ 
^T« synonymous and convertible expressions. 

So in Prov* viii. 35, 86: ^For whoso findeth me> findeth 
^ and shall obtain *&vor of the Lord. But he that sixmetb 
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against me (T¥i8dom), wrongeth lus own soal ; all tlief Ifad bafee 
me lore death.'' Here the word deoA is pot in oppoei^n to 
the Hfe of which the acquisition of wisdom maketh one the pos- 
sessor. That life is not mere animal and Tegetative fife, thoagh 
the wisdom here commended conduces to the proloogatioa of 
that. But the high purpoiie of living, the true good of life, is 
evidently comprised in this word life. The same sentimeot is 
in ProT. iii. : ^ Her wajs are ways of pleasantness, and all her 
paths are peace. She is a tree of life to them that lay hold 
upon her, and happy is every one that retaineth her." This 
life of true manhood it is, the opposite of which is the cSm^ 
which they practically choose who hate the counsels of wisdom. 
My opp<ment* refers to Ezek. xviii.: ^ The soul that sinneth, 
it shall die." This is among his classifications of Scripture 
passages which he takes to indicate that physical death, and 
beyond that the extinction of being, is the recompense of sin ; 
and the acquisition of life immortal beyond death, the reward 
of right living. We will test this application by pertinent 
inquiry. The prophet proceeds to say, ** But if a man be just, 
and do that which is lawful and right, — he is just, he shall 
surely live, saith the Lord of hosts." Nor will Prof. H. aver 
that the last described person should not die a corporeal death. 
He will assert no such thing. He knows that li^kkl never 
preached any such doctrine as that the virtuous portion of 
citizens should find their animal bodies immortal, never to decay 
and retnm to the ground. Then, of course,^ that prophet did 
not teach that corporeal death, as a universal fact in human 
experience, that is the mcM-tality of tUe physical constitsfdon, 
is the penalty of sin. For whatever death he intended to an- 
nounce as the fruit of a sinful life, he encouraged them to avoid 
by a life of virtue. If violent and premature physical death 
be supposed to be meant, no absurdity or disharmony is forced 
upon the passage. For such death, that is, vident and pvema- 
ture physical death, may be incurred by vicious practices, and 
avoided by a life of circumspection and purity. And, as we 
have conceded before,, life and death, in this sense, are familiarly 
i^ckeai of in the Old Testament, as the reward of good and 
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evil conduct. ^ That thj days may be long in the land/' and, 
^'That soul (or .person) shall be cut off from Israel," are 
familiar forms of Old Testament expression. 

Bnt in the 18th chapter of Ezekiel, there appears to be much 
of the moral in the tenns live and e^e. The prophet goes on 
to ^plain i ^^ But if the wicked will turn fsom all hb sins that 
he hath committed, and keep all my statutes, — he shall surely 
live, he shall not die. All his transgressions that he hath com- 
mitted, they shall not be mentioned unto him, in his righteous- 
ness that he hath done he shall live. But when the righteous 
tumeth away from his righteousness, and committeth iniquity, 
— shall he live? All his righteousness that he hath done 
shall not be mentioned ; in his trespass that he hath trespassed, 
and in his sin that he hath sinned, in them shall he die." 

This teaching seems to imply that there is something of 

tehat is here termed death suffered by the sinner while in his 

sinful career. For, afler the declaration that the person that 

sinneth shall die, in his sin that lie hath sinned he shall die, it 

is added, " But if the wicked will turn from all his sins, he shall 

not die, — in his righteousness that he hath done he shall Kve;'* 

Now suppose a man lives fifly years in immorality and vice. 

Is he not a subject of that law whose unvarying edict is, **The 

soul that sinneth shall die ; — in his sin that he sinneth he shall 

die ? ** We must conclude that he ip, or there is no definite 

point, no Assurance ef truth, no striking home of the fact of 

accountability, in those Scripture declarations. For if after 

fifty years of immoral life he reforms, he shall not die, he shall 

^ve. If we take it to mean that he shall not continue to die, 

^t shall pass from death unto life, referring, of course, to a death 

of moral torpor, unrest and anguish in sin, all is clear and con- 

astent But take this as refemng solely to physical death, or 

even a premature physical death, and, in respect to the vile 

^Jfajasgressor of fifty years, you make false the edict of the law 

of God, « The soul that sinneth shall die, — in kis sin that h^ 

^i^neth he shall die." Nay, he was all that time dying in his 

^8} and in turning frcmi sin he was emancipated from that 

*i«t6. 
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This idea <^a living death in nn b more constantly and o6n- 
Bpicuously brought out in the more spiritual teachings of the 
New Testament. ^ The wages of sin is death." (Bom. tL 23.) 
The Greek word cp$<miany here rendered wages, primarily 
signifies ^ whatever is bought to be eaten with bread/' ^ victuals," 
etc. The lexicographers illustrate by reference to the fact, 
that hired soldiers were at first paid- partly in meat, grain, 
fruit, etc Hence the word is used by our Lord, as reported 
by Luke, (iii. 14,) for the fare of soldiers, where it is Imns- 
lated wa^es, ^ Be content with your wages." It would be a 
more literal rendering to read it, ^ be content with your fiire." 
The word signifies that which enters into daily living. The 
opionumy that which is eaten with the daily bread, of sin, is 
death. 

' This idea is in perfect harmony with the sentiment of the 
preceding context. ^ What fruit had ye, then, in those things 
whereof ye are now ashamed ? for the end of those things is 
death." Here, as in the other case, the sentiment is plainly 
and unmistakably expressed. The apostle would have his 
brethren appreciate the great difference between sin and holi* 
ness, in respect to their account to the real good of life. He 
asks them to recall to mind the enormous evil of sin, as it had 
affected their own experience. * '' What fruit had ye in those 
things of which ye are now ashamed ? " And he adds, ^ for 
the end of those things is death." Here he u^es the word end 
for purpose and result ; all which, in the case of sin, is death. 
He refers, of course, to the death which is involved in the daily 
wages or &re afforded by sin, else there would be no sense in 
the connection in which this is placed, by use of the conjunc- 
tion for or because. " What fruit had ye in those things whereof 
ye are now ashamed ? for the end of those things is death.** 
It is as if he had said, You know what is the fruit of sin, for 
you had the experience of it in those things whereof you are 
now ashamed, and you know that it is death. 

In direct expression of the same sentiment, by a metonymy 
«f speech, the same apostle says to the same church, ^ To be 
eamally minded is death." And with reference to their jg$9i 
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expmeixce of die same deatih, and their deliverance fipom it by 
the q^uiit of truth and We, St John sajs, (1 John iii. 14^) 
*^ We know that we have passed from death unto life, because 
we love the brethren* He that loveth not his brother abideth 
in death." If there is any power in language to express a 
thought decisively, we have here a decisive proof of the pres* 
ence of the death of sin in the service and power of sin*. 

To this point the language of Paul to the Ephe^ans ia 
decisive : ^ And jou hath he quickened, who were dead ia 
trespasses and sins*." My opponent refers to this passage, with 
remarks which, if I understand his intent, imply his opinion 
that it refers, not to an actual experience of the death spoken 
of, but to an exposure to it His cause is a doomed one, since 
it imposes on him the necessity of breasting the general tnda 
of Scripture testimony on this sul^ect, with an e£S>rt to parry 
its direct and natural force. * In this case, the language admits 
of no construction to obliterate its direct expression, that the 
death spoken of was what had been actually experienced by 
those whom he addressed, and from which they were actually 
quickened. The same fact is reiterated in the succeeding con«» 
text with equal directness. Afler saying that they had been, 
in the corruptions of their past gentile life, '^children of 
wrath, even as others," he proceeds to say, ^' But God, who is 
rich in his mercy, for his great love wherewith he loved us^ 
even when we were dead in sins, hath quickened us together 
with Christ (by grace are ye saved), and hath nused us up to- 
gether, and made us sit together in heavenly places in Christ 
Jesus." 

In relation to the phrase, '^dead in trespasses and sins," ProC 
IL aigues thus : ^^ Allow for a moment, that ^ death in trespasses 
and sins' denotes morally or spiritually dead. What is gained 
either to the Oi*thodox view or the Universalist ? If this death 
is like disease, it remains to be shown that it is not mortal,—^ 
that sin is not to the soul what £Eital disease is to the body.** 
Here he challenges us to prove that death in sin is not an in- 
Qttrable disease to th^ soul, which shall terminate its being 
^JfifiA ^leeoyery. And yet he had ibf proof before him, in 
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his moutli and on his pen, as he transcribed the words e^ the 
apostle ; for his words declare the Tcry fact of a qnidLeiUBg to 
life from this same death. 

But I need not prolong this, train of Quotation and argument. 
The multitude of texts which mj opponent refers to as showing 
the genera] tenor of the Scriptures, press upon our nndeistand- 
ings the fact, that the life and good which is the fruit or reward 
of faith and virtue, and the death and evil which is the fruit 
or recompense of unbelief and sin, are experienced when and 
where those respective qualities are possessed and exercised. 

In concluding this chapter, I will take occasion to remark, 
that my opponent's theory in respect to the death which is the 
wages of sin, takes it from our power to preach the primitive 
law of God, and its penal sanction as a motive of obedience, to 
the living age. For if we should 9tand up in a Sunday School, 
and urge tpaa the children a virtuous life in consideration of 
the hypothesis that by this means they will prolong their days 
on the earth to all eternity, and never know the event of cor^ 
poreal death, they would propose to their teachers to have us 
kindly cared for in the insane asylum. It is the beauty of 
our theory, that it is a practical one, perfectly adapted to the 
wants ^ and interests of men as presenting a rational and 
satisfactory system of faith, and just and truthihl motive of 
jpractice. 

In addition to the living evils of sin to human life, which are 
significantly denominated death, the Scriptures, as we have 
oonceded, especially the Old Testament, treat much of physical 
death and destruction, to individuals and natimis, as being sig- 
nally executed by special judgments for flagrant and persistent 
unrighteousness. But none of these records, either of the cat- 
alogue to which my opponent has referred, or of the residue, 
reach at all to the question of life or death bey<Hid the grave. 
These matters we will discuss with reverent care, when we 
come to lift the veil, and look, by the light of gospel revelsliaD, 
at the things which are unseen and eternal. 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE ARGUMENT FOR IMMORTALITT. 

Section I. The Philosophical Argument 

Wk have accompanied oar opponent in his range amidst the 
varied scenes of human life ; scenes of virtue and vice, sin and 
hoilii!ess ; scenes of sorrow and trouble in sin's hard service, 
and of death and destruction. But our survey of these scenes 
carries us only to the verge of mortal time. We lose sight of 
the subject of them when he sinks into the domain of death ; 
and all further discoveries concerning his condition must be 
found in connection with the testimonies of a future state of ^ 
being; And the question of such future being, as a question of 
fact, is entirely distinct from that of the evils, and the dissolu- 
tion of mortal life. 

Prof. H., after, the manner of the Destructionlst school in 
general, lays much stress on the words perished, destroyed, per-- 
dition, and destruction, as cutting, off the hope of immortal life. 
The following are among the strongest uses of these words in 
the catalogue of texts to which he has referred as favoring his 
theory : " Shall utterly perish in their own corruption." (2 Pe- 
ter iL 12). The whole connection of this passage, speaking 
of die perishing of the characters referred to being as that of 
** natand brute beasts made to be taken and destroyed," and of 
their riotous and adulterous living, renders it clear that tem« 
ponl destruction was the subject of the prophecy as the natural 
and inevitable end of such a course of living. The same idea 
is repressed, in respect to the result of a given way of life, in 
Phil. iii. 19, (which is also quoted in part by my opponent,) 
** Whose end is destruction, whose God is their belly." The 
leooiid daiMe explains intelligibly enough what kind (rf destruc* 
- 16 
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tkm is flignified. We not unfi^ueiitly see, in onr own tiaM, 
the walking putrescence of those whose breath is kseiviousness 
and whose God is their belly, — and who suddenly and ^ utterly 
perish in their own corruption.'* 

Another of my opponent's texts is Acts iii. 23, and Deut iv. 
26. ^ Every soul which will not hear that prophet shall be 
utterly destroyed from among the people." This so fully ex- 
plains itself OS referring to a temporal destruction, being eat oflT 
from among the people, that I wonder that it should be quoted 
as expressing or implying any other destruction. The word 
uittrfy is doubtless relied upon as implying something further, 
but without reason. The word tUter^ does not. change the 
Bobjecty but only gives force to tlie subject in hand. It qoali* 
fies the destruction spoken of, and no other. And that was a 
destru<^on which exscinded the transgressor from among the 
people* Nothing more, nothing less, is here implied. 

Again, Prof. H. quotes, under the word perdiUony "^ Fo^ish 
and hurtful lusts, which drown men in destruction and perdi- 
tk>n. (1 Tinu vi. 9.) What kind of destruction and peiditaon 
it is in which foolish and hurtful lusts drown men, everybody 
understands ; and such passages have no more bearing upon 
the question of life from the dead, than the saving, "And Moses 
fled from Pharaoh." If my opponent depends, for his position^ 
on the mere force of any or all of the words he has exalted to 
that purpose, I see not but that he would be just as pertinent, 
as in the quotations he has made, to turn us over to the follow- 
ing catalogue also : "And ye shall perish among the heathen, 
and the land of your enemies shall eat you up." (Lev. xxvu 
39.) " I (Esther) will go in ; and if I perish, I perish." (Est. 
iv. 16.) "Unless thy law had been my delights, I should have 
perished in mine affliction." (Ps. cxix. 92.) " Lord save us ; 
(the disciples on the lake,) we perish." (Matt viii. 20.) " The 
righteous perisheth, and no man layeth it to heart." (Isa. Ivii. 1.) 

We might cover acres of paper with multiplied quotatioiis of 
Scripture passages of this description, and explanatory remarks^ 
and it could not be rendered more cleaUr than it is to the care- 
fiiLraadinc of them in the Record as they stand, that tb^r j»s 
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fer to <KMi»hilkm8, ^jsical and morale which to the wicked are 
the ooaeoaottants aad the results of tntnsgreasions and sins 
in tJie visible sphere of life, — and, to tHe righteous temporal 
afflictions from unavoidable relations in tl\e world, to other men, 
and to general providence. 

And, to the thorough, orthodox DestmeticHiist, what more 

can pofisiblj be signified or implied by any or all the Scripture 

declarations, denouncing desti'uction and perdition upon few or 

manj of the inhabitants of the earth, than the dissolution of 

the <x>rporeal system, or termination of the earthly life ? This, 

to that theory, is all there is of tnan. Physical death is utter 

annihilation,. and irreclaimable. We may as well look tliis 

theory in the face as not. If there is no soul of man but the 

animal life, or as Elder Grant defines it, the blood, and no spirit 

but the breath or wind, — then, when the body dies, and the 

breath goes to its native atmosphere, aud the blood, and the 

other anbstances of the body formed by it, are resolved back to 

prktti^ve dust, the man is annihilated, and can never have a 

resunrectlon ; for there is nothing of him to be raised. If a 

man who weighed two hundred pounds last year, is now reduced 

by disease to one hundred pounds, that hundred pounds of his 

body which has evaporated into the primitive elements by decay, 

is now no part of the man. So when his whole body moulders 

aad wastes away into earths and gases, it is no longer the man, 

nor any part of the man. It is the same with him as if he had 

never been. And we may as well talk about the resurrection jf a 

host of notkinffSy of sheer nonentities, as the resurrection of the 

dead upon this hypothesis. The earths and gases into which 

human bodies are resolved, may enter, in the form of vegetable 

ButritiOB, into fruits and esculents which living men may eat, 

and may thus become particles of their living bodies, — but not 

eonsdously. These particles bear with them no identity of the 

other living body of which they had been components ; nor 

has the eater who has received and assimilated them any con- 

sctoaaness of the position they had once occupied. 

Again, if Grod, by a miraculous exertion of power, as when 
h* enated the. &n>i hmnan pair» •houM ooodense and raeonstruct 
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into a human body the SBine partides of matter whieli composed 
the body of a man that was, say of Gen. Wa^ngton, when he 
died, and then inform and inspire it, not with Washington's 
spirit, that being mere wind in common with all other wind, but 
with his (God's) own spirit, or his power rather, as in the case of 
that primitive creation, so that the new created man should be- 
come a living soul or creature, it would not be Waahington 
ndsed from the dead. It would be a new created being, with 
no more consciousness of being Washington than another gen- 
eration €^ men to come will possess of being the present 
generation. 

Neither will it be possible for all men, after iheir bodies 
have been decomposed fw a longer or shorter intervening sea- 
son, to be reconstructed of the same particles which cohiposed 
their bodies at the time of their death. Suppose, for instance, a 
cannibal subsists principally on the Ix^es of other men for five 
or seven years, in which time the entire substance of the human 
body is changed, the old particles having gcme to waste, and 
new ones being supplied from the aliments received into the 
stomach. Then he die:^, his body being composed of the sub- 
stances of other human bodies, on which he has subsisted the 
seven years. It is impossible that he should have a resurrec- 
tion body constructed of the same particles which composed his 
physical system when he died, and also that all others should 
in like manner have resurrection bodies composed of the same 
matter that formed their bodies at their death, because their 
bodies had gone to compose that of the former who had sub- 
sisted upon them. 

If you attempt to crowd this impossible theory upon me under 
the saered name mystery, I say to you that, while I tove tub- 
lime mysteries, bald absurdities I can never relbh. 

The great apostle of the Gentiles, in treating the subject of 
the resurrection, keeps all along in recognition something which 
constitutes the me^ the moral child of God, the heir of immor* 
tality, as not destroyed by death. But more of this when we 
come to the Bible argument 

In wfaatevw respect Prof. Haten diftrii flms the pe|(idar 
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theory of the denominational party with which he is classed, I 
will give him due credit in its place, if I shall be able to un- 
derstand it. But, as I engaged in this discus8ion principally 
for the pnrfiose of answering the calls which liave been made 
upon me for a review of the Destructionist theory as it prevails 
and is becoming more and more popular throughout our coun- 
try, I deem it requisite that, while I neglect not Prof. Hudson's 
peculiar shades of opinion on some points, I should bring into 
the canvass the theory in its usual and |M)pular foim. Ana 
that I may do this fairly, I will make some instructive quota* 
tions from their standard authors. 

Elder Miles Grant, editor of the religious journal repre- 
senting the Destruction ist theory in New England, in his late 
discussion with Dr. Litch, reported verbatim by Mr. Yerring- 
ton, gives us the following disquisition on the soul and spirit 
of man, in Scripture usage. Having shown that the word 
rendered soul in the Scriptures, is sometimes used for the per- 
son, but generally means the animal life, he says : -r- 

" I think, gentlemen of the chair; we have settled the point 
without going any further, that " soul " primarily means the 
whole being — the whole man. Henc^lve read, eight sovls 
were saved in the ark. Paul speaks of a certain number of 
souls that escaped at a time of shipwreck. We say, so many 
sovls perished on board a wrecked ship. What dp we mean ? 
Every one understands us." P. 11. 

I will stop here to say, that eveiy one will not be able to 
understand such expressions from the elder and his compeers 
unless he has studied their vocabulary. In tlieir vocabulary 
perishing is annihilaiion. Therefore when tketf say that ** so 
many souls perished on board a wrecked ship," they mean that 
the drowned persons, good oiv bad, saints or sinners, are annihi- 
lated. And who can show us that those who are annihilated 
can have a resurrection ? 

Passing at length from soul to spirit, and having referred to 
Bevei-al passages where the same original words are rendered 
variously, spirit, breath, and wind, the elder proceeds : — 

What is this pneunia or ruakh f There are four uses of it 
16* 
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in the Bible. Firti^ '< spirit'' is used 1o represeirt « bek^ 
Second, to represeni an influence proceeding from a beiag, as 
the H0I7 Spirit proceedeth from the Father. And there is a 
spirit proceeding from every man. We see it in mesmerism 
and psychology. If I shake hands with a man in tlie dark 
who is my enemy, I recognize lilm as such. I know ^t^ by 
some spiritual communication. 

Hiirdy it is used to represent a state of mind, as << hanghty 
in spirit," " proud in spirit," etc. And fourth^ — which is the 
point we wish to come at, — it is used to represent tlie air we 
breathe. This word, as I have remarked, occui's tliree hun- 
dred and eighty-five times in tlie Old Testament ; it is rendered 
wind ninety-seven times, and is the only word rendered wind 
in the Old Testament P. 13. 

** lie stretcheth forth the heavens," referring to the com- 
mencement of things in this world's history, " and layeth the 
foundation of the earth." There is another act of creation. 
What then ? " And forraeth the spirit of man within bim." 
Now, gentlemen of the chair, I wish to show that~ this spirit 

here referred to is the air we breathe. 

« « « « « 

In the ferty-first chapter of Job, and the sixteenth verse, 
when speaking of the scales of the leviathan, we read, *^One 
is so near to another that no cdr can come between tliem." 
The same word that i%rendei*ed spirit. Is that the man ? If 
this breath of life is the miui, then wherever we find it we have 
found a man. 

If it takes tliis particular organization to constitute a man, 
tlien wherever we find that, whether it is on the earth, or- on 
Jupiter, or Saturn, we have found a man. Again, in Job L 
19 — "And behold there came a great wind." The same 
word that is used where he says, " He taketh away their breath, 
they die." 

Job vii. 7. "Oh, remember that my life is wind." The 
same word that is rendered spirit. Myiife is dependent upon 
air, the wind ; I cannot live without it. Chap. xii. 10. ^ In 
whose hand is the soul of every living thing " (then every liv- 
ing thing has a soul), "and the breath of all mankind." The 
same word which is rendered spirit in the passage where it 
says, "And he formeth the spirit within him." "And, lo, he 
that formeth the mountains, and createth the wind, and de- 
dareth unto man what is his thought, he createth it" Pp. 
24, 25. 

Such are specunens of doctrine in the theory of orthodox 
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I>estractioBi«Bi. We concede that IEMbt 6nmt is right in his 
literal definition of pneunutj and in his view of its most common 
usage in the Scriptures* But when we were reading the report 
of his arguments, and observifig his iron rale of patting a wor4 
throogh in its radical sense, we thought that the rule which 
coold so felicitoaslj make the passige, ^< There is a spirit in 
man, and the inspiration of the Almighty giveth them under* 
standing," to mean that there is wind or breath in man ; and 
the words, ^ The spirit (returns) to God that gave it,'' to mean 
thaA the breath returns to God, — can with all convenience 
make the words o£ Jesus, >^ God is a spirit," to mean that God 
is tainiJL 

"We commend, to be sure, to all students, a recurrence to the 
primitive meaning of words, and to their common use, of course. 
And where we find a Scripture word perverted, by theological 
asamption and usage, from its proper meaning, and appropri- 
ated to the service of false doctrines, it becomes imperiously 
necessary that we have recoqrse to its primitive meaning, and 
ita general use, that we nmy gain attention to its true sense in 
a given case, by the study of the ocmnection and subject of dis* 
<x>orse in that particular instance. 

But it should be borne in mind that the speakers and writers 
of the Scriptures do not speak with hesitating and cringing 
timidity and nice arithmetical particularity, as if anticipating 
objeetioBS and dodging difficulties. They speak with open and 
ingenuous freedom, correctly, but liberally, knowing that they 
can only instruct the willing mind. There are but few words 
applied to moral and spiritual subjects, but what have a primi- 
tive reference to material things. The original fjr heaven^ 
is ouranoiy which literally signifies the region of the atmos- 
phere, in which the clouds are upborne and the fowls fly. Yet 
it is used, without explanation, for the spiritual reign of Christ ; 
and in one place at least, Heb. ix. 24, for the immortal resur- 
recMon state ; and, in its adjective form, for moral or spiritual 
qualities* And there was no need of explanation in these 
cases ; for as the atmdsphere is the most subtle, refined, and 
incorruptible of the common classifications of the material ele* 
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mwtoy when the word deBcribing it is applied to a spiftaNl 
enCitf or a moral snbject, we know that it is used, not ao wach 
in a figurative as literally in a nuMral sense, and its natnral im« 
fbrt in such a connection is plain and unmistakable. We. are ia 
no danger of taking the phrase oiframtof i\ifer to mean unrmry 
Fa^er ; nor would it seem that we should be any move l&ely 
to take the testimony that ^ there is a spirit in man/' to mean 
that there is wind in man, especially as it is added, as ahowiog 
a reference to a nature in man above the animal and allied to 
God, ^ and the inspiration of the Almighty giveth them im3e9* 
•tandmg." 

But I must not extend my research in this direction. I 
have deemed it requisite, in order that I may have definite 
positions to meet, and may discuss the whole subject to the 
profit of the reader, to bring out, thus &r, in its proper «faa{»e^ 
the Destructionist theory, — the theory which my respecfead ap^ 
ponent lingers around and clings to, and, though with avttlad 
eyes, cUissifies Scriptures to support. It recognizes mam. as a 
mere animal, one of the higher orders of animal, to be smce, but 
only animal, composed of earth, blood, and air, which, at cort 
poreal death, are resolved back into their primitive mateiial 
elements, leaving all as when he had not been. This theory 
destroys the natural or philosophical argument for a futupe tife, 
. as it leaves nothing in man allied to the great spirittial Father, 
and consequently nothing to constitute an heirship of a coming 
spiritual life. And though it holds to the Scripture testimmiy 
of a resurrection from the dead, at least to a limited extent, it 
makes the term remrrecttan a misnomer, as the fact represented 
is really a new creation, there being nothing of man to raise. 

Now, therefore, afler this protracted but necessary course 
of preliminary observation, we come at length to the proposed 
natural or philosophical argument for human imm&rtalii^. 

1. The Image of God in Man, When God had created the 

*earth and its furniture, and the fishes, fowls, and beasts of the 

earth, then " God created man in bis own image; in the image 

of Grod created he him, male and feihale created he them; 

and God blessed them.'' -When this passage was quoted for 
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asDollBnr parp(m6 in a fenner diapl^r, I reserved the oen- 
sideration of it in the bearing which now interests us, to this 
Btege <^ the discussion. We raise the question now, Wh^U it 
ike immge of God ereativdy eonttiiuied in man f 

Prof. Hudson, in his Chap. iii. § 2, wherein he classifies 
Seriptore texts to the same point and purpose as that ktbored 
by £lder Gmnt in respect to the soul and spirit, assumes that 
the ioiage of Grod r^enred to in this place is a moral image. 
He quotes two Scripture expressions, which, to him, << seem to 
denote that the divine image in man is a moral likeness.** 
£ph. iv. 24 : ^ Put on the new man, which after Qod is created 
in righteousness and true holiness." CoL iii. 16 : <^ And have 
pnt on the new man, which is renewed in knowledge afler the 
inaage of him that created him." The Professor comments on 
this aa follows : ^ From this we should not infer that actucd 
holiiiesa was created in man ; for character cannot be created 
bj anodic. Bather, I should take it» man was made with a 
eapaoily and design for godliness, or godlikeness, and thus for 
inunoitali^." In this argument he seems slightly confused. 
His proof texts speak of an image or likeness of God, into 
which the disciples addressed had been actually and practically 
renewed. But his commentary makes it to be only a capacity 
for godliness. If Christian regeneration only installs men into 
a capacity to do right, then b^ore regeneration they have no 
soeh capacity. What then becomes of all our worthy Profes^- 
sor's firee-willism, to which our attention will be drawn by 
and by? This is bold Calvinistic innate total depravity, 
inTohring utter inability. I do not suppose that my friend 
direetly espouses this doctrine of utter human inability, though 
his Mgument in this instance virtuUly involves it, and the old 
Oalviaistic doctrine on this point seems to be shadowed in his 
use, ia another place, of the stereotyped Calvinistic phrase- 
ology on the "fall of man." It is essential to that theory to 
make the image of Grod in which man was originally constituted 
to be a iiK>ral image, a perfecUy holy nature. 

Bat this hypothesis would render the moral &11 impossible, 
;jast as the theory of his .original imoKMrtality in his eartyy 
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eoMHtation woold reader Ids svbjeelioar to phjrstol AetA itii- 
poflsible. 

That learned Orthodox authority, Rev. Dr. £msaon% whose 
logic was infallible, and who never erred bat in the assiAnptum 
of false premises, reasons on this point with force irresistible. 
He held the assumption, it being essential to his Ordiodoxj, 
that Adam was originally constituted perfectly holy ; bat he 
ingenuously admits what I have now remarked ; vis., ^ 
nataral impossibility of a perfectly holy being consenting to 
commit sin, — and he proves it by Uie following logic : — . 

^ While Adam was placed in such a perfectly holy and happj 
aitaation, it is extremely difficult to conceive how he should be 
led into sin, without the immediate interposition of the Deify. 
His perfect holiness would naturally lead him to repel widi 
abhorrence every temptation to disobey and dkhonor the Being 
whom he supremely loved. Our Saviour's supreme alfeetitm 
to his Father prompted him to resist the Devil, and baffle eveiy 
temptation to sin which his malice and subtlety could soggest 
And though the tempter pursued him with his assaulfs Ibrty 
days, yet he could find nothing in the perfectly holy heart rf 
Christ, for any temptation to take hold of. 

^ So there was nothing in the perfectly holy heart of Adam, 
that could give Satan the least advantage against him. His 
perfect holiness, as long as it continued, was a peifect security 
against any temptation whtchcany created being conid suggest 

" The first Adam was as totally disposed to resist the Devi 
in Paradise, as the second Adam was to resist him in the 
wilderness. They were both perfectly holy; they both stood 
ftuperior to all external temptations. It is in i%in to accoant 
for the first sin of the first man, by the instrumentality of 
second causes; and until we are willing to admit the interposi* 
tion of the supreme first cause, we must be content to considdr 
the fiill of Adam an unfathomable mystery." 

Such is the reasoning of that great theologian ; and it cannot 
be fitultei. "W^ escape his difficulty only by discarding his 
ialse premises. The image of God in which man was originally 
constiluted was not perfect holiness. My oppooen^s deftnitioii 
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of lihe ^i4iie iniage in man, which he erroneonslj applies to 
that in which the beHevers were renewed bj regeneration, if 
api^ed to &e primitive constitutional state of man, is about 
half right It would make it to consist in the possession of a 
moral nature, and capacities^ of coarse, for doing right 

This, I saj, is about half of the truth in the case. But the 
trath embraces more. The image of Gk)d in man as originallj 
oonstitated, is not a question on which we are required to rack 
the brain with learned theological metaphysics. . It is plainly 
and obviously that which distinguishes man from the lower 
orders of the sentient creation. When all the grades of brute 
creatures had been created, God said, ^ Let us make man in 
our image, afler our likeness. So God created man in his own 
inoage." This is not said of any other grade of creatures, and 
it is here said to denoto the characteristic distinction of man. 
And w}u&t is that ? Every child knows what signally distin- 
gaiflhes man from the mere animal creatures. It is his tit" 
teUecttud and moral and spiritual nature. This, therefore, is 
what is here meant by the image of God in ihan. It is not a 
likenesB of acquired moral character, but a constitutional like- 
ness in which he was primitively and is created. In which he 
was and is created, I have said, -^ for man has never lost that 
image of God in which he was originally constituted. How- 
ever the higher nature, comprising reason, spirituality and 
moral sense, may have become marred by the influence of sen- 
sual passions and sordid aims, this nature is not lost These 
principles and faculties he yet possesses. He is yet, though in 
an animal body, a rational, moral, and spiritual being, and as 
such bearing the image of the creating Mind. If it were not 
so, he were not an accountable being. But he is an account- 
able being, on the filial principle. All men are required by 
the law of eternal truth to love and serve God. No service is 
acceptable to God but the fiOiial. But filial love and service 
can only be based on the fact of an existing filial relation. And 
the filial and paternal relations involve the existence, in some 
essential sense, of a likeness. 
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I have apoken of ihe image of* God in wludt joaa .waft wd 
u created. St. Janes speaks of men as beiQg now, as well as 
primitivelj, made in the image pf Grod. Speaking of tlie im- 
proper and shameful use of the tongue, he sajs, ^ Therewith 
bless we God, and therewith curse we men, who are Hmde a^r 
the similitude of God.'* 

Now, standing here, in the light of this primary aad indu- 
bitable truth, that man in his higher nature bears the image 
of Grod, — I stand in the full consciousness that I have a pre- 
sumptive argument for human immortality. 

And here I will guard against being misunderstood. 9 am 
not speaking of an immortal SQtU, in the orthodox technical 
sense, in which it is familiarlj talked and preached about, as if 
it were a separate entity within us, but no component part of 
us, and were to be saved from or lost in hell, in the future world, 
by our stultifying ourselves with or standing aloof from an ab- 
surd creed in the present life. The scheme, of soul-saving, 
rested upon this theory, has been a tremendous business in our 
world. I am aware that the word soul, from the Gre^k psuie, 
is commonly used for the persof^y imd for the animcd Uf^; and 
sometimes for the affections of ike mind, as in the requiremeDt 
that we should love the Lord our God with all our heart, and 
with all our soul. And I do not now think of any instance in 
the Scriptures, where the word is used as the name of a dis- 
tinct immortal being in man, to be separated from him at 4.6ath. 
Such a use of the word soitl is of no consequence in my ail- 
ment; nay, it is all the stronger without it. My opponent 
may fill a volume with Scripture quotations to show the general 
use o£ psttke^ and the absence of any announcement to man 
that he has an immortal soul ; but it would avail nothing in 
this discussion. My subject in the present lesson is man, — man 
as a compound being of course, allied both to earth and heaven, 
but as a single personality ; in his present rudimental form of 
life, mortal ; but in his essential being, immortal. 

Prof. Hudson, chap. iii. § 1, on the question, ^^Js the prcper 
immortality of man assumed in the JBibief*' — devotes a column 
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to the centrasC between the Bible treatment of tbe immoitalify 
of man, and of the being of God. He says;-— 

^ Whether God exists at all and whether man iiTes for ever, 
^re questions of equal moment to man. Hence I say that in 
the reTclation of God's character and of man's destiny, these 
two doctrines, if equally true, should be treated alike ; we 
should expect to find them on the same footing. 

** If, then, one of these cardinal tniths is stated in the Bible 
- explicitly and directly, we should expect the same of the other. 
If one is expressed not directly, but explicitly assumed, with 
frequent mention and allusion, we sliould expect the same of 
the other. If one is assumed implicitly and silently, — taken 
as a doctrine too clear for doubt and scarcely needing to be 
named, we should expect the same of the other. 

^^ But in fact these doctrines I'eceive in the Bible the widest 

differences of treatment. That of the divine existence, as I have 

already remarked, is not directly asserted ; but it is assumed 

, its too clear for assertion. It is taken as a first truth of the 

religious consciousness, to prove which would be preposterous. 

** If we strike out from the records those passages that tell 
of His being, and His works, we reduce the dimensions of the 
volume almost by half, we make it a book without sense or 
.meaning, we exchange its radiant light for midnight darkness. 

" But if we expunge from the same book all those passages 
in which man's immortality js expressly mentioned or un- 
questionably assumed, we leave the volume unchanged. 

** The sum is this : — The Scriptures, given to reveal God's 

. cliaraeter und man's duty and destiny, speak of the divine ex- 

. istence many hundred times and in considerable variety of 

ways; but they speak of man's proper immortality, equally 

' important to himself, never." 

Now I am compelled to convict my learned friend again of 
slight confusion ; or, at least, of a method of argument calcn- 
lated to confuse his readers. There is a want of relation in its 
parts. It is as if, in executing a proposition to describe the 
prominent difference between two men, he should say, one of 
them is six feet tall, and the other is black. Stature and com- 
* plexion are not comparable traits of being. So my opponent, 
by comparing the Bible treatment of the existence of Grod, 
•with that of the irmnortality of man, forces into connection two 
17 
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tMiy irifchintiKirMtawctrt bear aa €fli u|iw iawu Iftfe 
fciny of God i» takes for one of the &etofs in tlie |HPoUMi|tiie 
ieing of man most be taken fwr the other. And if the tnM0r- 
laMjiP of amn m i^aeed en one side, the umnprfofiil^ ef CM 
mast make the other side of the eooiparisen. 

WeUy then, let ns try the comparison of this jast sad kw&l 
method. First, view the Scripture recognition of the being of 
Giod, in connection with the Scriptnre reoognition cf the hing 
of flBaB,*^and of man's being, too^ as God's moral and ae- 
conntable child. We shall find the contiBnoas firequcnejr and 
familiarity with which the Scriptures recognize the being of 
man in this relation and capacity, far to exceed that with which 
they make direct reference to the being of God. Seooodlj, 
bring into comparison the direct Seriptnre reeogmlieB of the 
immorttdUjf pf God^ and that of the innnorUdUf of mtm» 

As it respects the word itself, it occurs but once in lii adjee 
tive form, and is applied to God, 1 Tim. L 17 ; ^Now to the 
King eternal, immorU^ invisiUe, the only wise God." In ito 
eabsfantiTe £Mrm, immorttMy^ it ocemrs m (he Bible iMtl flte 
times, <mee only with reference to the Deity ; (1 Tlau tL 16;) 
twice, to man, (1 Cor. xv. 53, 54,) from iadtananoj wludb ^ 
nifiea immortality proper, in the common acceptation of the 
word ; lUid in two other instances to man (Rom. ii. 7 ; 2 Tim* 
i. 10,) from mptkairmaf which signifies incormptioD, either of 
substance or moral principle. AU these eases inA be eoa- 

. mdered in the Scriptural argument for imm<^ality ; but I refer 
to them now for the purpose of showing how the direct testi- 
mony of the Bible stands, comparatively, in relation to God, 
and in rdbMiioa to man. True my oppiMient may plead that the 

. cases in which the direct testimonies of immortality are ap- 
plied to man, rdfer to the subject of Christian hope, and not to 
a present possession. But when we shall have learned from 
the Scriptures man's proper heirship of a future invn<»rtal life^ 

. we shall probably be able to show that there is comprised la 
that doctrine of hope all the present immortality for which we 
core, and for which we contend. 
B«t» in respect to the immortality of the Seity^ it is only 
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«ssefted in&dentaUj in the single ease wlitch we have r^rred 
to.; and the name idea in other words, such as that his ^ jeara 
shalt have no end," is but ineidentallj expressed^ His immot^ 
^alitj is necessarily inv^ved in the verj idea of his heiog as 
God. 

Aft it respects man, thai his innncnrtalitj, or his ultimate Tisi- 
bJe inheritaBce of it, was not made a subject of direct and fuU 
reveknioB in the earliest ages, is not a circumstance weighing 
in argftment against its truth. It is according to the general 
ecoBomy ^ God's dealings with our race tiiat he rAerved the 
fuU and explicit reveUtion of this truth to an age when the 
more advanced of the nations were prepared to ap{M*eeiate and 
live the higlier and more sublime moral and spiritual principles 
which must legitimate^ belong to a system comprising such a 
reveidnient. la the infantile ages of the race, as the im- 
mor^idity <^ God was involved in a proper conception of his 
being in the character in which he addressed them, as the 
I Am, and the Creator and Supreme Governor of the woxld,-^- 
80 his luMress to men as his children bearing his image, and as 
vesponstble subjects of his moral government^ involved, though 
not then well understood by them, yet involved, in a good 
sense, their immortality. 

*< 80 God created man in his own image. In the image of 
God created he him ; male and female created he them* Amtt 
God blessed them.'' Gen. i. 27, 28. 

We have ibtiiid the im&ge ^f God in num, eoneistiiig in his 
inteUeetual, moral, and spiritual nature,* to eomprise a pi^ 
somptive argument for Uis immorimlity. 

-' ■ * ■ — ■ * ' - ■ «i ■ . ■ " ,1 . ■ • I ■ " " ■ 

* B/ tiie spiritual nature, as dtstingnUhed from the intellectual and 
moral, I mean tliat innate principle which instinctively impels to the wor- 
ship of a snpreme Being. It Is usiinlly called tiic retigious nature. The 
intellectual fncttlty i«asond,'-^e moral faculty judges of right and wrong ; 
hat ihere is a spiritiiftl nature which evinces H natural relation to the J>etty, 
in iku, not waiting ^ the deductions of reason, or the quesftioQ of ngkt 
and wr»ng, it instinctively impels to worship. It develops itself in all na- 
tions and tribes of men alike, even the most ignorant and barbarous. 
Thrott^ igfiotunce and false teaching it often pays its devotions to titi* 
wortkjr oljsetB. Bat th«ro Is the inherit pritic^; th«ie ts«b« cMi 
feding after its parent. 
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More forcibly and indabifablj is tbis argument evolred frcHn 
ffae gublime announcement of Messing upon man, just lieaid 
ftom the word of Jehovah. «Ain> God blessed them.*' 

Bnt the querist will urge in de&ult of this argument, that 
a blessing was also pronounced upon the other grades of crea- 
tures, — and hence that it does not evolve an argument for 
immortalitj for man, unless it does so likewise for the other 
creatures. Ah, the very fact which the querist now refers to, 
yields efficient strength to my argument! The word, *^and 
God blessed them,'* is not a mere formal piece of etiquette, 
like that of the villain who, smiling, lips the ^ God bless you," 
while his heart festers with schemes of malice. It is a purpose 
wrought into the constitution of things and the correspond- 
ence of providence, embracing the whole compass of being. 
An creatures are formed with their respective capacities and 
wants, and the blessing of each grade consists in tlie opportimi- 
ties for the development of its powers, and the provisions to 
meet its wants. And all the brute species find in the arrange- 
ments of this mundane sphere, opportunities for the full develop- 
ment of all their powers, and provisions for the full satis&etion 
•of all their wants. They have various powers, but not a power 
that does not fulfil its whole mission, — and various wants, bat 
not a want that does not find its full supply in this earthly life. 
In these earthly opportunities and earthly supplies, then, thej 
are fully blessed, according to their kind. 

Not so with man. He has capacities which in no case have 
-full and adequate opportunities, and wants which never find 
competent supplies in the earthly life. 

And here, let it be distinctly observed, we are on a class of 
capacities and wants which are not " partitive ; " which have 
no relation to moral desert. We are not about to analyse a 
class of facts which appertain exclusively to a set of clever fel- 
lows, or to the sect of Destructionists, or of Calvinists, or of 
Universalists, or of Mohammedans, or of Hindoos. We -shall 
find no introduction here to a pathway which shall lead us 
out into our opponent's ultimatum. The capacities and wants 
:jrM<^ we are about to study, are not acquired, but ixnsdtu- 
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tmiai; boI traits of this or that cbancter, opinkm, or pwtyi but 
of man as a species. They are inherent in all men, of aU 
Batkms and tribes, even the most barbarous and degraded. 

Firsts •— Of the capacitiet. I hare said that man has c||)ao«» 
ifties of mind, which in no case have full and adequate oppor- 
tunities in tiie earthly life. ' In his animal nature he attains 
to perfection here, to a fixed corporeality, the fulness of the 
statare of a man ; but in his higher nature, never. The men- 
tal capacities and acquirements, in the most advanced caaes, do 
bat exhibit here a mere budding stage, a shooting fiffth, wl 
power and aspiration for adTancement in knowledge. The 
philosopher, Newton, that mind of comparative gigantic growth* 
after all his vast acquirements of wisdom and knowledge, said 
at last that he felt himself to be but a little child picking up 
pebbles on the shores of the great ocean of knowledge. So, 
then, that master mind, with all its attainments, was, in the in- 
telleeliial spbere, but a mere blade, just beginning, as it were, 
to develop its capacities, tendencies, and aspirations, for the 
eternal exploration of th$ ezhaustiess mines of wisdom and 
knoniedge. 

Is there any thing like it in any or all other departments of 
ereation, unless there is for man another and higher life, a ltt« 
tore and wider sphere for mental development and growth in 
knowledge ? There is no species of plants or animals below 
man, that never as a species attains to a state of maturity. AU 
species of plants that do not attain to maturity the first season, 
rise to life again, and fulfil the purpose bespoken by their eon* 
stitutions, beyond tlie death of winter. And if God does not 
falsify his own rule of correspondence in his works, in the 
crowning order of his creation, — if he does not make the con- 
stitaUon of man in his higher nature to utter and reiterate a 
perpetnal lie, — there is for man another and higher sphere of 
being and blessing. 

Second, — Of the wants of man. This is another fact in the 

constitution of the higher nature of man, which argues that 

there belongs to him, as a pai*t of the original plan of his beings 

anodiOT, a higher, and inimortal life. All other creatoresi 

17* 
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at we bftve seen, hare inwridoiis of •arthljr jisU, whUtt ne 
adapted to the full aattsfkotioa of all their waate ; aad liereia 
are thej ftillj hiewed aeeonfiag to their kiiicL Bui ana,-^ 
not a seol or fmriy of men, bat mmn as a wpecaem, haa ine' 
preatBrie waste aad aspiratieoe which nothiag earthlj natkieei 
With heakh of body, be may have at bis eoauaaad e^enj 
aMane of physioal g^ratiileatioB, and an estate whieb ia a life 
eeearitj lor temporal support, -^^ and if th& is aH, be ia wi- 
happy. Standing amidst change aad decay, witfaoat the light 
of CbrisUen revelation aad the liviag hope of life aad inwier- 
taKty, his mind is an aching void, an empty tebble. anudst 
tumbling, dashing billows. 

Why is this? Why has God constitated his lat^Kgent 
Ibndly thus -^ with bodies whose specific gravity Ik^s them to 
earth, but spirits that feel here to be awey from home, bonger- 
mg for food which asost come from a higher sphere? Is there 
not a fact in the provision of God for man, corresponding to 
l^is feet In the constitution of bis higher nature ? lliese eran 
stitational wants, these spiritual aspirations for afl|aitie% are 
not alone. They are not accidental and occasional abenatioQa 
ef the human mind from its appreimate sphere of thougfat and 
int^!est They are not feotitioos. They are natural, and uni* 
▼ersaL Man were not man without them, -> — he were a mere 
brute. And enlightened reason infers that there is a cone- 
sponding feot in the eeonomy of God fer man. 

Sometbuig is not attracted to nothing. The pbiloe^ibio 
student of nature is never essentially deceived by the indications 
which he discovers in the constitution of parts in the system of 
things.* If he finds a detached tendril, he knows that it belonged, 
not to a tree which was competent to stand alone, but to a 
fragile vine which must needs be supported by sturdier, oljeota 
nnto which the tenacious tendril should cling. If an animal^ 
of a species which he had never seen, is presented him for in- • 
spection, by a physiological and anatomicai examination he can 
determine whether it was carnivorous, herbivorous, granivorous 
w omoivoiotts; and he will infer with assuranoe that the oor« 
s^qpoa^ag aUmeats are also realities la the system of thiaga. 
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Is nmny tken, an imoiiwlj in ereatieo ? Is he alone, nhOf 
IfOBi Ids flvperior mok and potiliMi as the crowning workman- 
ship «f God, Ibr whom all other tlungs were made, mast have 
jhoped the Cpeator^s special attentwny — is he alone an histance 
of the want of wiadom and goodness in the Crealor^-of dis- 
order and disciepaacj between the woriu of creation and piovw 
ideace? He who assnoMS so 8traa||e a position, aasunes it 
ngninst reason, and seems lo us to ^ charge God fooUshiy.** 

Mr. J. P. Bbmcfaard, in a pamphlet on "* The Future Life,** 
pnbMdied hj Crosby, Nichols, 4c Oompany, m 18da» tieating 
this naMe snhject, says:-* 



*^ fasfvessed widi the view of this universal hope, seme 
Christian philosophers have held that divine intimations have 
been given of this future life through nature, and that the 
declarations of the gospel have merely confirmed these expec-' 
Cations by express assurance of their fulfilment* 

Thirds not a comet statement of the mission of the gospel, in 
«omiection with this presumptive argument for immortality. 
It 1^sveal8, brings to light, declares, that fiir which thero had 
beSi hi nature only indications; and more than this, it gives 
subring nnd soul-inapigng conceptions of the personality, peiw 
fecthm, blessedness, and glory <^ the fiiture life. 

Bnt Mr. Blanchard proceeds to an effort to invaUdafee this 
argument ihr human immoitidity fitom the ^ universal hope ^ 
to which he refers. He says:— « 

^The universsl belief of a future existence above mentioned 
is referred to as a proof of that existence, as it is said that 
nothing but a divine inspiration could iaave produced such a 
general concordance of sentiment; and that this inspiration 
wo«kl not Imve been givoi for a falsehood. But this general 
belief only «^inoes the genend desire for continued existence 
intensified to a iiope, and gives no wmrrant for any inspiration 
other tlian natural desire of life, in which brutes participate, 
and no promise €^ its fulfihnent." 

Here the argument from the universal want and hope, is not 
(miy represented. We do not assume that the impresskms 
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irUefa are'geiMjral with die hvniin epeoieS) in reepeet t» a fc- 
tore life, come bj ^ divine in^HnttSony" ia the oomaioa ac9e{H 
totioii of the w<Nrda. Tbej are iosdoctiTe imfM^ssioas of the 
flfMiit (wfaieh has immortalitj in its elements), and indactiTe 
sentiments from Uie constitutional want of the human mind. To 
lesolve all this itf o the mere love of life, which is oemmon also 
to the bnites (Mr. lUa&chard sajs, the ^detire of life;** but 
diai the brute has a desire of life for an j purpose in the future, 
i^mams to be shown) — to resolve, I saj, ail this which we 
have seen to characterize universal man, developing an affinity 
higher than mere dust, into the mere animal love of life, seems 
to us to indicate a neglect of the proper study of man. Or it 
may be an act of disagreeable necessity to ignore philosof^y, 
confront the testimony of man's creation in the image of Giod, 
and sink man to the brute, — for the sake of a wedded theory. 

S6 far, then, as it respects mao, as man, in his whole being 
as now constituted, Mr. Blanchai*d, with his Destmctionist 
achool» is precisely with the atheist. He reeognizes nothing 
in man which allies him to a higher life, ootliing whi^^ Is -an 
indication g( a higher destiny. But the goepeiy he thinks^ re« 
▼eals the purpose of Giod to give ^ a future life of some soK'* 
(and oo some sort of conditions), ^ to sjgpe of mankhML," Well^ 
then, it is an extraneous and arbitrary bestowment, foreed 
upon a species of beings who have no constitutional fitness for 
it, iu> natural want of it, no aspirations towai*ds it, nothing that, 
could suggeidt to the keenest philosophic e^e that the Aitf hor of i 
their being migiit have made them lielrs to such an inheritance, 
dr have contemplated the bestowment of it. 

Neither, upon this Iiypothesis, would the gospel revealing 
the immortal life, be to man what the Scriptures throughout 
describe it to be. They represent it to be bread and water 
to the soul. Nothing ctm serve as refreshment to- the physical 
system, but what is of kindred nature with it. A cnp of dry 
^nd would alforct no nourishment to the hungry, because the 
system has no affinity for it, and there is no assimilating rela- 
tion' between it and the stomacli. That which shall serve as 
bread to man i^ust be adapted so his ccmstltutional wants^ anc( 
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eoBgenial fo Itis nature. In perfect aceorda&ce with this plor 
losc^ifa^ of the fitness of things, the gospel revelation of im- 
mortal life and good for man is bread and water and wine and 
Bkilk to jaaaa'fi higher nature, because that nature has an affinity 
ibr it and a constitutional want of it. Man would not liave 
reeeiv^d the gospel revelation with a rapturous joy, if he had 
not needed it, and perhaps been anxiously looking for it» to 
satisfy axi eminent wuit of the soul. What beauty there is in- 
the harmony and fitness of truth in all its departments I We 
know that this earthly body must fail, and crumble back to dust. 
Thia we do not lament. But the noble mind, made after the 
knage of the Eternal, cannot in its own conceptions lie down and 
stay- peat there, in that little, habitation of six feet in length*. 
It will break forth, and soar, and stride among the stars, and 
ckdm kindred with immortals, and crave immortal food. And. 
tim aaperior bread, this hope immortal, the mind must partici- 
pate, or it cannot enter into that enlarged sphere of pure andc 
ratlaaal enjoyment it is capable of and aspires to. 

Bat my learned friend, Prof. Hudson, starts back andreooilsr 
from, the low depth to which his Brother Blanchard and others 
go, who ignore all in the constitution of man higher than the 
ajMiaal nature, which should be taken to indicate another life. 
and a higher destiny. In his Chap. iii. § 2, on the creation <^ 
man in the image of God, he says : — - : 

^* I think this can prove no more than the creation of man /or 
immortality, of which, nevertheless, he might fail. I think the 
expression in the book of Wisdom, ii. 23, denotes just thisi: 
*' Grod made man for immortality {ep* aphdiarsia,) and to the, 
image of his nature made he him." 

Again, chap. iv. § 1, he says: — 

" Because man was made/or immortality, there had ever been,- 
both among Jews and Gentiles, many thoughts about it. Therer 
coold have been no welcome of the coming light, if there had 
been no thoughts — even anxious thoughts — on the subject." 

• This is substantially the same sentiment which I have jusf 
expressed on the subject. But could my opponent have meant 
all which his language insports ? If so, he saps the.foandatioa 
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ff the t>estnrct!«i^l8t tliediy, and repadkites the iKMidon la te» 
ipeet to the oonfldtodon of naa, which he wag affiBctiag lanv- 
tein. He takes away the groandworic of his feothero CbnuiC aad 
BOaaehard, from beneath their ftet* For if man was matS^fat 
immortality* ia sooh a seaie as lo generale, among aU airtioB*, 
Jews and OentSes, iastlnotive IrapreBsionfl, and ^peaai% and 
<«lheiBght8 a^ul it,"* — aad to net Hiem at valakig hypoAeMs 
and framing theories about it, — thea aiaa is immorUi^ te the 
good and rational and proper sense in which we asseit 1^ liim 
this dignity aad blessing. He has mi him the priaeipley tim 
germ, the element of immortali^. If there were no sueh ele» 
ment in him, there were nothing in him to inspire aapiMtlifiiia 
aad ^ thoo^ts ** for iBuaorlality. If immoftality weae dlo« 
geAeran extraneous thing, for which he has no aAsity and 
rehitiott in his present bdng, the fiict of that mfbitrary deertfo 
of God when it is not direotly rev€ialed, wonld not itaiplae m, 
man any thoughts and aspirations aboat it. 

Farthermore, the essential end or purpose of Ck^^br wikHli 
he has created any class of existences, is projected and aeeared 
in the very constitution of their being, and even in their emfaiTo. 
There are appropriate means appointed, to be adapted from 
stage to stage in the woric of development ; bat, in Praf. Had* 
8on*B figure of pridepsis^ the puipose of ^ wh^ bma|p la 
perfect in the embryo. 

. As I look out of ray window while resting my pei» fi>r a 
moment, viewing some tluif^y vines of my wife's plaathig, aad 
admiring the tenacity with wliich their tendrils clasp the twigs 
of trees and sjirabs, and thus support the vines, she philo- 
sophically remarks, ^ And these tendrils were all in the seed." 
Tesy I rejoin, und you have unwitdngly given B»e a beaolifol 
illustration of the subject in hand* It is indeed so. The seed 
was made for a squash vine and fruit ; and the vine and (he 
tendrils and the fruit all existed in embryo in ^m seed. 
There was not a waiting till the vine had run to where there 
was danger 0(9, fall, then to put on a tendril for the emergency. 
The atr^etnre and wants oi the vine were ett pnoyided for. 

Wfcreh a a d , and ioomprised. ii| tibe prineipJles erealed ia. the 
seed. 
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, mo asboot aa if awsj from bome^ a«4 al length wmA 
%hemmtms op m a m jileriotts liaUy and seem to be dead. But 
«heitfy they oome oat in a beaaiiful butterfly state. Now thia 
iHiilacfly Mfe belonged to ihe eonsUtution of the wona. Na 
cpe^Msg thing net made /^r a butterfly life, is erer made a 
iwitieifly^ The ereeluivs made /or butterflies^ had thait deeigll 
iofwrnng^ wkh their eanstitutionai 

Mr. Kancfaard, in the work before referred ta» takes lanh 
tim of ik0 transitien of the worm to a butterfly, bul Oiaks i( 
asg«os noting in favor of the resnrrection of men, beoauae the 
worm is not .a vertebnl ereature, and none of the Tertehmla 
^roogh sueh a transition. But we do nol refer to this 
I tdeproaf of a resarroetioa. It is only fw Ulustrataon of 
thopainf m qne8tion-<^the oonstitiithmal adaptatioa of all thingi 
taibe emd for which they are made. And then, in reai»eel to 
tim resarreetioB as a matter of &ct, this is a beautifiil iUustra* 
^tasn of the intei^sitiag {>ossibility. But it is understood by al]| 
that an libutrntioa is not the thing illustrated. It isanaoajbagf 
fiif aona important point to wbieh It is applied. 

Let it be further noted here, that the death of the caterpiOaiv 
w» It passes into the chrysalis state, answering to the Aodot of 
fiBfa, is not annihihMion. There is death to the old animal 
fiwm; its carcass is lefb bdiiad; bat here, as in the caae of the 
^naus employed for illustration by St, Paul, there is a germ 
ihail never dies. In the human kind, this immortal gferm is the 
fottper man, and will bear into the future life his personal ideo* 
tilf* This wiU be rendered more clear in the Bible aigument* 
i Aientien it now as an introdjiction to some philosophical ob^ 
aervationa on a point which has troubled many mii^ ICea 
have ant conceived of spirit as substance, or of a sptnti^^ file^ 
in Hie universe of God which is ^ pQsili]^^ CAtity^ aa 
b,.and more ao, than any of the gnc^ssec ^l^ments. Henea 
4hey haare canceiTed of nothing in the form of personal exist- 
anea betw»ei| ^e ^prqas Y^iile bqdy opmposed of earth, and aa 
tiipr, tHi^B^3^j phff^Btom* Accordingly, the ^ehrews, because 
|ke Hfstjofit of tiiaip imiaortiil natures' oould not subniit tb^ 
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tlior6Bli09ld be' aB litter extmetloii of bemg^eoooeiveiof Ad&i, 
llie 6t«te of the teid, as a kind of ^ladowy, drearoj stale, uafr* 
iapted to any work or purpose. And when tbey ooat^Bfiiated 
a resurrection into a personal, tangible, capable, and active stale 
of being, they conceired of the ristag again of the eaUJkAf 
bodies* it is in this view of a resarrectien that the faUes ofi 
Ae heathen Elysinm and Tartams, — and of the Mohanunodaa, 
and the partially Christianized heathen heaven and hell, — ha^ 
aibOuaded in gross instramentalities of physical tortures, and 
of sensual indulgences. In this gross conception, the alxMei^^ 
iaes of our ooontry were in the hdi>it of burying supplies of 
provisions with the bodies of their dead. 

But science has discovered. that the most substantial aad 
abiduig realities are the invisible elements and forces. The 
visible forma of matter are changmg smd unsubstantial, and 
dep^ident on invisnble forces. Bat ihe invisible are retd aad 
abiding. Even to material existences the language of te 
apostle will apply with truth: '< the things whidi are seen<mre 
t^nporal, but the things which are not seen are etemaL" 

And now the reflection of true wisdom is this, — that since 
God, at whose perfect control are ail the elements and forces 
of nature; was able to organize out of the gross earthly elements 
such a suUimely beautilal and appropriate body for the oorpo^ 
rate being of Ins super-earthly child, man, in this mdimeatal 
state, how easy it is to conceive of the sufficiency of soektHO- 
nific power, when the earthly tabemade ^s us, to form unto 
us heavenly bodies, of the superior elements. Tliis refleetioa 
is only designed as a recognition of the practicability of that 
glorious work, of the purpose to perform which God 'has gives 
Qs intimatioDS in the constitution of our preset being. 

Ah interesting beauty in the philosophy of the iacts and in- 
dications in the constitution of man, is, that while it. gives ns 
something to be raised, and clothed upon wiUi a spiritual boc^, 
it supersedes not the doctrine of a proper resurrection* It is 
^e from the difficulties and absurdities of the two extr^aes— <• 
Destructionism and Orthodoxy. The former, by making man 
ail.a&imi^ ahd whoify resolved at death .into the tearthly el«* 
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iftest^ leaves no essential elem^it of the man to be raised with 
oc»seioas identity. The latter makes the soul of man to be a 
perfeetly org^ised person inside the body, with no dependence 
on the bodily organization for its functional developments, as- 
auniiiig. that this person goes out at death into the spirit world 
a p^fect being. Ml angel of heaven or of hell, — yet not allow- 
ing this to be a resurrection. Then there is no demand for A 
reaiufrection of the man. The gathering up of the old ashes 
of the dissolved earthly body, and attaching them, as a covers 
ingy to these perfeetly organized angelic beings, ^ the spirits of 
just men made perfect," would not be a resurrection of the 
num. It would be more reasonable to reckon it an encum- 
brance* And then we have seen tliat it is not possible that 
ttie same dust which composed the body of each at death should 
be Appropriated again to each in another life. And what 
sfaoBld those angelic beings want of duplicate bodies of eartb 
and dust? 

Bot in the light of the philosophy of facts and inferencea 
which have come in the course of this study of man, the pass^ 
iBg of the spiritual nature, the proper man, from the wreck of 
the mortal tenement into the higher organization, %s the resur-: 
veeliOD* And the resurrection work is necessary to the ft-or- 
gaaized and perfected personal being of the man. It may be 
that, as there are laws in the constitution of things, by wh^cb 
the substance of life in the larva, through the aurelia, comes 
eat in the new and more beautiful body of the butterfly state,- 
so there are laws in the constitution of our higher natures, by 
which the spiritual, intellectual, and moral man, on the dissolur 
tion of the rudimental frame, forms to itself out of the supe« 
rior elements, by nutrimental assimilation, the new and heavenly 
body« But it is an event of such stupendous interest, surpass-^ 
kig thatof creation itself, the tmnsitiony(»r which man was made, 
and which occupies so special and eminent a position in thet 
Qdunsel and care of God, that our faith is instructed to rest it 
in his fatherly love and regenerating power. So Jesus teachea 
us, to rest the assurance of it in ^ the Scriptures and the powec 
of God^!' . And on his own exit from the mortal conititutioD^ 
18 
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soft Ml nn^tk^vn AMmnM* 

he eseiaimed in «Mldlike trasl, « PftHier, Into % luwii I 
eoaunend my spirit" And tli« aposde says, «< And €M 1w* 
bodi imt«Qd np the Lord, and will aiaa noM up «» by Ui 

pOWOT* 

In leaving^ tliis pbilosopkical branch of tbe snbjeet, I mM 
sole three things which I would have the reader treaenve apia 
bis memory. 

(1.) Oar philesophicat argument for fttmertaHty, is mkji&dt 
to no embarrassment from the question with whkii Elder Qianf, 
aU through the oral discussiott beibre referred to, heelored Dn 
I^itch, — to wit: ^ which part is the man, tlie bodjr, sovlyor 
spirit? ** To be sure, when we spealc ^seriminatrvely, empfaa^ 
eiiteg what distinguishes man fi^nn the brute, we say that Am 
higher nature, comprising the spiritual, iatellectoal, and moni 
qualities, constitutes' the man. Or, in the common phraseeiegy, 
^the mind makes the man." But ihmiliarly and htstonoa^ 
epeaking, it requires all, samoj pwke, and pneumoy — body, mhI^ 
and spirit,— *-to constitute the person denominated man. Aadae 
in the future life and forever, man will comprise body, liie, and 
mind ; bat tiie body will not be that whkii new is, but spiriloai, 
heavenly, mcorruptible, and glorious. 

(^ Our philosophy meets with no trouble from the posirtea 
nidged by the controversialist above cited upon his perplexed 
of^poneat ; vis., That if the body is essential to the present 
personality of man, as represented by the Seriptores whidi 
testify that man was formed of the dust of the ground, Ihmi 
when the man dies, which in the primitive account is descr&ed 
as his returning to the ground out of which he wes taken, hie 
entke being is literally destroyed, and he is as if he liad never 
been. In the light of our philosophy, such assauks npon- ear 
faith are ^ As the idle winds which we respect not.^ EnowlBf^ 
just as well as that we have a phy^cal nature, tlmt we hmm 
also a nature above the animal, and kindred to heaven, we infer 
with unmistakable assurance that the whole workof eveatienia 
not described by the saying that God farmed mtm of <4tf dual 
4»^<4« ^nwM^ but thet the testimony that {%MJ irvoCAtftf into hie 
nostrils theiMMMMo, the tpimi of life^ and made him a Umg 
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crefttere, meam sooMtkiiig nore tiiaii 'tliat God caoaad tbe 
wind to inflate the limga of a Ufeleaa bodj. Here is soaiethiiig 
wkieli did not appertain to the brute creatures. It ia not that 
Grod made the wind bbw into man; but that God hreaihed 
int0 man the afuk ei life-^his ovn spirit And if God is nol 
wind, liexe is a diyine afflatus, vhich constitotes a finisbsng 
part of the ereatioa of man in God's image^ making him in an 
csnioent sense hia ehildy in the image of his etemit j. 

B«t the saered reeord (thank God) is not a metaphynoal 
disqnisitioay couched in terms of mathematical preeisiea. It 
teaebes bjr Uie lue of free and fiimiliar ezpreseioBs, and its 
bistorical redtals are adapted to bdngs in this eartblj sphera» 
sud dtessed to onr sepses, delineating visible phenomena. And 
this is as it should b€. It is the same mode of exporession by 
which we fiuniharij, and, in the ]«ajetical and intended seaset 
imjjy, speak of the rising and setting of the snn. ^ This expres* 
siooy applied to the sun, the eiqvtious eritic maj pronaunoe a 
lie; and Deacon Homespun may quote it from astronomieid 
suilhority to disprove the Gopemiean system. Neyarihekss 
the Copemioan system is true; and the popukur language 
which we have instanced is also true, in the sense in which we 
employ it, and in which we must employ it as the only intelli* 
gible description of a fiict in every day's observation* 

So with regard to ^e sense of the term deathy as it is ap« 
plied to man. It si^ifies the dissoltttion of the corporeal sysp 
y-F-r the end of life tolhe visible person whom we know as 
This is what the Scriptiires m^an by it, and what every^ 
body means by it,-^no more, no less. The word involves no 
reference to any metaphysical or theQk)gioal question in respect 
to a spiritoal nature of man, and the subsequent destiny of 
man in that higher nature. When St Paul says of the grain 
sown, that It '^is not quickened except it die,'' he does not 
mean by the death of the .grain the utter perishing of the 
entire kernel. If the entire kernel perished, it could not be 
quickened. He meai^ by the dying of the grain the perisliing 
sf its body, that the germ msj rise into newness of life, and 
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Mug ferth other gnun. Babes can iiiida!8tand these Hiinigs. 
The ^ wise and prudent" onlj are pazzled by them. 

(8.) The entire phikMophical atgoment for huiaan immor* 
iali^y is deducible from a stody of the oonstitudon of mao, 
and not of his acquired opinions and character. If the boj 
pkjs tmant to-day, we do not find from any chemical or met- 
aphysical analysis that he has thus lost from within him the 
germ of immortality. Then, if he is obedient to-morrow, we 
do nqi diseover a xiew constitution of his personal being 
created by his merit, so that now he is immortaL His changes 
of religions opinion or of moral character aSeti the enjoyment 
of his. life ; bnt these changes do not change, add, nor substract, 
any constitotional function or constituent organ or substance of 
his personal being. We find no authority from our stu^y of 
man to say to the weeping mother, who bathes with her .tears 
the temples of her deceased babe, that even if she should 
work oat an immortal life for herself, she will never again 
greet the darling whom she loved better than she loved her- 
self, because he had formed no moral character which should 
create within him the life immortal? With profound respect 
for our learned opponent, we are constrained to say <^ the 
theory ipto which circumstances have forced him, — the theory 
which makes immortality to be off and on, from day to day, 
according to the fluctuations from right to wrong, and from 
wrong to right, of his belief and his moral principles, — that it 
is as baseless as the fabric of a vision. All the facts and indi- 
cations which the scrutinizing eye discovers in man as an. heir 
of immortality, are developed in man as a species, throughout 
all nations and religions mid characters. 

And now we will advance to the Scriptural ailment. 

Section IL 77ie Scriptural ArgumenL 

(1.) 77ie Necessity of a Supernatural Hevelatian, 
We have presented, in the preceding section, what we re- 
gard as a strong natural or . philosophjeal argument for hit- 
man immortality. Some rationalistic philosophers, seeing liow 
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strong is the presumption for immiortalitj from this species of ' 
ai^ument, have pronoanced it of itself sufRcient ; and from the 
assumed suiliciencj of this argment they have inferred that no • 
other or special revelation was needed; and that, none being ^ 
needed, none has been given, fience thej conclude that the 
gospel teachings are tiie mere deductions of human reason. 

But these pbilosopliers have failed to give credit to the source 
whence thej obtained the eyesight to read the teachings of 
nature so clearly. Their minds being full of Christian light 
derived from a Christian education, they can see to what the 
constitutional capacities and wants and aspirations of the human 
mind are all pointing, and these appear to them like demon- 
strations. But to minds tliat never had the teachings of a 
higher revehition, these capacities and wants did not comprise * 
all the needed knowledge and assurance. We have found in 
the human soul the constitutional want of this knowledge ; but 
it is false philosophy to assume that the tffantis itself the knowl- 
edge. If human need were itself the thing needed, mankind 
could never know the suffering of want. Our wants constitute 
a hope that it may be found practicable to obtain the thing 
needed, and stimulate us to action in pursuit of it Our hunger 
and appetite do not constitute nor create the food they emve, 
though they constitute a presumptive argument that the corre- 
sponding provision is somewhere a reidity. So much we have 
inferred from the soul's instinctive want of a knowledge of 
God, and of his gracious will and purpose in relation to our* 
destiny. 

But who can show us this knowledge ? I repeat, the needed 
knowledge is not in the want. Where the light of the Chris- 
tian revelation has not shed its beams, this want of the soul is; 
even unable to shape and define its objects. By the revelation 
of the Bible, in relation to the being, the unity, and the adorable 
perfections of God, — and the harmony of all the apparently 
conflicting dispensations of his government with those perfec- 
tions, — and the resurrection of the dead into a personal im- 
mortal existence, together with the perfection and glory of that 
existeobe; — these things, I say, are, by the Christian revelatiqn, 
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broog^ out in a ibrm whidtit had sever Altered into tibetettt 
of mmi to ooDoeiYe. Yet» wben levealed, they are aeen to 
oonpletelj fill and satirfy tbe soqI'b wanta, and the re^dttioa 
is tke brMd of Qod from heaven. 

So, then, while the inward want of the soul is an inpQitent 
testimony in its place, shining more dearly as it comes to teieel 
the light of higher testimony, yet it wiU he borne in aund that 
tlMs want, withoot the light of revelatioo, is nnable even to give 
tangible shape to the otijeets <^ its need; < — mnch leas does it. 
ooBstitate all the needed revelaiioH of the knowledge of those 
objects as fiicts. It merely constitutes that travail ef soiil to 
uoAcnown and unexf^red future good, and for the knowledge 
of the origin and government of the universe, to which refer- 
ence is made by St Paul as follows : ^ For we know that the 
whole creation groaneth and travaileth in pcun together nntil 
now." (Bom. vili. 22.) 

The same idea is expressed by the apostle in the preeediag 
context, thus : ^ The earnest expectation of the creature waHeth 
for tbe manifestatum of the sons of God." The phrase eartud 
CTcpeetaltion is the rendering of a Greek term which denotes am 
eamesi and soUettoui looking farj a$ wUh the nech strt^hed atd 
and Ae head ihrusi forward ^ The manifestation of the sons 
of God** is the revealment from God of the truths for which 
there is such earnest desire, through his inspired servants, called 
by way of eminence his sons. This gospel revelation it is, and 
this alone, which brings out, in a clear light and tangible shape, 
the realities which fill with their fulness the inmost wants, imd 
bountifully supply the soul-travail of the hmnan creation. 

We may gain valuable information on the question befei^ 
us — the need of a revelation, by a glance at the workings of 
the gentile mind, in its religious aspirations. Here were as 
great philosophical heads ta any of those who now boast -of 
their power to read all truth without a revelation. But theif 
only text-books were the inward wants and external ph^iom- 
ena of nature, wi^out the shming down of the higher light to 
make legible the l^andwriting of Nature's witnesses. 

Aoeompaay the march of mind with the fomiders of Biah- 
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They itvBt ecmeeiT^^of the IDeitjras abfitsact reason, 
or a ]M»ie kilelfigenee. This was their Birahm. Bat they seon 
8«w ^lenselYes in the midst of faets and phenoaaenal mysto* 
rtea which ^is ^avad^^tie of a Deity alone eooM not solve. 
There nrast be a planning, active, prododng cause, and thus 
their .^ahm heoome^ Bl/iakma ,* the opeoitive wisdoM which 
fiowa from the soaree of wisdon. But even then they eoQld 
not eievate their eoaoeptions to a God above nature, and the 
AoUior aad Governs of it. They sank into Pantheism, mak* 
iiig Batove itself to be God. Tet there was need of a ooncep* 
tion of seme IHvine personality, some Deity in a mode of being 
capable of voluntary thought) love, apd expression. .Ajid tldt 
want- of a Deity impersonated, led to the deification of a Brah- 
BMiieal order, mid of idols. 

Hie evils resultiiig from this state of things caused a counter 
rash back Into the broad fields of nature, for study and relie£^ 
Here, siek of the effort to find God in feeble man and graven 
images, Ihey look fer hhn in the arena befi>re them. They see 
d»Aer, beauty; supply, protection, *-^ and in these things they 
reeo^ze a/w<!Mtfrv09v— ^and this is Vishnu, Vishnu^ the J^'9^ 
terver^ is the God of the new sect ; and this sect prevails. 

But they have not yet attained to the object of their souls^ 
travail. They are in darimess and tribulation. This Yisfana' 
Winrship could not satisfy the devotees to the new God, whea 
they were tormented with a sense of evils wkhin and about 
them. Their sad experience and alartled observadim bore 
impressive testimony <^ brutish passion, fiendish device, hydra- 
headed disease, blight^ mildew, famine, pestilence, storms, earth- • 
quakes, devouring fires, overwhelmii^ floods, and death m 
oonntless ibrms* Whose work is this ? Ah, this is not the Pre^ , 
mrver I It is Siva, The evil God was thought to share the 
kingdom; and he too must be worshipped, at least, to be 
appeased. Hence hunum sacrifices were instituted, and in- 
crodiMe omeltieB were inaugurated, as the fit and af^ropriate 
devotioifts to the fiendish and insatiable Siwu 

And thus went on the labyrinthian course of the hnman 
adhd wi& Bature'iB lig^t alone. Deities were mtdtipiied as 
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new pbases in nainrePB derelopments ««ie noted ; Wad I 
and temples were erected for tbe abodes of the difereot 
diTinities. And tlie tery seryioes of demotion i^^pit^Minted to 
of their diyinities were prectieal defilement bsA oor- 



jPot it is not neeeasaiy that I enlarge on these historical 
snnreySk The whole history of the Hindoo system and Hin- 
doo life» demoDStrates that there is that in man which demands 
a leYelation, — and that there is not that in man which nuMkes 
the revelation. We see the earnest expectation, the sc^icitoos 
looking-for, the travail together in pain, — 'but not the li^t 
which achieves the victory of faith. 

Go with St Paul, and visit Athens, the emporium of lit- 
erature and philosophy in polished Greece. There are the 
learned scholars of Sobn, Socrates, Xenophon, Plato, Zeno, 
Aristotle, Antisthenes, and Diogenes, embodying the wkdom 
of all those master minds, and superadding their own im- 
provements. And what do they know of the unity and per- 
fecdon and purpose and government of the self-existetit and 
nnchangeably wise and loving Creator and Governor of the 
universe? No more than the devotees to Brahm, Brahma, 
Vishnu, and Siva. The great apostle charges them with being 
over-much religious, but blindly so, — paying their devotiims 
to countless ^ woHes of art and man's device." 

There, then, in that classic city, the school of philosophy in 
which culminated the human wisdom of the ages, they were 
practically ^without God and without hope in the world.'' 

•They were not without those wants and earnest longings which 
Uie apostle expresses by the word hope, when he says, ^ the 

. creation was made subject to vanity**- in hope;"— -but they 
were without a clear conception and enlightened assurance of a 
distinct, personal, glorious existetice beyond the grave. They 
had, to be sure, their &bles of Elysium and Tartarus. But 
the philosophers understood them to be poetic romance, inspired 
by the common want of humanity, and shaped by fancy after 
the model of earthly tyrannies. Coming to sober sentimttit, 
their happiest theory was that, of a series of traasmignOioas, 
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and idtlmata abfiorfrtkm in the feimtam of being, to the low of 
perscmalitj. 

Thk train of fact and inference which I have presented in 

proof of the need of a revelation, is not controverrial in relatioQ 

to mj friend, Prof. Hudson. In his chap. iii. § 1, proposing 

to show that ** there was deplorable need of Kffhe on the sufy'eet 

of ifnmortaiitif when Christ came^" he presents substantiailj the 

' same Tiew of the general condition of the Gentile mind, which 

I lunre just exhibited. It is not alone to controTcrt positions 

assmned by Mr. H., that I write in this discussion. There are 

many views of his which I have no disposition to controvert. 

3ut I labor to produce a completeness in the present work, 

that it may aid the Christian student to a systematic view and 

dtear understanding of the great and fundamental principles of 

Christian doctrine to which my friend has called attention. 

The reader will perceive that it is the object of my labor 
•ibas far, in this division of the current section of this chapter, 
-to set in its true position the philosophical argument of the 
'|»eceding section, in relation to the constitution of man as 
being msAefor immortality, and to the gospel revelation of the 
destiny for which he is designed. I have thus far endeavored 
to present^ and elucidate the beautiful symmetry in tlie Chris- 
tian theory of hope, not ignoring the philosophical argument, 
nor making that to supersede the Scriptural. They are two 
parts of one magnificent whole, neither of which is complete 
wiiiiout the other. For it has been sufficiently shown that the 
pUloeopliieal argument is not complete without the gospel reve- 
latiOB ; and we have also shown, and our learned friend had 
eoneeded, that the Christian revelation of our immortal inheri- 
tance could hardly have been to us a gospel, if it had not its 
counterpart in the constitution of man's higher nature. 

The drcomstance that mankind, without the gospel revela- 
tion, did not clearly understand the force of the testimony of 
<lhe firats in their higher nature, is no discredit to the force of 
ikat testimony. We who stand in the light of the gospel, in 
rwUch ail other testimonies culminate, can see and appreciate 
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It is theiswa With Mtn^ m «li iMtHdMS lof dlM^, tet frtien 
k# k a Bovioe in the rviiBMBiite of «a|r « jhMn «r actatat ke 
•udentMids boC OTeii those xtidimeiils t&elttselvefcv «sJie4oaB 
when he has advtecM to the higlm> sti^^ imd tees ibott 
iiidiitteiilsia their febtioii to the wh<Ae. It k aot lmfimmotfti |r 
the ease that a nidiBientei ledson w an iselaftcd pomtmao^mmh 
tirely misoodersleod as to its indiotftioils atod bearings «itil a 
aMxre advanced lesson sets all right. Bat then the tttdhaertil 
lesson is not lost ; for it intensi^et the light lukd eiib— ecs ihe 
tt^muA of the truth, wh^ the whole sdbeme, ia 'dte beatf^ 
<»f its harmonjy eomes te be ttadersftiod* 

The Hebrews <^ the prv^etic ages, iadncKBg die jpiepbsto 
themselves^ ea^eeted the Mesnah, of whom tbej htA Ab 
piMrise» in the eharlwter of an earOd^ priaoe^ who ^ohBnld 
acfaiete universal empire^ There Was this nisuaderstiMidim^I 
sajjr, even with the p^^hcla themselves. If thoj had pte|)fae- 
•ied ont of their own understanding and tnentid £»reGasl» tfcey 
amst be su{^med to have uncbrstood the neaning of thor i^ve- 
dtolkms. Bdt as their pit^phesjings dtane by In^tetieii of 
God^ spirit in vimas, tfaey recorded what was itaaged to theas, 
and then must eKensise their own judgment^ as other aeen* in 
regittd to the meaning of the prat>hecie8. It is not < 
thit ^y nnderstedd the meanini^ the beantifiil and 
fllgnifieaoee^ of the phi^eeies giVen of God's s^dt thaongh 
th(9eB, in respect to the nature of the Messiah'e hifl|;deBii, l^ 
th« taeltiess of its aohtevementa. £^n the i^)oettes of Gfantt 
did Mt imderstand these plo|^beeies, ttnlil Christ ted hkm. p«t 
10 deaA» a^d raised from the dead. Bat the inetpaeity of tbi 
prophets of old» aind thdr people -—and &£ the diwipjea of 
Jeaas while he was in the itesh, to fully naderstaiid the imiftat 
of the Heaven^iojipired prsfiheeiesy does not iotpeaeh Ab tmA 
of these pi^^)heti(gteadbhigB,n<Mrdcouni8h-thdrtaitte. Hi^who 
stands in tbe highte light of tiie Christian revekHiMi^ eaa see 
elMiy whot waa the mind of the sj^t wU<AittflplsedABse 
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>«T«l^gdkid pro^lMCft. Aad we boM ithte in Htftoifte vftltte as 
&B Mbsfcfmta of the gospd levebtioii* llie dremiilMiieey in- 
deei, tei thej were not iiillj vndnetood ia the age <if thek 
delivttrf) enhaiieea tirenr iraiiie as civine tedlimonesy as it de- 
that they were not the offi^ng of the Helnrew 
We ym£y in this &et tiie words of Peieiv "" For the 
pgffpbitcf came not in <M time by the will of man ; bat holy 
aaeB of Qod i^afce as tbey were moved by the Holy Spirit." 

-These obserraiaonB, the like of which might he indefhut^y 
ext«[ided, of the truth and value of ntdtmental principles and 
tetuMmfpi m ^bi&r rehrtt<Hi to the great whole» though not well 
vndentood in their early stages, we present h^re to vindicate 
the sonndness of our theory of Christian evidence, which makes 
■D fi^at acooant of the phiksoi^ical ailment, while at the 
t lime it insists tiiat, throng the insaffidency of this mtff^* 
i ahRie^ there was need of a clearer^ Ingher^ intetprelatiife 
dif ine revdadon. 

(t.) I%e Dunes and Seamms of Um Go9pd JRwebOumM. 

It IS a trite question^ If immortality is a troth finr iaaa,ettb6r 
m the natore and constitation of things, or in the unfinlii^ 
coBosel of Jehovah, or both, why uras it mft firom the finite and 
wiUi ^tiDctness, revealed ? My Opponent presents qneries ef 
the same pniport, though not with the same cUstinetive refht- 
ence as to time. He was treating the subject Of immertafity 
in a teBhascal 8«ise,in which he assumes that it is not revealed 
m aqr put of the BMe^ Our readers have seen, and tiny 
wiU moie deariy see^ that we take issne'irith him on this point, 
in the pn^ier sense of immortality. But it is eoncedM that 
iBflD^ hdrdup of immortality was not disttiactiy and definidvely 
teveaifld m the patriardial and prophelic ages. The doetrine 
ef i a sii ttB lt ty is in the Old Testament, but not ddfotlivd^ 
staled^ so bat that it is truly said tiwt Jesus ''tomght life and 
innMBtality to light throngfa the gospeL" And to the eeenooiy 
ef tiod in these eariier agea, I will consider the appIicaliaA of 
the aiigaoEi^tative queries of my opponent as he mqges them 
ayamhaeahoetitittgenBBniL %»eakmg of hnmaa iatfnokrti^ 
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and the existence ^ GM, he tajSy ""NbVr I assert il»tv«|p 
•might expect these two tmths to receive stmilar treatmmit in 
the Bible* For the questions dP God's existence ami mai^s 
•immortality are of fxredsely the same importance to man him- 
self." And again, — ^ Whether God exists at all and whetkv 
-man lives forever, are questions of equal mom^it' to. raaa. 
lienoe I say, that in the revelation of God's character and 
man's destiny, these two doctrines, if equally true, should be 
treated alike: we should expect to find them on'^the same 
fboting." Chap. iii. § 1. 

Now as it respects these two truths as subjects of revelation 
to man, especially in the infancy of the race, they bear no 
confarison. The knowledge of God's existenoe as the Cre- 
ator and moral Governor, is more essentially adapted to the 
•present condition of men as accountable subjects of his goveni- 
ineat But with r^ard to ihe immortal destiny of mankiiid, 
their present knowledge or ignoi'ance does not afifect that 
destiny. God saw it to be an interest of too infinite 4mpor- 
' tance to be suspended at hazard upon the feeble, fiillil^ i^^ancy 
of an inftmtile stage of being. Its tenure is ^ not acoeediag 
to our works, but^according to his own purpose and §p»oe, 
given us in Christ Jesus before the world began." In this li^t 
of tiie subject, it is seen that the oommunication of this knewl- 
^edge to men by revelation, assimilates, in the divine economy, 
with the development of other knowledge the imme^Ui^ pos- 
session of which is not indispensable to their bemg and ad- 
vancement The general doctrines of the Cc^KBicanthewy 
€ii the solar system, were true in the times of Adam and Moses. 
And if the facts themselves, the very existence and order «f 
die solar system, had dep«aded on human knowledge aad&ith, 
it would have been recklessly cruel in the Creator to witUiold 
from men for a day the p^ect revelation of them. But God 
has secured the being and the order of the physical uomne 
iB4aiws which rest not upon human thoughts and volitions, and 
aeoordifi^ly, without unwise or cruel n^leetof his-^ifldieafs 
w^l^Mw^ he m%kt, %9 he ^d, place them in 
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graduallj to acquire knowledge of the feet of Hkt vmvrene m 
which they live. Tliis knowledge they find to be useliii when 
they obtain it. It gives them more exalted and adoring con- 
ceptions of the wisdom and power of God, and in many caaea 
gired them ability to multiply the comforts and conyeniencea 
of life. Yet no one impeaches the wisdom and goodness of 
God for his econoiny of progressive development, when the 
great essential facts are fixed in eternal, infallible principles, 
and the progress is in man's acquii-ements in the knowledge 
and enjoyment of them. 

Just so, upon our theory of faith, (and we submit, by the 
evidences of it which are given, and are to be given, whether 
it is not as true as Heaven,) just so with the economy of God 
in his system of supernatual revelation. The crowning sub- 
ject of this revelation, immortal life and good as the hereafter 
inheritance of man, just as it must have been upon the prin- 
ciples of honor and right in God, is provided by the divine ar- 
rangement, and secured by the economy of the divine govern- 
ment, just as independently of men's pr^ent knowledge and 
b«lief, as tlie existence and oi*der of the physical universe. 
Consequently God subjects his feeble children to no unrea- 
sonable and cruel loss or hazard, by his system of progressive 
reveladon in religious truth, any more than by the progressive 
development of discovery in other knowledge. We may query 
in reference to a thousand things, if this or that discovery is 
promotive of human good, why did not God, if he is the Friend 

• of man, communicate it to all men at once and from the be- 
ginniog ? But if we find that God has hung no unreasonable 
hazard upon temporary ighorance, we are perfectly satisfied to 
«rust his wisdom in respect to times and seasons, and progres- 
sive order. 

But when we bring into this relation, and to this trial, the 

• theory of my opponent, as well as that of the endless-miserian 
school, we stand appalled at the aspect in which it presents 
the character of the great Father, and the eternal interests of 
his children. It represents that the Creator made men ^ftr 
ifflmortality/' for a future sphere of endless and glorified ez- 
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te taitagfiA tad ealMgiBg M^acitMSy mid 
pmt«r iifllbleto faikife or deaa7^;^-«Dd t]iea,titfil 
. giwd, tbe nltiiwnkr veidiflirtMa «f wlHeb inwi Ump 
gnat f puae of God in ikeir ^raitioii, he has BUBpemM. at 
lutfardy to be secured or forever ioaf&ted hj tbeir o^pioioii 
and oondaet in Has infaatile end radimeBtal stage of Mag* 
And, thcuy mireMediauf he did not inform his efaildrsB^of 
this tremendoes hazard, these infinke resalts, hangiiig apoa 
efery snoftion ci thooght and deed in the present oMNiientl 

It is now seen that Unirersalism is Amt €q1j tbeoiy irhkb 
stands fiee firom all difficulty with the question oflen urged 
vpon BSy— «>if sneh and such tilings in regard to the final dettiny 
of oar race are tme^ wli^ were tfaey not more MAemAy and 
definitively revealed to man from the begimmig? We show 
that the wtfhholdiog of this expli<»t revelatioa fiir a taiie» ia- 
Tolves Bowaat of wisdom and goodness in the great -Fadwr^ 
because he has not conditioned this purpose of BBiDovtel ^ood 
to rest for its fulfilment on present x^^ion and character. 
Pladng that great ibheritance in a condition of seeusity, ^ Jii&> 
eording to his own good pl^eure whi(^ he hath pwrpcmd im 
hmmlfi* he deals with his children in their infantile state, by 
such tBseiplines and progressive developoieiits of knowledge m 
his infinite wisdom seeth best. Jbid to tins economy, every 
enHghlened, believing soul, in supreme love to God, and hms 
to ne^hhor as sdf, responds in i^pirit and troth, Ammn ! 

Bat the doetiine of fature^ endless reward and poaisluneat, 
wheliierin the fi>cm of Endless BUserianism or J>estruotkmi»i^ 
VBoeivei ^ eternal qoietns Iran the very f^et «|id suguuMOt 
Aow in Innd. In all true government the legal {Momises^ad 
penidties compose a part of the law, and are published with it 
^ The law was given by Moses ; ^ but it is conceded by dfee 
well4nfi>rmed and candid of all sects, that 4he 4setnae of 
endless reward and punishment was i^ given b^ Jttsaea. 
Then l^ law has no such premise and penalty. 

In this life, God has provided for the pbynod wants af 
the ofaild, untU its lesponsihle age,im the Jove of Ihepmaat. 
And for our stinudus and guidance tbcsee&rwardi, ha tos 
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fivp» Hi <taMr anil mtw^AfM^ ItmrnUO^ of tbe iMMHf 
whence must ccMue ^r piiyftftQisil .MiiHP^^ md infonMUoa in 
IK»W il fd itfi9 «9liMioi» be^weeo <Hir ijwuaI eonrae of oooduct 
jial 9mt ^noditm iii life* Aind if Ins bii4 made the inmortal 
^tife Mn pl^jeel |;o ^ pfop^red or forfeited hy our present doings 
)m mi94i9mmo4 love ar^ a pledge that be would hare ahows 
Ito^lrem qiida us fret to everj mmx, womaa, and diild, of ererj 
•8i^ To bo eone 4be veiy iact oi tbe Creator's auspending, in 
tiie fi^Bit piao^ snob iaftiite and ^N^eign con0e4)ttenoei upon tbe 
infiuntUe iigencj of fio fra^ children, would represent him 
iHther jgendiab^ or at best indifferent as tbe orocodtle for ber 
JoiM^* 3at ^e Ibeory which represents tha^ God bea «»»- 
peiide4 such ivfioite oonsequeoces upon the present acts a( bis 
ohildiPeB^ and then ftom all the earlj ages withheld, and fcMl 
4 v^9JfogaiJf .of the i^ace now witbludds, l^e zevda^ion of ;th^ 
•atewwfiii^ faot, is a theory foe which our heart can never mfki^ 
WQom while it is fiUed with the love of God* 

if mj ci^nent says that immortjal lifo ^^e^Fealed i^ Ao 
gospe], as oontrasted, not with endless saffering, bnit annibila>- 
tion ifft endless unconsciousness, is not of coosequenice enough 
to r«pder Grod's withholding firom so many generations of o»en 
ibe knowledge by which they inigbt have gained it, en jpet of 
essential unkindne8s,r^we answer, then it is not of auigSpient 
cooaeqvence tQ render it ioiportant to discuss the sul^ecl^ ^ to 
preach ahwit it^ Boit it occupies no such indifferent position hi 
Jdne Cbriatkn revelation, nor in the songs of saints* Xhe%et 
of buman inunortality changes the. whole aspect of hmvuRP e;tr 
iatenoe^ end stands out in the.attestelionof tbeip^nitegoodnei^ 
0f ibe Cfeator ip bit^ ooosideratioflL of bis creature mm* This 
quality of the gospel, in infimte contrast with my €g[)ipon€sit's 
effi»rt :to harmonize the spurit of his theory with the sentiments 
of humanity and Uie honor of God^ will st^d ojiit in bold relief 
in the pnigress of this discussion. 

(S.) We shall enter with enlexiged and llfauxunAted ei^mntieB 
Jiir oMtowMiPcMfig the 4irect testimony of the Scciptnws on the 
lesww i ptto a ^ imm^ftol life, by .^pproefibiog it ^towjj^ th^ 
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bAptism of the general parpose, tone, and spirit of SOS i 
Bion, who is ** the resurrection and the lifb." 

I introduce this phase of the Bible argument, with the first 
breatliing of the spirit of prophecj in relation to God's M^- 
siah, and our Emmanuel. ''And I will put enmity betweea 
thee and the woman, and between ihj seed and her seed: it 
shall bruise thy head, and thou shalt bruise his heel/' (Gen. 
ill. 15.) This is a divine testimony of the purpose of grace 
devised by the Infinite, to be executed through the instrumen- 
tality of one who should be bom of woman. And what is 
the purpose ? Moral evil had just entered the world, and sub- 
jected to its power Grod's new-made children. The serpent is 
presented in the picture as emblemizing this eviL Through 
the promised one his head shall be crushed, which denotes his 
utter destruction. There is no guess-work here, — no con- 
ditional proposition to men, that they may, more or less oi 
them, if they should prove themselvei suffidendy expert «nd 
mighty, free themselves from the toils of the serpent's fdds, 
leaving the less expert to be entombed in his maw forever. 
The serpent himself shall be destroyed, utterly annihilated. 
The rational creation shall be delivered from eviL All this is 
signified by this primitive gospel promise of Jehovah; — this 
or nothing. It admits of no other construction. 

This applies more directly to moral than physical death, 
because moral death or evil is that which the serpent more 
especially t3rpifies. But physical and moral evil are usually 
coupled in the Scriptures as belonging to the same world, so 
that the deliverance of the race from physical evil may be 
understood tp be also involved in this divine word of promise 
and grace. 

But it is the general spirit and purpose of the gosp^ cove- 
nant that we are now particularly engaged in studying. Its 
opening light exhibits it in its fulness. And it always shines 
forth in this same fulness, but in rising , and increasing bright- 
ness. There is much in the Scriptures, from b^imiii^ to 
end, in relation to blessings and curses appertaining to diffisreot 
human characters for the time being. And it must hare been 
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90. The purpose of the commanicadoos of God to men, is 
their- instruction, disdpline, and advanoenienty in knowledge, 
Tirtae, and happiness. Acoordinglj, the ministry of God's ser- 
TatitSy in its familiar address to the pec^le, must have dealt 
oommonlj and freely with the relations between cause and 
effect, character and condition. But at the bottom of all this 
thej give supreme importance to ftiith ; and the substratum 
of &ith is the eternal truth of God. And, surely, there is an 
nfiaite difference between making faith the foundation of God's 
truth, afber the manner of human theology, and making Grod's' 
truth the foundation of faith, after the manner ai the Scrip- 
tures. 

And this is the manner of the Scriptures, everywhere and 
always. Whenever the subject of revelation is the purpose of 
the Saviour's mission in its wholeness, it is exhibited as universal 
and impartial in its spirit of love and design of good, and effi- 
ciently resting on the agency of Grod. The same sentiment 
which we have seen to be involved in the word of God in the 
garden of trial and failure to mau, TTie teed of the wonum 
shall hrmte the serpenfs head, is very explicitly declared by the 
apostle of Jesus : ^ For this purpose the Son of God was mani- 
fested, that he might destroy the works of the Devil.** (1 John 
iii. 8.) 

It will be agreed on all hands that the works of the Devil 
are sin and all its concomitant evils. My opponent regards 
physical death as one of the works of sin. He may have his 
own theory in this case ; but I hold him to the consequence. 
If physical death is the work of the Devil, then this passage 
proves, as I will show that other passages do prove, that it is 
the purpose of God, through Christ, to destroy physical death. 
And this can only be done through a universal immortal re- 
surreetMMi. By the gospel plan, every evil is to be destroyed 
by its opposite, not as a negation, but as a positive, living, 
operative principle. 

My opponent attempts an escape from the force g£ this argu- 
ment by an expedient which cannot be satisfactory to himselfl 
It is not worthy of his capacipus and discriminating mind. 
19* 
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iSpaAfo; ot ih€ e0mpreii«m$?« and ^iA«attf UMmmf ct S& 
Pteid, 1 Cor. XT. 96, which he figbllf tnoispoeiis t& fwi, ^IM 
IM ettettiy, de«Ch, lAiftfl be detstroyed," tie ^f^-^'^TIHM k 
good against ibe orfhodox view of fniixi<>ftal ddttk. BKt It 
proves^Bothtdg i^ainsl the i^iew I hM, either iii readetf «r in-* 
terprefatioft^ There 19 no more dea^ when iffi wli^ Mve ai« 
ioitfiortal" 

Tbk paragmpb apfiear^ td fi9 to be fmiUff bdlb iA Urn tata 
against the <*ortbbd&:«: riew," and ki Its aHlrttatHre agg ttfli e at . 
la respect to the "^orthodox yieWy** the beftrna^ iHiteb Mr. H. 
gives the tesfftiaony of Paul s^itisl it is obtaified fluerelf by 
the change of the sense of a word. The death which th# d^ 
thodox timtm^ i& be inifttortal, i» aot ^le death wUch tbey 
mdendaod iPaal fo tttean ad that irhkh shali be dei^nyedL 
They tittdei^iatid Fadl to speafc here of lilenil death, wbieb i« 
obyimMflj the (jorreet view, fof it is that firom which the resdf*> 
^eeHoft to nkyther mode of e^steftce delivers asu Bat itwy 
beliete that there will be another death beyood that$ a apltftoii 
Aeatk $ md 6o does^ l£r. Hndsoa. Bat they and h« difli^, ia 
that t% Miei^e diat thi$ pOBt^resarrectioti spiritQal dea^ 
which they call the second death, will be perpetuated eterttdtf, 
while he belieres tiiat it irill result i» am^er literal deatthy or 
extinction of personal being, which shall be final. Conse- 
^tfently, speaking of the deatti into which maftkHid will &li 
When they pasii ftom this earthy life, the mere tefetimony ikat 
it shall be destroyed by the resnrrec^tion, does not settle the 
eontro'versy between the DestructioAist and the Orthodox, nor 
that between tfs and both of them. Bnt there is anoi^er point 
made by the apostle, in the ^^ testiiftcjiiy quoted by Mr. H^ 
and which he passes unnoticed, though he makes the expn^sien 
of it m<mi clear by rejecting the interpolated words, Aixt and 
ii, ftim the 26th verse in the Common Version, — and tk point 
Which deitreffH both endless misery and endless destmetion. 
The point to which I call attention is this, — that the death 
whieh shall be destroyed by the resurrection is the **hm entmy,"' 
There is no fitt^bseqaent death, or evit of any sort, to prey vpoa 
\ or to hold him captive. Sobsequent to tSie dealrtietion 
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of 4eMk itt Ae vesametm, tlieiis is ^no ndfldttaaoe" to 
my oppoaeiiffr ft»TOtito ^seosBd mstidneBt of dealV imd 
dealraeimi'' to mftn, aiij more tllaii to tlie Ordiodox ootloa 
<^ an ''iiBinortol^ doftth.'* ^'Tiie IJMt enemy, 4efttk, giui& be 
destmyed.'* 

Bat it is tlie affimnadTe arganemt of my opponent that I 
would sertitlnize more particularly ui this place ; to wit, that 
^ theiw id ao Mere death when all who live are immortaL^ This 
argument, or assamptioB, in connection with the hypothesis 
that there are and will be millions af the* dead that shall never 
live, is founded on the idea that if the deceased toe etomally 
uneonseious, there is, to them, no more death. If, then, it 
ahottld pp9we to be tnie, as the Freaeh iofidels inscribed over 
the gateways of their cemeteries, that, with the whole human 
race, ^ Death is an eternal sleep," when all are dead ^ there 
will be no more death." If this is the manner in which the 
oayi n g shall be &lilled, ^And the last enemy shall be de- 
stroyed, (which is) death," then this is not the work of an 
opposite prindple of life in Christ Jesus, but it is a. mere nega- 
(ioa, the woifc of deatli itself Iteath destroys itself. Then the 
moment one is dead, or is passed into the state of death, death 
is destroyed, because he is not conscious of being dead. 

Bat tins is not the Bible sense nor the common sense of such 
language as this of the apostle before us. What does my op- 
pon^it mean by death? Does he mean by it the mere process 
of dying? If so, then he ignores the work of Christ in abol- 
ishing death in any case, since all must pass through the process 
of dying. Does be mean by death the state of being dead ? 
Then when persons are dead they arc in the state of death, 
and if they remain in that state forever, death is never de- 
Btroyed^ 

If God had not given existence to the human race, there 
had been no such beings. Then, if there were, nevertheless, 
a race of immortal angelic beings, they could not say that man- 
kind were all ki a state of death, because there never were 
sach ft speeies of beings on the roll of existence, to be the sub- 
ject of memory or of omversation* But, having bew brought 
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into enstenoe, they hare a record upon the to& of praudve . 
being) aod a record in the Divine mindy and in the mhid of the 
olwervant angel host, who hare an affection for them as brotib^ss. 
Bat they pass off from this stajge of being into what we call 
death. If this is a temporary derangement of the personal 
fanctioDS of the spirit, which is the man proper^ to be forthwith, 
or in a limited period of the resurrection work, re-organixed, 
a&d perfected in glorious heavenly bodies, then, im their rising 
into this second and imnK>rtal state oi being, tl>e state of death 
Is terminated, death is destaroyed. But if death is the utter 
dissolution of the whole man, and that to the whole race, and 
there is to be no resurrectien, — and the angels inquire of one 
another, ^^ Where are our brotlters of human kind, who had 
natures aUied to our own, and from whom we had expected a 
large addition to our seraph band ?'' — the answer would be. re* 
tamed, in cadence of sadness, '^ They are all dead. Death is 
their final destiny.'' Or, if here and there one has induced 
the Creator, by his faith and good works, to give him a resur- 
rection to immortal life, and a loving brother, roving in the 
Blysian fields, asks of the glorified Saviour, or of a company of 
angels whom he meets, " where is my precious sister ? " — the 
answer shall be, '' She is dead — forever.^ But the record of 
her being is in the heart, and until undying affection dies out 
it must remain there;, and ailer a million of years he meets 
that glcNrified Jesus, whose blood shed for every man was once 
a divine seal of undying love for all, and he reiterates the. 
inquiry, " O blessed Master I where is my precious sister? My 
warm remembrances of love cling to her ; she formed so great 
a part of my own being that my spirit is an aciiing void with- 
out her. Where is my sister ? " ^' Dead," answers the Mas* 
ter ; ^' she was a very good girl, but she did not afford me quite 
sufiicient help to save her. I desired and intended it, but my 
mission was to a great extent a failure. Death will hold her 
forever." 

Ah, then, my dear Professor, death will never be destroyed ! 
Surely, the eternal perpetuation of death will not constitute its 
destruction, — not, at any rate, in the gospel sense. The de- 
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Btraction of death is declared by the apostle as a positiTe work' 
of the opposite principle of life, in resurrection power. The 
<soTts«aaiiiation of the destruction of death, which is the subject 
of tiie 26th verse of 1 Cor. xv., is, in verses 54, 55, thus sig- 
nall J- proclaimed : " Then shall be brought to pass the saying 
that is written, Death is swallowed up in victory. O death ! 
where is thy sting? O hades/ (state of death), where is thy 
victory ? " Thus definitively and decisively are we instructed 
that the fulfilment of the saying that death shall be destroyed, 
so that there shall be no more death, shall be effectuated, not 
hy eternizing death, but by swallowing it up in the victory of 
1^ immortal, so that the state of death shall hold not a victim. 
Xfais truth will be seen to shine more clearly when we shall 
give our attention to the direct Scripture testimonies of the 
xt^arrection. But, desiring to make the argument as decisive 
as may be as I pass along, I have deemed it expedient to 
expose in this place the futility of my opponent's .effort to 
igno^ the force of the argument which I was educing from 
the -purpose of God in Christ to destroy the works of the' 
DeviL I have been in the habit, for myself, of applying these 
-words of John to the destruction particularly of moral evil. 
Bat my quotation of the passage is pertinent, because I am 
about exhibiting the general spirit and purpose of the Saviour's 
mission. And then, having tliis strong passage in hand, it was 
also pertinent that I should show how effectually it explodes 
the Destructionists* theory, taking them upon that theory itself, 
with which it is a prominent assumption that literal death is 
the work of the Devil. In connection with this assumption the 
passage proves it to be God's purpose in Christ to destroy out 
of his universe the dominion of even this description of death, 
involving, of course, a universal resurrection into life immortal. 
In respect to the question of priority between physical arid 
moral evil, it is conceded that, the physical nature of man be- 
ing frail and mortal as it is (of which frailty, as I showed in 
chapter i., sin was not the cause), moral evil often becomes 
the proximate cause of physical evil That is, vicious conduct 
oftsn produces physical suffering, and hastens physical'deatb. 
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i§% THE raoiffiVB ASOmnOVTs 

Bat di«<|itMlMl widehl lfitf«aii«to heMiiSy Wlileh,iM km^eeli 
tltd relatkm 6f ediane Afid eiect, ha» the primary nikAm of 
cMBe? Afid to this qyattion, it is the concurrent teslimonj 
of experience, observKtion, and Scripture, that plijsieal fruity 
and «Til are primary. We know that oar own earliest propen- 
eitiei to wrong-4oing, weM from the wants, appetites^ and pa»- 
siOBB of the earthly man. Our obseihrlitioa shows this to he 
the ease irith others. And the Scriptttres are Tory eitpiieit ea 
this point St Jamed saySy '*£very man is tempted wlito lie 
is drawn away of his own lost^ and enticed. TJien, when hut 
hath eMceited, it bringeth forth sin.'' (James i. 14, 164) Aod 
St Pftiil is difHiB« in his teaching on this sal^ect ** This I 
say then, Walk in the spirit, and ye shall not faMi tiie kists 
of the flesh. For the flesh lusteth against the spirit, and the 
spirit against the flesh, and these are contrary the oAe to the 
other; so that ye cannot do the things that yC woiM. Now 
the w<^s of the flesh are manifest, which are these, adollery, 
fornication, nndeanness, lascirionsness, idolatry, witeheraft, 
hatred, variance, emulation, wrath, strife, seditions, heresies, 
envyings, murders, drunkenness, reveUings, and stich like." 
(GaL r. 16-21.) Again ; ** But I see another law in nkj mem- 
hers, wanring against the law of my mind, and hringing me 
into captivity to the law of sin which is in my members. O 
wretched man that I am ! Who shall deliver me from the body 
c^ this death?" (Rom. v. 23-24.) 

Hence it is seen that physical and moral evil are, in the 
Scriptures, very much merged together, as coexistent, -^ the 
physical, however, when the rebtion of cause imd efael is 
Kcogniied, having the priority given it as the eauee» Nor can 
we conceive in reason, »— any more than we can #nd in the 
Scriptures, ^^ of moral evil, in a state of being pnr^y spiHfaal, 
where Uiere is no pnysical infirmity or evil 

I have led the reader into this course of observ^ion^ prepara* 
tory to an understanding of those passages of Scripture which 
seem to merge physical and moral evil and death into one esti* 
mate, as the work of the Devil, and which some have taken to. 
he anthori^ Ibr making the mortaHty of matt»or his (tel^eotkMi 
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to pkydeal deadi, tlie wages of na. But whtti ws eonsideiv 
Bs I bBrT« diown before, that tbe sacred writers did not shape 
their form of ezpresskm to metaphjsioal and mathematieGd 
essactncsS) hot spoke with freenes^ and comprehensiveaess, 
— — alwajTS, howeTer, carrying the mind nnmistakablj to the 
intended resnlt; and when we consider also, how fluniliarlj 
thejr viewed physical and moral evil and death, as hicidentid 
to the same constitution of things, »~ it is easy to understand 
Hiose p as s ag es which merge aU descriptions oif evil into one, 
and that one under the significant name deaiky when they 
would exhibit and exalt in one breath the whole magnificent 
w<M-k of His mission, who is Emajtuel, GOD WITH US ! 

An instance of this descripticm is furnished us by the great 
sipostle to the Gentiles, in a passage which conies in here ap>- 
propriately, as a repetition of the voice of Heaven on the 
crushing of the serpent's head, to which we gave attention at tbe 
^ening of this branch of the Bible argument The instance 
to which I refor is this : ^ Forasmuch, then, as the children are 
psurtakers of fiesh and blood, he also himself likewise toc^ part 
of the same ; that through death he might destroy him that 
had the power of death, that is, the Devil ; and deliver them 
who through foar of death were all their lifetime subject to 
bondage.^ (Heb. ii..l4, 15.) 

It is with the purpose of the Saviour's mission, as to its re- 
fluH, that my cause and mj ar^ment aro chiefiy eoncemed 
in the present instance; so that it is not essential that I 
determine here to which of the prevalent theories of the 
impersoMtion of evil, Paul made reference in the phrase, 
«< him that had the power of death, that is, the Devil.'' If be 
employed ihe Agate of personification in the Scriptural sense, 
sablimated in this case by the occasion and the sunoundings, 
empioyiag diaJMus as a personification of the principles of all 
death and evil, physical and moral, the result comprised in his 
destruction will be the deliverance of the human race fftm alf 
death and evil. If he referred to tbe Orthodox theory of the 
Devil — but he did iM>t, because that is a later invention -*- 
^t if ^e put \a here t)ie Or^iodox theory by way of cfmstni^ 
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tioQv the result will be the aaaie. For as thej represent (bal 
all death and evil lives, aad moves, and has its being in their 
Devil, who is its origin and foeter-^Btber, bis destruetion witt in- 
volve the same universal emancipatioD of maa, Or, if we take 
the apostle as ccmducting his testimony in a manner to give it 
the more comprehensive significance and effective fkurce to tbe 
people of his time, bj referring to some Jewish or Gentile 
theorj of the source and power of death and evil, the result 
comes out the same. Dr. Adam Clark thinks ^ this is spd&^i 
in conformitj to an opinion prevalent among the Jews, that 
there was a certain fallen angel who was called malals has- 
dlethf the angel of death; i.e., one who had the pauw o( &ei^ 
aerating the soul fit>m the body, when God decreed that the 
person should die." (Clarke's Gom^ m loco,) But all the 
aehoda of gentile philosophies had their respective theories 
of impersonating the cause and power of death and eviL Bmt 
it matters not, as I have said, which of the theories St Paul 
had it in mind to refer to. Whether it were to the Scriptural 
JXahohis and Satan, or the ZoroaBtiiaa Abrim4m, or the Hia- 
doo Sivoy or the heathenized Jewish Malak Ifyvaietkj — ^the 
affirmative doctrine of the apostle, in the passage before us, is 
the same ; to wit, The extermination Jrom ike universe ofdeaA 
and eviL 

The inspired teadiers often placed the minds of the people 
in an attitude to comprehend the significance and feel the force 
of their doctrines in an enhanced degree, by iacoommodation in 
part to their own conceptions and.modes of expression. There 
.is a beautiful and striking instance of this method ii^ Paul to 
the Philippians, ii. 9-11. ^< Wherefore God also hath h^;hly 
.exalted him, and given him a name that is .above every name; 
.that at the name of Jesus every, knee should bow, of things 
in heaven and things on earth and things under the earth; 
and that everytongue should confess that Jesus Christ is Lord, 
to the glory of God the Father." The apostle here employs 
the Greek periphrasis for the universe, in his description of 
the universality of Christ's reign and salvation. And this 
periphrasis involves the then prevalent thepry of astronomy. 
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faking the earth to be an extended plain; Aeoeen, an abodtf 
£Eur above it; and haiUsy or infemumy an abode as far beneath 
it. We know this theory to be false. But this fact does not 
in the least .affect the perfect truthfulness and infinite force 
of the gospel testimony of the passage before us. The apostle 
emplojd language adapted to tlie understandings of the peo- 
ple, making patent to their perceptions his comprehensive 
grasp of the universe as the throne of, God's Son, It is 
as if be had said : '^ I enter into no parley with you in re- 
spect to unessential matters. I do not vouch for the correct* 
ness of the present system of astronomy as held in the schools 
of science, nor of the mythical theories of the schools of phi- 
losophy in relation to deified spirits above the earth, and 
tenants of Tartarian prisons under the earth. But this I 
affinn, by the spirit of God, that wherever in the universe cre- 
ated intelligent beings may dwell, who are alienated from the 
life and love of God, whether above the earth, on the eailh, 
or under it, there the saving power of Christ shall penetrate 
and permeate, filling all their souls with light and beauty, 
and winning them to loving reverence to Christ, to the glory 
of God ike Father:' 

It was . Professor Stuart's lucid exposition of this passage, 
and the corresponding ouq in Revelation, (v. 13,) that brought 
the learned Walter Balfour into the faith of Uaiversalism. In 
the great Trinitarian and Unitarian controversy of nearly half 
a century ago, Professor Stuart, a master champion on the 
Trinitarian side in that controversy, laid strong hold of this 
passage for proof of the proper Deity of Christ. He showed 
that the saying, every creature in heaven, an the earth, and 
^nder the earth, was a common periphrasis with the Greeks for 
the universe ; and he argued hence that the thing affirmed by 
the apostle in this case is universal worship to be rendered to 
Christ. And seeing that this universal worship would prove 
nothing of Christ's dignity unless it were enlightened spiritual 
worship, he argued with irresistible force of truth that such 
shaU be, throughout, the character of the worship in this case. 
Ammig his methods of argument to this point was the f<^- 
20 
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kmfiig : Here we iMre eveiy ereaftnre in hea»$n, AU ynSL 
acknowledge tbat the worship rendered to Chrisl; bj Uiose ift 
heaTen is spirirual and hoty. Then all creatures on liie earth, 
and under the earth, are grouped together here as enployed in 
the sMne worship. And the professor BMkes his cMaax bj 
saying, " If this be not spiritual worship^ and Christ be sot the 
object of it, I am unable to produce a case where worship eaa 
be called spiritual and diTine." * 

^ this method of argument Professor Stuart presomed to 
prove the Deitj of Christ. But he irrefutably proved Uniref- 
safism, and ^iled to prove Trinitariaitism. He showed beyond 
controversy that universal and spiritual love and worship shall 
be rendered to Christ ; but this does not prove that CSirtst is 
very God. For worship is reverence devoted to a superior 
according to his rank. Such is the reverence which the uni- 
verse of created beings shall render to Christ ; but this is 
expressly defined by the apostle in this very passage, te be 
subordinate " to the glory of Gkni the Father." 

An this is in the direct line of our present inquiry ; to wit, 
the general spirit and purpose of the Saviour's mission as 
exhibited in the Scriptures. But the particular point to which 
I introducejd this quotation from Philippians, is, to establish 
and elucidate the interesting fact which I recognized, that the 
sacred writers occasonally accommodate their form of expres- 
sion to the conceptions and usages of the people, not to sanction 
those conceptions and usages, but the more successfully io carry 
with them the minds of the people into a full understanding of 
the resultant doctrine which is the main subject of the dis- 
course. In this economy St. Paul availed himself of the 
Oreek periphrasis for the universe, when he would ptodocer a 
most comprehensive statement of the gospel promise of aolvor- 
sal subjection in spirit to Christ And the same is his policy 
in the passage from Hebrews, personifying the principle of 
death *and evil, tliat in a word he might pledge the otter 
destruction of the same. 



* Stnart'eXettew to Chiaiuiig, pp. tOO-IOS. 
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Tt Is interesting to obserte the trnlimtt^d tAriety ©f «Kpn^ 

sioti: by which the same great |>urpo8e of ultimate good to man 

is tsivght in the Scriptures. Sometimes it is taaght inferea^ 

tktlf y ti9 it applied to man, and positively as it applies to death, 

sin, ^nd evil. That is^ the extermination of deaith, sin, and 

evil id directly declared, which necessarily impHes the inimoT^ 

talify, holiness, and happiness of man. Again the testimony is 

given in a manner inferentii^ as it relates to death and sin, and 

dire<it in its application to man — promising reconciliation, life, 

and holiness to man, which involves the destrttction of deaA 

And sin. Instances of the former method we have noted, kk 

tlte crashing of the segment's head ; and in the destraction of 

the works of the Devil ; and in the destruction of him tbiU had 

the power of death, that is, the Devil. 

I will add a remark on the saying, that Jesns took part of 
flesh and blood, that through detOh he might destroy hka that 
had the power of deaths The passage of Christ through death 
-was, in the economy of God, necessary as a step in the process 
of the great work assigned him. As the head and represen- 
tatlre of every man (for it is written', " The head of every 
man is Christ), he went down into the domain of deaths — so 
• that in his life from ,the dead is ref^esented the life of all the 
niemhers of his body. And it was on his passage, through 
death, into the resurrection Hie, that he was ^ made to be both 
Lord and Christ, — (Acts ii. 36,) and that there was given 
to hhn « all power in heaven and earth,'* (Matt, xviii. 28.) 
Accordingly, it is reckoned that he, through his death and 
resurreetion'^hath abolished death T' ^^ this ^'acoordiBg to 
the pm^pos^ and grace of God^ whi<ch was given us in Christ 
Jesus be^re the world beg«i/' (2 Tim. i. 9, 10.) Thia say- 
ing to Timo^y, that Chiist hath aboHshed diaihj the London 
Improved Version of the New Testament, following the judg- 
ment of Newcomb and Wetstein, regards as parallel with the 
estpression just had under consideration, of the destruction of 
him that had the power of death. The apostle is taken by 
those learned biblieEd critics, and I think with good reason, to 
hate declared te the Bebrewe, with tbefigiffeof peitoiHieation, 
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the same aeiidiiieBtwfaieli lie ^leelared to Timothy widicNit Oat 
iigiiie. Tke desirueiion of death la the virtual idea in bo& 



I will present in this department of mj argament, two or 
three examples of the other fcmn of gospel testimony, direeUg 
agkwdng the purposed good to roan.* And as I commencedmy 
quotations of the other method, directly pledging the destxue- 
tioii of evil and impliedly the emancipation of man, with the 
<^Mning of the gospel record, so I will go hack to the earlj 
teachings of that record, for mj first example of the other 
method noted. It is the word of Jehovali to Abraham, re- 
newed to Isaac, and again to Jacob, that in his seed shall all 
the nations, all the kindreds, and all the families of the earth 
be blessed. (Gen. xii. 3 ; xviii. 18 ; xxii. 18 ; xxvi. 4.) St. 
Paul assures us that this promised seed of Abraham is Christ; 
and the blessing, of coarse, is all that good which God has 
purposed ime man, for aU men, through the mission of Christ. 

The prophets throughout present the mission of Christ in 
the same broad, comprehensive, and impartial light. ^I die 
Lord have called thee in righteousness, and will h<dd thine 
hand, and wiU keep thee, and give thee for a covenant of the 
people, for a light of the Grentiles ; to open the blind eyes, to 
bring out the prisoners fi-om the prispn, and* them that sit 
in darkness out of the prison-bouse.'' (Isa. xliL 6, 7.) ^'And 
in this mountain shall the Lord of hosts make unto all peo- 
ple a feast of fat things, a feast of wines on the lees, of fat 
things full of marrow, of wines on the lees well refined. And 
. he will destroy in this mountain the face of the covering cast 
over all people, and the veil that is spread over all nations." 

• (Isa. XXV. 6, 7.) This mountain, which is Zion, is a figurative 
representation of the gospel covenant St. Paul sajs to the 

• Hebrews (xii. 18-24), '^ For ye are not come unto the mount 
that might be touched, and that burned with fire, nor unto 
blackness and darkness and tempest. . . . But ye are come 
unto Mount Zion, and unto the city of the living God, the 

• heavenly Jerusalem." This was addressed to Christians who 
, were educated under the law whicli was given on Mount Sinai 
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in tlie midat of blackness and darkness and tempest, and had 
then entered into the faith of the gospel. Accordingly, by the 
mount that might be touched, and that burned with fire, he 
meant the Mosaic covenant ; and by Mount Zion, the heavenly 
Jerusalem, he meant the covenant of grace in Jesus Christ, 
And so to the Galatians, (iv. 21-26,) <« Tell me, ye that desire 
to be under the law, do ye not hear the law ? For it is writ«^ 
ten, that Abraham had two sons, the one by a bondmaid, the 
other by a free woman. . . . which things are an allegory ; 
for these are the two covenants ; the one from Mount Sinai, 
which gendereth to bondage, — and answereth to Jerusalem 
which now is, and is in bondage with her children. But Jeru- 
sal^n which is above is free, which is the mother of us all." 
Here we are expressly informed that the two sons of Abra* 
ham, in certain relations, were allegorical representations of 
the two covenants ; one covenant, the old, answering to Jeru* 
aalem that then was; and the other, the new covenant, being 
the Jerusalem above, the new Jerusalem, which is Mount Zion. 
And in this mountain, the covenant of grace in Christ, is pro- 
Tision made for all people, and a provision which they shall not 
always remain blind to ; for, that it may be effectual, it is pro- 
vided in the same covenant that the veil of darkness shall be 
removed from all minds, so that the sweet light of truth and 
love shall shine in every heart, and illuminate every soul. 
And it is added by the prophet (which will come legitimately 
into the next stage of our argument), as a provision of this 
covenant (verse 8), that '' lie will swallow up death in vic- 
tory ; and the Lord God will wipe away tears from off all 
faces." 

In relation to the pi-esent general subject, St. Paul says, (2 
Cor, V. 18,, 19,) "And all things are of Grod, who hath recon- 
ciled as to himself by Jesus Christ, and hath given to us the 
ninistry of reconciliation; to wit. That God was in Christ 
reconciling the world unto himself, not imputing their tres- 
passes unto them.'' And Sl John, (1 John iv. 14,) "And we 
have seen, and do testify, that the Father sent the Son to be 
Ae Saviour of the world/' It is the loose impression of many 
20* 
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Christkoi^ with whom, perluips, «iy opponent symptddbe^ 
tiiat the ^pel tsaiimmtj 19, that the Father sent the Sob to 
open a tMgf, whereby i* i* pomiUe for MnBers^ more or km of 
th^m, to be saved. In this manner of oonsfr^etioA they thfow 
the whole gospel scheme at loose, ends, and make it rather aa 
expenmemt with the Deity, than a purpot^ But the testtmoBy 
before us, which is in diameter with the gospel word through* 
out, is direet and deasive. The Father sent the 8ob> i» he^ 
HI9C9ELV, the Saviour of tlie world. C^mst has undertakes a 
nnmon io perform. Whether his mission shall be succ^sfnl, 
will be the question of another chapter. With tiiis interesttnf^ 
^new of the ^rit cmd purpose of the Christian ministry and 
mission, we will proceed to the direet teachings of the Scrip- 
tures on the immortal resurrection. 

(4.) The direct Scripture Testimony to the Immoral Bes« 
nrreetion. 

The doctrine of a future immortal life to man Is impHod in 
all the lucid gospel testimonies of the purpose of God in Christy 
because the great work of good mdtcated and the blessings 
promised cannot be verified but thi'Ough an existence to maa 
beyond this fleeting state of vanity. Especially 60 the reveal- 
ments, noted m the preceding subdivision of this section, of the 
purpose of God through Christ to destroy the retgn of evil, to 
destroy him that had the power of death, and to abolish death, 
necessarily involve the advancement of our race into a W& 
immortal and filled with good. But our present concern is 
with the direct revealments of the resurrection of the humaa 
dead. 

It has been questioned whether the doctrine of the resurrec- 
tion is taught in the Old Testament. I have remarked that the 
doctrine is abundantly contained in the Old Testament, thoagh 
it was not well understood in all its import by the Hebrew84 
and probably not by the prophets themselves. But the Hdy 
Spirit inspired breathings and uttemnces of the doctrine, which 
were meant to be more clearly understood, — and are mom 
clearly understood, when reflecting the light of the more pefeeft 
rfivelation of the Christian dispensation. This spirit of Uk 
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ftxjtAih^ deaj ottered itself thfdttgli fhc^ 8t»idt of Job, in die 

IMEiowifig pfe/pbeHic brea^thingg : « f^or 1 kno^ that my Be^r 

^eFetiftef Hveth, and that ho »baU stend {n the IkUset day upon 

tfke ^artfi. And tbotiglt afler my sfcin wormd ^stvoy this bodyv 

yet Iti »y ffosh, (w, as the marginal rea^ng is, yoi out of my 

fte9ft> %ball I see God." (Job %ix. 25, 36.) And again, «0 

tliae tfaon woBMesrt hide me in Aades^ that thou woitldest keejy 

me secret, until thy wrath be past, that thou woaldest appoint 

me ft 8«t time and remember me. If a man die, shall he live 

again ? All the day» of my appohtted time will I wait, tBl my 

ehange eome/' (Job xir. 13, 14.) Here, though Job in tbti? 

very eonnection, proposes the reflections of the prevailing doubt 

ns to anotiher IHfe, yet 'the ^irit of prophecy within him de- 

seribes the present life as the only scene of f hose calamines 

whfeti are igar^ively called the wrath of Ood, and sings of 

an inheritance in the remembrance of €k>d, and of a life^ 

beyenH kadeM, in which it shall be seen that the di^e^ifitttioti 

of e^il shall have passed. 

The breathing!^ of the same spirit of propheey find utterance' 
in Hosea^ xiii. 14« ^'I will ransom them fhydn the power of 
kade»i I will ^edieem them fhMn death : O death, I will be thy 
plagued ; O kddeSi (state of death,) I will be thy destruction." 

But the most fbll and ex:plicit expression in the Old Testa^ 
ment, of the great doctrine of life immortal in its victory over* 
death, hi ottered by the evangelical pix)phet, in the passage 
quoted in our preceding sub-section, on the impartiality afld 
fttlnese of the gospel provisions. '^ And in this mountain shall 
the Lord of hosts make unto all people a feast of fiu things ; 
-^and he will destroy in this mountain the face of the covering 
cast overall people, and the veil that is spread overall nations. 
He will swallow up death in victory ; and the Lord Gk>d will 
Wipe away tears from off all faces." (Isa. xxv. 6-8.) It was 
shown m the sub-section just referred to, that this Mount Zion 
is, in such cases, employed as a figure of the gospel covenant* 
So here we have the sure wch^ of prophecy, that God has cot- 
enanted, in his own covenant of promise through Chrisi, to de» 
stiey death, tbat is$ all deaths not hj perpetual deMh focever^ 
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bat by swallowing it up in the vietorj of life, — not swaUowkig 
up physical death in the victory of a living immortal spintnai 
death of pain and anguish, but in the vktory of life and good, 
insomuch that tears tkall be wiped away from off qU faeee. 
This testimony of the old Scriptures St. Paul refex^ to ia 
1 Con zv., averring that it shall have its Ailfilment iq the onir 
versal resurrection. "' Then shall be brought to pass the say? 
iog that is written, Death is swallowed up in victory." 

We will now give our attention to the doctrine of the resur* 
rection as it was familiarly taught by Jesus Christ. I say, the 
doctrine of the resurrection was famiUar^ taught by Jesus 
Christ I am aware that it has been remari^ed by some, thalv 
unless Jesus spoke of the immortal resurrection in the case 
recorded John v. 28, 29, — and in his treatment of aiantan U/bj 
as the fruit of faith, he never promulgated that doctrine but in 
one instance, and that when he was called out by a queatioo of 
the Saddttcees. And my opponent notes this matter in the same 
way, as if it had a significance in favor of transferring the 
other class of passages from their legitimate bearings to the 
subjeet of the immortal resurrection as their primary refereaee. 
But this is snatching out the fact, used in argument, fiom all 
its proper relations, and perverting it to a use which fiyei^es 
the whole testimony. This very record shows that the doe* 
trine of the resurrection of the human dead was £uiiiliarly 
and commonly taught by Jesus Christ in his personal ministry. 
It was as such that the Sadducees encountered him upon it. 
Having, therefore, the clear and decisive evidence of the record 
that the doctrine of a future immortal life for man was a^unil- 
iar and common doctrine of Christ's personal ministry, and 
having in this case a record, made by three of the evangelists, 
of his explicit statement of the nature and condition of that 
future life, this is enough. It is the beauty and exceUeaee of 
the New Testament records of tiie Christian system of £uth 
and morals, that they are comprised in so small a compass that 
tliey can be so conveniently read, and even understood if read 
in the spirit of liberty, by the common people* The Gospel 
bf St. John is concluded with these words: <^ And there aze 
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also many ctber things which Jesus did, and which, if they 
siiould be written, every one, I suppose that even the world 
itself could not contain the books that should be written." Tet 
tliea-e are written, with sufficient fulness, all the great doctrines 
o£ Christianity, both of faith and practice, succinctly stated, and 
variously illustrated and exemplified — presenting a system so 
simple in its essential principles that it can be understood by 
tlie liltle child, and yet so vast and magnificent that tlie great- 
est minds may explore it to all eternity: — and never get through. 
Xs not the hand of God in this ? Blessed New Testament ! I 
never read in it but that I discover some new mine of spiritual 
iw-ealtfa, and some new glow of spiritual light and beauty. 

Yes, the brevity of these records is admirable, — and their 
completeness is divine. Will you complain that there is a 
pacicity in the record of Jesus' teaching of immortality ? It is 
all here in its fulness. The fact is here that he taught the 
doctrine fiuniliarly in his personal ministry ; and here is the 
record, taken from his own lips, of his lucid explanation of the 
doctrine in respect to its subject matter as an object of hope. 
This is enough, as a declarative announcement and explanatory 
statement. Yet, the principle of this doctrine so permeates all 
the teachings of Jesus, that it seems as if we were reading it 
in all his gospel discourses. 

We may take up any other important doctrine of Jesus, and 
examine the record in relation to it in the same way, and it 
will be to the same result. The sublime and distinctively 
Christian doctrine of love to enemies, which seems to the New 
Testament Christian to stand out on all its pages, is but once 
directly enjoined by the record, and that is in Matt. v. 44, and 
the entry of the same in Luke vi. 27, repeated in verse 35. 
But the same sentiment gleams out in spirit everywhere in tlie 
Christian recoixls. Gospels and Epistles. 

In respect to the exposition given by Jesus of the nature 
and condition of the resurrection life, I have a very full exami* 
nation of it in my discussion with Rev. Dr. Adams, chap, iii., to 
which I refer the reader. I shall have frequent occasions, in 
what is to follow of this discussicm, to avoid swelling this woric 
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hyumii9etmrjwptli6ooM,to iwfiBr to ibe '' Adms and Clsbb 
D iscuMJanj" and I abftU n;g«rd tbe tvo wodF% Ihis M^fcbm 
«8 belonging logetiiear m two v«iiuiifi» pf one^U 

But AS Pn3if. Hudson, liavtog re«d mj Bepl^ lo I>r« i^dms, 
jet attempU what I regard «• «n anwltdatioa of ihe £M»e and 
fiignificaoce of tlus testimooj of Jesiia^ I f««l called npaaiolgp 
into a re-examination of ihe same so &r as tp weigh tb^Sosxe 
of mj new c^^poneni's criticisms. 

• I liave remarkied that tbe coayer^tion of Jesus nrkb tbe 
Sadducees on tUe subject of tbe resnrreotiony id jreieorded hj 
three of the evangelists. As Matthew was an eaa- witnesii of 
this discourse of the Master, and made the earliest record of it, 
we ma|r look to his record first of all, £Mran exiact report ai the 
facts for critical construction, llark's record comos nexX in 
this scale of estimate. Luke, in the last place, comes with his 
record, and ingenuouslj notifies the reader that he wa^ooc an 
eye and car witness of the thijt^ which he writes, hut thai Itoj 
were crediblj reported by those wlio did see and hear, and 
were ^most surelj believed." He is equalljr reliable as to the 
facts of his record ; but he was a learned physician, and em- 
ploys more embellishment in his style of writing. And it u 
known to all, that when the different evangelists record the 
same discourse of Jesus in different language, though they all 
give the trne idea, they do not all use the same words, through- 
out, which were uttered by the Master. 

Well, my opponent passes uonotised the record of Matthew, 
the apostle, and eye and ear witness, and of Mark, the intimaie 
companion and fellow-laborer with the apostles ; and he also 
passes over the main facts of the record which Luke, the 
Christian pliysician, and al^io companion of some of the apos- 
tles, has furnished of tbe discourse, and seizes upon an inci- 
dental embellishment of his, and forces back the interpreta- 
tion upon the main fiicts from the emhellishmeqt, instead of 
naturally tracing out the sense of the embellishment irom the 
main facts. 

The incidental embellishment to which I r^fer, which aQ>- 
plifies the record of Luke, is this i ^ Sut they which ahall be 
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'WQfikf to ^Mafai Umi wmM^ vod tfa» nswrcetkm 
t t)M dtacU" Tbit my oppottent <$9iwtnM« «• ^ ptftitm," 
apdogj wHftiW Iieiiiitos it «faMi%ifae wbciSeisabJMt «f ItMi fM- 
waedooy leavjiig in tbe Bible no dootiuie of Hie ramrreedon 
of MOM, fast only tbat of a par^, Nlndeed, be leaves in the 
SiUe BO tkxslrine of the leewtreo^aa at aU ; nothing of the 
Idiid to be pieadied to man as a tmtb bdongmg to hkn^ pio- 
vided in tbe ooansel of God and the oiMuititotion of the mofal 
ereaftion ;— ^no ^ Hfe and ismMMtalitjr ir0Uffki io Kghi " as the 
mi^eet of finth, but onlj something of the sort propomd as a 
reward of faith. A reward of faith in what? Faith in an- 
martaikj? No^ for that is not jet a trath for mav^and 
GBOBOt be^wriil after he believes, it is not the aobjeetiof 
£aitii, but a propoaed, hjpothettoifl reward of it. Of £d& in 
what? Echo answers, Whatf This faaadling of the Scrip- 
tares on tfae snlirjed; of immortatitj, makes that indnlte iaheri- 
\ ^ke lago's punse : **- 



- 'Tis somelAiing, nothing ; 



'Twas imne, 'tli hk, and has bttsn tlsire to i 

What a terrible necessity an nnhappj theory has imposed 
"'npon the strong and logical mind of my opponent, to impel 
him to this distracting and nnavailing labor on the simple 
doctrine of the resurrection ! When we pass from the genial 
light and spirit of the gospel into the atmosphere of Destrac- 
tionism, the change is as perceptible and as revolting as the 
transition from the sanq^ field of bloom and zephyrs, into the 
charnel-house below. Our observation, in the preceding sub- 
section, of the spirit and purpose of God in his Son, or in his 
covenant of grace, revealed to our admiring view the kind 
paternal regard of tlie Creator for all his intelligent family, his 
puipose to destroy all evil, and to impart immortal and univer- 
sal good. Describing this better covenant, as the basis of a 
fixed and abiding faith and a sure and steadfast hope, in 
contrast with the Mosaic covenant of conditional and uncertain 
proposals and hypotheses, St. John says, **The law was given 
by MoeeS; but grace and truth came by Jesus Christ** The 
natanil import of this is, that the gospel is not a mere moral 
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code of datlw and retribatioBS, but thst it is a feretSbamA of 
truth as It stands in the divine purpose, and of tnith M <i. 
divine grace. This saceinct statran^it <^ the character of the 
goqiel is given more in detiui bj 8t PmiI to Timothy. Speak- 
ing of the nature of tlie covenant bj which thej were saved, 
he sajs, it is ^ not according to oar works, but aooordifig to liis 
own purpose and grace, which was given us in Christ Jews 
before the world began; but is now made manifest by the 
appearing of our Saviour Jesus Clirist, who hath abdisbed 
death, and brought life and immortality to light through the 
gospeL" 

Now it is well known thftt light does not create objects. It 
only brings to our view the things that are. Acqprdingly, the 
light of the gospel revelation brings to our view, as a subject 
of prmnise*receiving faith, our heirship of life and immortality. 
Prof. H. says, on the expression << brou^t to light," << It msj 
as naturally signify that he pointed out tlie way of life ; or 
that he showed that there is (that there mojf be, he should bare 
said) immortality for man, and how it may be gained." (Af- 
firmative, iii. § 1.) No ; in the connection in which it sHw^ 
it may not as naturally signify this, and cannot signify it. Tb^ 
connection explicitly forbids ikis construction of the phraseology 
in question. For this would make it expressly and wholly s<^ 
cording to our works ; but the connection asserts that, in the 
gospel scheme, it is " NOT according to our works" And 
further, this construction of my opponent recognizes no immor- 
tality for man as a patrimony, more than there is for tbe 
brutes ; no heirship for that life until it is earned by our faith 
and obedience, or germinated and vegetated within us by the 
producing force of our virtues;— whereas, the testimony of the 
record before us is, that it is ^' according to his (God's) own 
purpose and grace, which was ^ven us in Christ Jesus hefo^ 
the world heganP Such is the truth of immortality for maH} 
brought to light through the gospeL 

And so in the discourse of Jesus to the questioning Saddu- 
cees, to which we will now return. My opponent finds in 
Luke's record of it an incidental embellishment^ whereby this 
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«Tmgeli6t amplifies the sentim^t of Jesus, that in the iigiit 
of it he might set off the grossness of the Sadducean eoaeep- 
tion of the future life, as heneath the great Father's estimate 
of man. With this aim he says, yirtnallj, that the grade of 
bekigs on whom God sets sueh an estimate that he has ^^made 
them j^ immortality," will not, when they shall have entered 
ifito the life immortal for which they were constituted, abide in 
the sensual tendencies of the animal nature, but will be &ee 
from the principles of mortality and death, so that tfaey ^^ can- 
not die any more ; — and (in that state) they are equal unto 
the angels ; and are the children of God, being the children 
of the resurrection," (See my Reply to Dr. Adams, before re 
ferred to.) And this beautiful embellishment which Luke adds 
to the record as made by Matthew and. Mark, developing a 
thought full of comfert and hope, my opponent forces into use 
as a magic instrument to work a radical change in the Scrip- 
ture doctrine of the resurrection. By this instrumentality he 
presumes to annihilate the doctrine of immortality for num, 
as a truth of God revealed in Christ, and as the subject of 
faith, — and to substitute the conditional promise of the resor- 
' rection of a pariy^ as a reward for their canonical faith and 
works. In respect to this discourse of our Lord, he says, in his 
chapter and section last referred to, — 

^' The whole passage taken alone would not suggest the im- 
mortality of all, but of a class only ; the proof that it applies 
to all must be derived from other passages. Hence it is simply 
accurate to say that the immortality of all men is not here 
named, or explicitly taught" 

No: — The resurrection of all men to an immortal life w 
not <mly "suggested," but "explicitly taught," in this *^ whole 
passage taken alaneJ* Look at the entire case as presented in 
the record. There came to Jesus " certain of the Sadducees, 
which deny that there is any resurrection." We all know what 
this means. They denied that man is to have an existence 
beyond the event called death, either by the living on, or the 
rinog from the wreck of matteri of the spirit, or by a leaur- 
21 
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1 of the body* Vmp k k mid kt Acta, iikU''ik»S$iia' 
mm ny iliat tbere k do iwaimetioii, aeillier aagvi^Bcr sficik'' 
Now toppoie nj oppiiieiit kid tend it nmoamatj in &e 
floppert of lus eaosOy la ozpend the iogenaily opon tbe^ootriiie 
of the Soddnoeos, to throw it into donbt, whi«^ ke iiMjqpoa 
the goepd dodriae of the resoireetioD,-to Iritter that «w^. 
I tpeok in great pezBOiMil Teiipeet &r Fro£ H. I know what a 
bad canae he has to nKanage,and how innocetfdj he hm backed 
into it out of the horrible ejodleas msserianiffla of Orthodioy. 
But I am boond in dotj to deid josUj with the tfaeorj wiiieh 
l|e eqKMises, and Uie aignnent which he emi^oys. I mj 
theoy soppose he had vaisod the qoestion wliether the Sad- 
doeeeft reafly denied the resorrection of all men ^ whether it 
were not tetStf the Gentiles, and the antedHariaaa, wliese 
resaneetion thej denied^ — holdii^ that of some men, espe- 
cially of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, of whom their own sacred 
book said, after their natnial death, that the Iiwni was their 
€M. After aU the expenditme of words m this direetioi^ the 
doetrine of the Saddnoees wonld have jremeined visible to all 
eooimon qa dei uUiidings; to wit, Ae denial of the vQsiui-eiBtifio, 
or the fotare life of man as a ^qweies. And so likewise^ tJSber 
all the leamied kOior tecnrtailandobscmi&thesirf^Kme doott ine 
of Jesus in oppositicm to ^mt of the Saddacees, it stands oat 
in its unmistakable distinctness and Divine munifiomce and 
fulness ; to wit, the resurrection of the human dead, the future 
immortal life of man as a species. If I am not right here, I 
mast despair of «ver finding any record the most umple, of 
any truth the most obvious, of the least vidue ; ih«:e is no mwe 
meaning in language, nor understanding in man — at least, not 
in the writw of this. The subject in question was the res* 
nisreetios, net of a party, bat of mankind. The doctrine of 
Jeans on the snlyect was fiuailiarly known wherever he had 
]HPeadied to the people. The Saddocees e^cially, who were 
lus ant^wdes in theory on this point, had^ course be^A ositioa] 
hearers of his revoalmeats on tMs subject They know that 
he and they were full*lengtk, bfoad'^ide opponents in tUs con- 
tmrorsy. They w^aee beUovefs in tbe aanihihttion o^aet a 
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pctrty; hat nuAiBd. Thef w^n^e DoitiiiotioaistBy but menl 
tbcipoii^ and eoofiist^iit than tbe modem oaee, wbo Imva 
xn^dked tiimr p^sitiaatlifoogh 4he lab-jriiitli and ^he tamt «f 
naodteFD Orthodoxy. And tbey knew dwt Jesins was their iuU 
opponent, holding in full to what they in full denied ; to wit, ths 
reeufreetion of the human dead. They knew diat his doc^ne 
was fiot that of the resuirection of a party, and that party the 
little handful of his dwoiples. If this were all, there would 
not have been difibreaee enough between him and the other 
8adduoeea to be of.muoh aocount. In such case, he were 
more than ninety-nine hundredths of a Saddncee. And, wiA 
a«eh an understanding of his doctrine, that he taught the future 
exiHenee of only his Mttle band of disciples, they would not 
faafve presented him such a case as they did with the view to 
oosAmnd him. Th^ would have calculated Uiat he would 
ftarxf their blow by 4he answer, that the woman and her seven 
buflibaiidB, being not Christians, would have no lot in the Teaxvf' 
reakm which he preach*ed. 

No; the Sadducees knew that Jesus familiarly taught the 
future iaanortal life of man as a race ; they presented theb 
ease to mvolve him in embarrassment, in that view of his 
doctrine ; and he answered them in accordance with his well* 
knoim theory. Matthew, who was with Jesus at the time and 
heard the conversation, writes it thus : '' Jesus answered and 
said unto them, Ye do err, not knowing the Scriptures, nor the 
power of Ged. F6r in the resurrection (that is, in the future 
1^) they (that is, mankind) neither marry, nor are given in 
marriage, bat are as the angels of God in heaven. But as 
touching the resurrection of the dead (that is, of the human 
dead universally), have ye not read that which was spoken 
unto you by God, saying, I am the God of Abraham, and 
the Qod of Isaac, and the God of Jacob? God is not the God 
of the dead, but of the living." (Matt. xxii. 29-92.) Mark's 
record is substantially the same. (xii. 23-27.) And the pas* 
sage partially quoted by my opponent from Luke, Ls but an* 
other record, by one who bad reliable information of the 
sabstanoe of this discourse of Jesus ; and he records essentiallj 
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flie same sentiment But, m I hare shown, be expoids fte 
depression somewbat in his reocMrd, not changing the sense, 
bnt making the expression more impressive. Bsstead ci mtk' 
feig it read with the others, " For when they shsdl rise from 
the dead,** — he has it, ^ But they which shall be accounted 
worthy to obtain that world (atones, age, or state), and Ae 
resurrection from the dead, neither marry, nor are given in 
marriage ; neither can they die any more ; for they are equsl 
unto the angels ; and are the children of God, being the chil- 
dren of the resurrection.*' (Luke xx. 85, 36.) I have suffi* 
ciently explained that the first clause of verse 35 relates not 
to moral desert, but to the estimate which God sets upon his 
moral creatures, made af\er his image, and thus harmonizes 
with the great subject of discourse. It has a like significance 
to the word value, in the saying, " Ye are of more value tfmn 
many sparrows.* This has not reference to moral worth, fbr 
in that respect there could be no comparison bet^^een men and 
sparrows. It has reference to God's estimate of man, in the 
scale of being in which he has placed him. And that such in 
the sense of the word worthy, in Luke xx. 35, and that it ap- 
plies to all men as subjects of the resurrection, is certain, ftx)ni 
the additional testimony in verse 38, " for all live unto him." 
But here, too, my opponent hastens to an effort to parry the 
force of the testimony. He says, iii. § 6, — 

" But it is said, * For all live unto Him.' This expression is 
important in the Universalist argument. But it proves noth- 
ing; for the context naturally refers the ^all' to the sub- 
jects of discourse, either the patriarchs just mentioned, or those 
' accounted worthy to obtain that world,' in verse 35. Then it 
will be perfectly proper to read, * For they all live unto him.' 
The Greek always allows this whenever the context can sug- 
gest it." 

This does not do justice to the logic of my learned friend." 
He thinks the " all " in this case may refer to ^ the patriarchs 
just mentioned." Here he loses the subject of the Master in 
his illustration. The svhject is the general one of the resur- 
rection of the dead. This the Sadducees denied. But Jesus 
referred them, for an illustration, or an evidence rather, touch- 
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li^ this saVject, to a passage in their own lerered anthorityv 
^]mh reeognised Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, afker physical 
death, as yet alive. To what point did Jesas quote this Scrip- 
tsie? - Merely to prove that those three patriarchs yet lived ? 
JSTo ; bat to show that ^ the dead are raised." Tet my friend 
TTOold have it that this ^ proves nothing " but the life fix>m the 
dead, of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. Thus he loses the subfeH 
in the tihtstrcUton, ' There was one of old who ^ opened the 
Scriptures" to the willing minds of men; but this is verily 
fhuiUng Up the Scriptures. 

But our friend allows us an alternative. We may apply the 
^ all " in this case to ^ either the patriarchs just mentioned, or 
those 'accounted worthy to obtain that world.'" Yes, this 
afEbrda the mind some relief. The '^ all " may be referred to 
those accounted worthy to obtain the resurrection world. And 
who are they, whom God loves as a father, and values as his 
children, insomuch that he will give them life from the dead? 
We have seen, and we shall see, that they are the human cre- 
ation. So here I meet my friend in agreement on his general 
statement, that "^ the context naturally refers the ' all' to the 
subjects of discourse." And these, as we have seen, in the 
matter of opposition between the Sadducees and Jesus, are not 
Jews, barbarians, Scythians, or Christians, but the human spedes 
as subjects of the resurrection. 

As it respects the supply of the pronoun they in this pas- 
sage, whatever may be allowable when the context can suggest 
it, the context cannot suggest it here. The suggestion came 
from a dMerent necessity. And yet it would not affect the 
sense in this case : it would only degrade the grammar of the 
composition. Speaking of mankind as subjects of the resur- 
rection, Luke's record of the sentiment of Jesus, following the 
argument drawn from the Old Testament, saying ^ for all live 
unto him," is better grammar than Mr. H. will make of it by 
inteipolating the pronoun they. 

But my friend may find the pronoun theyj if he likes that 
word, already at hand in Mark's record. "• For when they 
shall rise from the dead, they neither marry, nor are given in 
21* 
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tt» praooimlby Mows na gontenee whi^ even aeems^inaii 
isolated position, to be ^partkive." B refers eillim: tetds 
htmni speeiea, wboee reB U tre ct ion was 1^ qoestioii' i»-]w»i 
between Jems and the Saddueees^or tor die Jewiskvenss 
and hear seven Lnsband^ in the case presented bj tbe brttec; 
and it matters not which,, so far as the do<^rkie inrolved Jb 
etmoerued. 

^FofoUUv unto him.'* Mr. H. refers to Rom. Yi.lO, U, 
and GaL ii. 19, and to some of the Christian Fnthers,^ wheie 
the phrase Uve tmto God has a partitive sense ; i«e^ denotes the 
aelMedid^ion of one's life to God. in ol^edience. We can see 
no waj in which snch references can aid an underataxidiBg of 
Luke's nse of the phrase in Che case before us* He wiU ml 
losbt that, tibe phrase always bcairs the same aenae* St.. Paul 
sajs^ ^ None of as liveth unto himselfl" He doea not mean If 
this that no man doe% in the present state of heing» make:aai£ the 
dbief object of his llfe^labois, but that all dedicate thair aarvioe 
to God. He means thai no man .lives independent!/, in and 
of himself or that no man owns himself; for, as be- adds, 
^ wbeth«r we live^ therefere^ or die, we are tbe Lord's." And 
Sn Lake xx.«d8, '' for all. live unto him," is explained hj the 
natare of the subject, wliich i» that of the resnrrectioo of the 
dead, to mean, that mankind being made fer imnaortality^ hav- 
iagthat inheritance secured to them in God's pitrpose and 
grace given us in Christ Jesus befere the worid began, in his 
esthnote th^ all live. My friend's own explanation' of this 
phraseology just above gives this sense substantially. ^The 
heirs of life belong to the living Qod ; they ^ live unto him ' 
because his eye is upon them, and no power can pluck them 
out of his hands ; but tiiey shall be raised up in tlie last day." 
For what purpose, then, did he start out from this inunediate 
connection to divert the minds of his readers to a strii^ of 
quotations which use the phrase, live mUo Gody in anofcb^ 
sense, that of self-dedication to God ? 

The same diversion of mind is aittempted on the phrase, 
** children of God," as used by Luke in the case hf^bre as. 
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He tajsj ^ it fireq<i«ndy ocean apparenUj denotai^ a obsse," 
und refers to a list of texts, a portion of which at least use this 
f^nrase in descriptioQ of those who had heeome apirituallj and 
eiqMKrhnentally anited to God as childrea in filial love and 
cooHBlmioii. 80 far as it respects the sense of the pluase, this 
la tM welL And it unquestionably bears this high sense la 
fluke's record of the resurrection. Bat what has this to do 
with the question at issue touching the extent of the resurrec- 
doD? The plirase is not here used to denote a character to be 
acquired aa one's title to the resurrection, Ijut as that to which 
«dl shall be bora thimigh the xesttrrection. ^^And shall be 
the children of God, being the childixin of the resurrection." 
Verily, our esteemed friend exercises a great degree of tact 
and vigilance at hunting up ^destruction " for his race. 

For another efR>rt, with an earnestness in this direction wor- 
thj%i a better cause, he descries a difference between the prep- 
OBitians Jrom and of, which are used interchangeably as the 
portiele between the resurrection and the dead. He assumes 
that the word from in such cases denotes a singling or raising 
out from among other dead persons. We give him credit in 
this ease lor a creative imagination, for there is nothing in the 
Scriptures, in any explanatory phraseology of the context, 
which could suggest such a thought. The resurrection of the 
dead, makes the term dead stand for the persons raised ; and 
the resurrection ^ai» the dead, makes the term dead stand for 
the state of death. The resurrection of the dead, is the resur- 
rection of the persons deceased, and the resuiTection from the 
dead is the resurrection of the same persons from the state of 
death. Acts iv. 2, speaks of the priests and Sadducees as 
** being grieved that they (Peter and John) taught the people, 
and preached through Jesus the resurrection from the dead.'' 
Again, Acts xviu 32, " And when they heard of the resurrec- 
tioa of the dead, some mocked.^' Again, Paul (Acts xiii. 6), 
perceiving that (here were both Pharisees and Sadducees in 
the council before whom he was arraigned, cried out in tho 
Budst, ^Of the hope and resurrection 0/ the dead I am called 
in qnestioD.'' Now it is impossible fi>r me to conceive how 
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plain. ooamoB seme or theologieaUj lestned seostf ouideMiy 
aoj differeooe in the doctrine preaciied hj Peter and J^hn, 
which ofiended the Sadducees, reeonied as ^ the resurrectioo 
from the dead,* and that preached in presence of the same 
characters by St FauU in the other seTeral instances reoofded 
as ^ the resnrrection of the dead.'' I will not mnltiplj words 
on this attempted criticism, lest our readers should we^ of > 
too mndi said on matters that nobodj can misunderstand. 
Whether the phraseology be ^ the resurrection from the dead,'' 
or ^the resurrection of the dead/' or, which is most common 
in the Scriptures, ^ the resurrection," the same thing is signi- 
fied ; to wit, the rising of our race into a life immortal bejond 
the eveat of death. 

Apostolic Testimonies. 

We pass ftom the testimony of Jesus on the resnrrecdon of 
the dead, — not of Jews, or of Gentiles, or of Catholics, Cidvia-» 
ists, Universalists, or Destmctionists, but of mankind, — to the 
apostolic testimonies on the same subject. And here, in the 
lead, comes the notable chapter of St. Paul's First £ptsde to 
the Corinthians, which culminates in this invulnerable aggrega- 
tion : ^ Far as in Adam aU dicj even so in Christ skaS aSL be 
made alive,** 

With the view to render the sense of this p?issage equivocal. 
Prof. Hudson lays out his wort as follows : — 

^' Two questions arise here. Ist^ Does the term ' all ' in each 
member of the verse include the entire human race ? 2d, If 
so, does it preclude the distinction of a twofold resurrection, 
of the just and the unjust, one class to life and the other to 
condemnation ? " 

On this first question, whether the teim aU, m each member 
of the sentence, includes the whole human race, the Professor 
finds incidental reference to those who had^^ fallen asleep in 
Christ," and the remark that, if they had a hope in Christ for 
this life only, they were "of all men most miserable;" and th€»e.. 
two incidaital remarks, by expansion, he makes th^ whole sub-. , 
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Ject of the cluster. Then, having lifted thes^ incidentals into 
the position of capitals, after the manner of his efibrt upon the 
passage last discussed^ and referring the word cdl in the verse 
before ns to his newly inaugarated "subjects of discourse in the 
previoits isontext," he would inaugurate the conclusion that the 
subjects of the resurrection, which is the theme of this chapter, 
are Christian bdievers only. Thus is he again in his former 
nnshap, of losing the subject in an incidental side-brought argu- 
ment. 

** The case of believers " was »io* the " burden of the argu* 
ment." It was the resurrection of the dead. St. Paul com- 
mences the chapter thus : "Moreover, brethren, I declare unto 
you the gospel which I preached unto you, which ye have 
received, and wherein ye stand ; by which also ye are saved, 
if ye keep in memory what I preached unto you, unless yo 
have believed in vain. For I delivered unto you first of all, 
that which I also received, how that Christ died for our jsinsi 
aoeording to the Scriptures." 

Here is a primary principle introduced, which we will stop 
and settle in the outset-, that we.may advance in the light of it. 
It involves the relation of Christ to mankind as their head, and 
the spirit of that relation. " For I delivered (or preached) 
unto you first of all, how that Christ died for our sins, ac* 
cording to the Scriptures." For whom did Christ dip ? For 
believers merely, as a class ? Then he had no such fact to 
preach to the Corinthians on his first visit to them, as that 
Christ had died for them — for they were then not believers. 
Yet going to them, as they then were, in their darkness and 
unbelief, he preached to them first of all, that Christ died for 
their sins. He did not go to them for a magical experiment* 
and stultify their minds, by requiring them to create a truth by 
believing when there was nothing to believe. He went to 
them with the gospel, which is full of grace and truth as a sub- 
ject of faith. And, "-first of all," be gave them the assurance 
of the Father's love for them, and purpose of good, in the fact 
that Jesus Christ his Son, bearing his moral image, had died 
for them, atkd thtis fmM. by his blood the ifitidaoMny <tf u^ftilr 
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kig love. But bow fid be Am tbat Christ diai te Amf 
He showed this by addressing ^em as meii) as meinbers of die 
great rational fiunilj of whom Christ was eonstitated head; 
and he had certified them in this same letter, xi* 3^ that "the 
bead of eyerj man is Christ ; ^-— and fara fiuniiiaar teadimg on 
this Bobject was, that it was the divine appointment, ^ that he, 
bj the grace of Ood, should taste death for everj man;" 
(Heb. iL9;) thathe^gavehimsdfaranaomfbralL'' (113m. 
ii. 6.) And the beloyed John, eighteen hundred jears belbfe 
mj i^poneot's daj, repudiated his sdieme ai makii^ Christ's 
mission a testimon j of love to Item timt lotred him fir^ 
"* Herein is love," sajrs this aposde, *" not that we h>ved €k)d, 
bat that he loved us, and sent his Son to be the propitiation for 
oar sins." ^ And he is the propitiation for oar sins ; and not 
fbt oars only, but also for the sins of the whole workL" 
(1 John iL 2 ; iv. 10.) And, to return to Paul, he reiterates 
the same ; •*— '' Peradvontare for a good man some woold even 
dare to die." And this is as much as mj Of^Mm^it's theory 
admits of Jesas Christ. Bat the apostle bars out this robbery 
from Christ of hia distinguishing glory, a£&ining that ^ God 
eommendeth his love toward us, in that while we w^re yet 
sinnera Christ died for us ; and that, ^ when we were widiout 
strength, in due time, Christ died for the ungodly." (Bom. 
V. 6-8.) 

Such is the doctrine which Paul had preached to the Cor- 
inthians when he ^ declared unto them the gospel," delivering 
unto them, fir$t of alij^ how that Christ died for our sins, ac- 
cording to the Scriptures*" The first person plural, in such 
eases, is a beautiful and fkmiliar form when the expression 
relates to an interest of the body of which we are members. 
And now, with the recognition of this primary gospel doctrine, 
involving the death of Christ as the head of every man, attest- 
ing the love of God to all the members of his body as heirs of 
immortality, the apostle proceeds to reason with the half-blind 
Corinthians : -^ 

«Now, If Christ be preached that he rose from the dead» how 
wf seine aiooait you thiit there la n^ xesuireelkm >€f the de^ 
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Whal now is tlie subject ? Hy oi^xmeat dnigs down the 
great apostle from, his high position, which he says he occupied 
JintofaUy as a minister of Christ's propitiation for the sins of 
the whole world, of all the members of the body of which he is 
the heaid, even *^ every man,'' — £rom this high position he sud- 
denly drags him down, and imposes upon him, as his niain 
subject for all this splendid chapter, the resurrection of the 
dead members of the Corinthian church I How miserably un- 
Paul-like, and un-Chnstlike, the aspostle would have ap* 
peairod, if he could have been thus narrowed down. And how 
disgustingly mean does my opponent make the Corinthian 
Christians appear, when he charges upon them that it was 
only the << destiny" of the half-dozen of their friends of the 
Chiistiaa party who had died, or '^ fallen asleep in Christ," 
about wluch they were ^ troubled." No. We know that we 
are authorized to speak in their defence against this impu- 
tatioo. We know what were their natural affections, and 
what is the spirit of the religion they had received, even love 
to neighbor as to self* That w^s a recently formed church, 
oemposed of new converts to the Christian name, not yet fully 
understanding the Christian system. There were fisUhers, 
mothers, sisters, brothers, wives, husbands, and children of 
these Christian converts, and thousands of kindreds and friends 
who had fiillen into the Heep of death in their heathen un- 
belief. All these they loved as well as they loved the few 
who had just come, with them, to profess the Christian name. 
The new religion they had espoused would not sever those ties 
of love, nor blot out the fond remembrance of those loved de* 
part^ ones. The spirit of this religion is the opposite of such 
frigid and satanic influence. No ; their concern was about the 
destiny of man, which of course involved the destiny of them- 
selves and kindled. Their minds were not wholly freed from 
the influence of the Saddtfcean party, which said, '^ there is no 
resnpiection," or eH the heathen darkness, in which Paul said 
they were ^ without hope in the world." And, addressing him- 
self to this unhappy state of mind, the apostle says, — Now if 
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Christ be preadied, tliat he rose from the dead, bow saj 6ome 
of joa that there is no rcsnrrectioft of the dead ? ** ^ 

The subject, therefore, ia the general one of the resarrection 
of the human dead, in relation to vbich some of thts CorintlitaB 
church were in doubt, and even in positive disbelief* For 
some among them actnallj asserfed that ^ there is no resurrect 
tionofthedead.'' 

; This is the matter which the apostle proceeds to argue. He 
diows them that the resurrection of Christ was a truth whicb 
they must have received in order to become Christian disdples 
at alL And, taking the advantage of this admitted fact, he 
argues, — ^ But if there be no resurrection of the dead, then 
is Christ not raised ; and if Christ be not raised, jour faith is 
Tain, ye are yet in your sins/' As if he had said, the whole 
Christian theory, in such case, being built upon falsehood, 
there is no virtue in it to work the moral purpose wfaieh it 
propounds, and you are all as if Christ had not come, like the 
GentOes at large, without God and without hope in the w<Nrld. 

<<Then they also which are fallen asleep in Christ are 
perished.^ This my opponent uses as evidence that the case 
of believers only is the burden of the apostle's argument. 
Thus he makes the apostle argue in a circle, and frame vacant 
and unmeaning sentences. He would make Paul to utter the 
mere truism, that if they that arefalkn asleep in Christ are not 
raised from the dead, then they that are fallen adeep in Okriit 
tire perished. It makes the premise and the deduction all one. 
But Paul's argument is not of so' low an order. He urges 
upon the consideration of the partly Christianized Gorinthiaiis 
the corollary, that if the great doctrine of the resurreetioQ <^ 
mankind from the state of the dead, of which the visihle resur- 
rection of Christ the head of every man was presented as an 
evidence and pledge, was not a truth, then, with all the rest of 
the human dead, ^ they also who are fallen asleep in Christ 
(probably referring particularly to those who had died in «iar- 
tyrdom for the name of Christ) are perished." That is, they 
were martyra to a falsehood, and they and their-faith ar^ all as 
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notfaing. And he contiimeB, — ^ If in thid life oxAywe haT« 
liope in Christ, we are of all men most miserable." The pri* 
marj meaning of the word here rendered miserable, is rattier, 
jniuMe, As Clarke expresses it, they were most to be pitied. 
It 18 bjr a ^pitiable'' perversion that this remark of the 
ftpostle has been used by some as a support to the position that 
the Christian religion does not yield an ample reward to its tme 
servants. Paul does not say that with their hope in Christ for 
immortal life and good, they were, even in that age, of all mea 
most pitiable. They were ^ biested" above all men, lived a life 
of "joy unspeakable and full of glory," — even ^^gtatying in 
their tribulations." But, if, if, IF they had hope in Christ 
only for this life, as was the case with those to whom he ap- 
pealed, tf they received Christ as the Messiah, and bore the 
Christian name, and thus exposed themselves to all the coose*- 
quent external persecutions and disadvantages, and yet had not 
that hope immortal which should more than counterbalance all 
this, they were, in such case, of all men most to be pitied. If 
^he imagining of high worldly advantages, through a temporal 
khngdom to be set up by Christ, were the acme of their hope 
in Christ, they were doomed to reap only disappointment and 
shame. 

Proceeding with this magnificent theme, not catering to a 
mean, selfish spirit, but developing the spirit of Him who is the 
head of every man, the apostle says, '* But now is Christ risen 
from the dead, and become the first fruits (not of dead Cor- 
inthian Christians, but) of them that slept Por since by man 
came death (not the death of Corinthian Christians, but death 
as a universal fact), by man came al^ the resurrection of the 
dead." 

But here again the eagle eye of my opponent discovers a 
verbal crotchet, by which he essays to take away the hope of 
the dying and the bereaved, by limiting the power of life in 
Christ to the abolishing of death. He notes the fact, that 
^ where our translation speaks of the ^dead,' the article is 
eommonly omitted in the origmal." This, he says, <' is a mat* 
22 
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ter of flome aceoonty if tlie being made alive u. taken ai.tbe 
nsorreetion of life." Of ooarae, if it is taken as the resufreo- 
tion of damnation, the extent of it is of no account. IS^othing 
would be gained to the Destnicdonist cause bj its limitation. 
Bat if we are disposed to take thfs resurrection, as Paul pre- 
sents it, to be an introdacti<Hi of all its subjects into a life iai- 
mortal, spiritnal, heavenly, and glorious, my opponent would 
deem it of some account in the Destructionist scale to note^ 
dial ^ where our translation speaks of ' the dead,' the article 
is commonlj omitted in the original." He adds, ^^ Tiie aiiide 
is found only in verses 29 (baptised for the dead), 35, 42, 52. 
Here the righteous dead, whether a part, or all mankind, are 
doubtless intended*" ^ Datibtless.*' This is a very oompl^ 
eent assumption of tlie main question at issue, and an assump- 
tioa in favor of which there is not a hint or implication in all 
the chapter. They are all to become righteous, to be sure, in 
the resurrection life, — for they will be spiritual and glorious, 
-«— and, as Jesus said, <^ will be the children of God, being the 
^ildren of the resurrection." But to say that '< the dead," in 
the verses referred to, means only such as were righteous 
before they died, is to throw away St. Paul's testimony and 
his gospel riinning through the whole of this chapter, and 
palming upon him a theory which he would have resisted with 
as much spirit as he resisted the violence of Ananias, Acts, 
xxii. 3. 

'^ The dead," is a general and unlimited expression, referring 
to the deceased of the human kind ; and there is no circum- 
stance to limit it, in either of the verses in this chapter, except 
the 29th. ''Else what shall they do who are baptized for the 
dead, if the dead rise not at all ? Why are they then baptized 
for the dead ?" Here the human transaction referred to will 
restrict the term to those in substitution for whom the rite of 
baptism was received by a living friend. But this refers it 
more probably to those who died outside, than in, the Christian 
church. For reference is obviously made here to a custom 
• which is adinowledged fo have at one time prevailed in the 
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chnrelK, of haptnmg a liiitig person in tiM aleiid of one wbt^ 
bad di^ nnbaptizedt And these unbapHzed persons were OMMSt 
likely to hare been unbetieyers and non-prolessors. 

But as it respects the want of the article in the Greek, in 
most of the eases where onr tranaladon speaks of ^ the dead," 
my opponent knows that the substantive, in the plural, mclndes 
the article, being a noun of multitude, meaning the daatL 
And, generally, to read it in English without the artide, wwM 
present clumsy specimens of readings 

But we will accompany St. Paul to his eliaunc: ^Ihrat 
in Adean all die^ wen so in Ohrist shaH cH bt madg aKve/* 
Haring already exposed the violence which ipy opponent does 
to the whole connection hj assiuning that the case of dsceased 
Oiristians was the only matter of concern with the Ck>rmthi- 
ans, and the burden of this extensive apostolical argument, I 
need not spend time on his new version of this 22d verse, 
which makes it to read, ^ For as theff (the deceased Corinthian 
believers) all die In Adam, even so in Christ shall they all be 
made alive." If St. Peter ever had such a thought as this flit 
through his brain, he haa left no record of it, here or elsewhere. 
But my opponent is not himself- satisfied with the metamor- 
phosis of the apostle, and he tries another experiment He 
says, ^Tet granting that the word ^aU,' in the first member of 
the verse, applies to all the children of Adam, it may, in the 
second member, apply to all the ^ children of Grod ' in Christ, and 
to none others." Now it is sufficient for us to say, that St. Paul 
is guilty of no such hesitating, docking, ofi-and-on testimony. 
He was never ^ corrupted from the simplicity that is in Christ." 
He presents here, in a durect and intelligible manner, the rela- 
tions, respectively, of the two federal heads, to mankind, and 
the nature of the inheritance which we have in each. And 
he honors the second federal head as sustaining a relation to 
humanity as extensive as the first, and infinitely more interest- 
ing. ** For as in Adam all die" — all what, or whom? All 
that die in Adam ? All that believe in Christ ? All Jews ? 
all Gentiles? No^ all. such tampering is as silly as it is irrev- 
erent Bvwjbody knowi.that mefi k the aubstmtive under- 
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ttoad itt (his case, aa bdoagiaf; to cr mvolved in the tena^B. 
^ As in Adun all men die ; eyen bo in ChriBt shall all men be 
made aliTe.** This rich testimony stands out here, as clear 
and decisive in its sense as the sun in its light ; and the efforts 
of men to blot out the sun in the heayens with a wet sponge, 
ooald not have been more futile than have been their efforts to 
blot oat the light of this witness of Jesus. Men may be iob- 
fietted by their eccksia^cal relations to give us a great, broad 
Adam, and a little, narrow Christ; but such men were not 
God's counaallors in the device of the gospel scheme. 

We have seen most clearly, in our study of the general 
flpirtt and purpose of the Saviour's mission as exhitHted in the 
Seriptures, that the bestowment of life and good upon man- 
kind through him is to be a« extensive, and mare abundant, 
than the reign of death and evil through the Adamic or earthly 
nature. And, as it respects the reading of men as involved in 
^he word aU in this 22d veise, the same apostle fills out the ex- 
pression, in treating the same subject of the relation to man- 
kind sustained respectively by the two Adams as federal hea4a» 
in Bom. v. IB. " Therefore, as by the offence of one, judg- 
ment came upon all men to condemnation; even so, by the 
righteousness of one, the free gifl came upon all men unto justi- 
ficaiion of life." It would not be in place for me to detain the 
reader here with an exposition of the sense and manner in 
which the offence of one brought the judgment of condemna- 
tion upon all men, and in which the righteousness of the other 
federal head shall be effectual upon all men unto the justifica- 
tion of life. The matter now in hand is the equal extensive- 
nesB of the relation of Christ to mankind as their head, with 
that of Adam, — and the sufficiency of God's purpose and grace 
in Christ to cover and exterminate the reign of death and eviL 

But my opponent loves Destruction ism, and he has y^ an- 
other expedient for screening it from the utterly annihilating 
force of the gospel woixi in the chapter before us. He says i — 

"But admitting that the word * all' applies, in the second 
clause, to the wliole human race, we find in the next verse a 
diatiaction which may imiriy 4 reBi»m|etian of soro * to eon* 
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demiMtbn.' 'But every man m Im own order; Christ tUe 
first fruits, afterwards ihei^ that are Chrtsfs, at his coming.' 
Here it seems to be implied that tiiere are some who are not 
Christ's." 

It is sufficient to remark here, that nothing is implied in the 
order of the harvest referred to, which denotes a distinction * 
of character and condition in the resurrection state. On tlie 
present admission tlie 22d verse declares the resurrection to 
life in Christ of all men. Then the next verse adds, " But 
every man in his own order." There were two oi'ders in tlie 
harvest conducted under the Mosaic rule, viz : th^ firet fruits, 
and the general harvest. And the Divine acceptance of the 
first fruits signified the blessing of the whole harvest So here, 
in the universal resurrection ; — Christ the first fruits ; then 
the great harvest, that is, all men, being all Christ's, — his by 
gift, — and in another sense his by purchase, as he gave him- 
self a ransom for all, — and members of his mystic body, he 
being the head of every man, — all shall be made alive at his 
coming. Whether this coming is progressively to every man 
subsequent to mortal dissolution, through the working of the 
power of life, — or whether it be simultaneously rtt a future 
time, — the result is the same. They shall be made alive in 
Chritt ; so that, as they die in Adam through an inheritance 
of the Adamic or earthly nature, they shall live in Christ in 
an inheritance of the heavenly nature of which he is the repre- 
sentative. And the condition of that resurrection life is beauti- 
fully described in verses 42-49. 

But here is another testimony of St. Paul on the subject of 
the resurrectioii, which sweeps away with a direct aim and a 
discriminative expression, all the mists of doubt wliich learned 
art for a bad cause has attempted to throw over the universality 
of the work of life in the destruction of death in victory. 

^And have hope toward God, which they themselves also 
allow, that there shall be a resurrection of the dead, both of 
the just and unjust." Acts xxiv. 15. 

!• Here let it be distinctly observed, that in the first place, 
22* 
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Pliiil amioiiiioes &e fmynineBt and dutine^rB doctrine of tfce 
gospel in the usoal New Testament manner ; to wit, "' tkai there 
slial] be a resurrection of the dead.** This means preciselj: 
what ^ the resorrection of the dead " always means, from the 
month of Jeoas and the pens of his apostles. And now we 
will withhold the special and interpretative parts of tltis pas- 
sage, until we haYO afforded the expert in human theology an 
opportunity to ply to it his instruments of Bible torture^ and 
Bible contraction. And in this work he will vehemently ni^e 
the fact, that in the CHriginal of this verse tlie article is wanling, 
and it should therefore b^ read, dead persons. Nothing more, 
therefore, is taught in this passage, than that there sliall be 
a leflunection of dead persons, — that is, some dead persons, 
*— meaning, of course, the righteous. And tiience he will 
quote, upon the run, a score of fragmentary texts wl^re some 
distinguishing favor is spoken of as appertaining to the right- 
eous, or to those that believe. But before we spend the day- 
in hunting over those fragments in their connections, to ascer- 
tain the various subjects of discourse to which tliey belong, we 
will hear St Paul's whole testimony in this passage before us. 

2. *^ Both of the just and unjust" Why should St Paul, iit 
this instance, have taken this particular pains, seemingly per- 
forming a work of supererogation, by going so fully into 
detail; in the way of defining his position on the doctrine of 
the resurrection? Was it by the dictates of the spirit of 
prophecy, foreseeing what sad work the selfisliness and hard- 
heartedness of men would in a future age strive to make, by 
perversion and limitation, of the fullest and richest gospel 
teachings ? Or were there some half-converted Sadducees of 
his time, who, from saying ^* there is no resurrection," came to 
admit the resurrection of their party, who must always be ^ the 
just ? " Wluitever may have been the immediate protnpter 
of Paul at the time, I am gi*atefully impi*esscd that there is a 
providence in it, giving us this explicit explanation, which is an 
effective bar against the limitation to a party of the immortal 
resurrection. He distinctly explains that the Christian doctrine 
of the resorrection embraces all men, of M characters, right- 
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eons ttnd vmrigbieGHS. And th» is t&e dootriiie whidi is die 
burden of the discnssion through the whole of that glorious 
flUeenth chapter of First Corinthians. 

But then shall not the unrighteous come up hy the resurrec- 
ikm into a lif^ which shall be bat a protracted throe of agonj, 
t& terminate aHer a long time in the destruction of their be* 
ing? Nb« Ift such the ^ }i& and ifnmortalitj brought to light 
through the gospel ? ^ — tlie ^ graec and truth which csme bj 
Jesus Christ?" — the ^good tidings of great joy which shall 
be to all pe<^le ? " No» '^ Let God be true, and every maa 
a liar." No ; I challenge all' the schools of biblieal critics in 
Ghristendoixi, to produce the evidence of any other 'tlian two 
states of existence to nuin; to wit, the natural and the spiritual; 
ihe earthly and the heavenly ; the corruptible and the inoornip- 
^ye ; the mortal and the immoi^tal ; tlie likeness of Adam; and 
ihe likeness- of Christ. Destructionists talk long and loud of 
the Orthodox absurdity of eternal life in death, i^ mwi in im* 
BBorfBiitjr, suffering a living, eternal death. But to say tlmt^ 
when as in Adam all die, even so in Christ shall all be made 
aliT«, — that when all men, tlte just tmd the unjust, shall be 
raised f>om the state of death, spiritual, incorruptible, immor* 
tal, h^ivenly, and glorious, tlien the greater part shall corrupt, 
agonize, and die oS forever, — this is the sublimation of ab* 
surdity. 

3. But the apostle sets due guard (gainst this cornaption 
of the higher life, by another phi'ase in this some address 
to Felix. **And liave hope toward God.*' The resurrection 
of the dead, all the dead, even of the unjust, was a subject 
of grateful and joyful hope to tlie noble and warm-hearted 
Christian apostle. 

Professor Hudson, noticing our argument from tliis hope in 
our discussion with Dr. Adams, says : — 

*• The Scriptures elsewhere speak of things partly good and 
partly evil as a matter of thanks. There is an apparent in- 
stance in Rom. vi. 17 : " God be thanked, that ye were the 
servants of sin ; but ye have obeyed from the heart that fonn 
of doctrine which was.delivei^ unto you." A gainer exam* 
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pie ooeon in tli^ 156th Fi<alin: ^ Oh, gire thanks . . . (oh«i^ 
that smote Egypt in their first-born; . . • and slew famous 
kings; for his mercy endureth forever." Such thanksgiving 
seems at least as misanthropic as Paul's ' hope ' in questson/* 

Bot these references fail enturely to show anj parallel of the 
purely fiendish spirit which is ascribed to Paul by forcing upon 
him the hope which both Dr. Adams and Prof. Hudson ascribe 
to him. We are surprised that our friend takes the words 
quoted from Paul to the Romans in the sense he gives them. 
We think the common sense of Christendom will accept the 
rendering of the London Improved Version, as follows : ^^ But 
thanks be to God, that though' je were the servants of sin, jet 
ye have obeyed from the heart the form of doctrine to which 
ye were delivered over." 

David's thanksgiving to God for his judgment upon £gypt» 
by which he foiled the purpose of her monarch to destroy 
Israel, is a case which bears no shade of resemblance to the. 
hope which has been charged upon Paul. When our enemies 
plot our ruin, it is matter of joy if Providence averts from us 
the blow, even if it be by causing it to fall upon the enemies' 
heads. But my friend alleges that St. Paul, when voluntarily 
stating before his opposers tiie sublime doctrine of the gospel, 
took particular pains to designate a major portion of his fellow- 
men, who never injured him nor wished his injury, and many 
of whom never injured any one, with reference to whom he 
hoped that God would not permit them to sleep on the sleep of 
death, but that he' would raise them up for the mei*e sake of 
tormenting them a wliile, more or less, and killing them off 
again finally and forever I What man who has a human heart, 
especially a Christian heart, if he could believe that Paul 
had such a satanic heart as that, would ever want to read his 
writings again ? 

It avails my opponent nothing to name calamities which we 
could not hope for, but which nevertheless do come. He 
knows our faith enjoys the assuraiice that even all those un- 
desirable calamities and evils which God ordains he will over- 
rule for good. Yet even with tj^is view of the final oveiTuling 
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of Gody we should be taken to be madmen or fiends if we 
should distinguish those calamities as separate events, and say 
we hope for them. Mr. H. indeed exhibits this feeling, when 
he says, "I should never have hoped for the Lisbon earth- 
quake." This is a creditable protestation. But Paul did hope 
for the resurrection of the unjust And he signalizes the 
resurrection of this portion of humanity as peculiarly a subject 
of Christian hope, and that in and of itself. It is so. For 
-when, unto them respectively, death is swallowed up in vic- 
tory, tears shall be wiped away from off all their faces. 

Mr. H., in this connection, throws in the expression, ^^ Now 
Christ very strongly asserted some sort of twofold resurrec- 
tion, — of well-doers to life and of evil-doere to condemnation. 
Does the latter sound like a thing desirable ?" Again : ^' The 
resurrection of the unjust, though it be unto condemnation, 
and to the ^ second death,' " etc. We had not expected this 
sort of running together of detached fragments of different pas- 
sages which relate to entirely different subjects, from a bibli- 
cal scholar not utterly creed-bound. There is no such thing 
taught in the Bible, as the initiation of any portion of man- 
kind into a state of condemnation, or into a ^ second death," by 
the immortal resurrection. The uniform testimony of the gos- 
pel in relation to the future life disallows such a monstrosity. 
But, let it be remarked, that, even the temporal evils which 
were signified by the coming forth from, not hades, but mne^ 
mioiSf unto condemnation, were never spoken of by Christians 
as subjects of Christian hope. Jesus wept in view of these 
calamities which he saw that some of his people would suffer ; 
and St Paul was in much heaviness and sorrow in considera- 
tion of them. But for the resurrection of the dead, even of the 
unjusty Paul devoutly hoped. It was a prominent and soul- 
inspiring doctrine of the gospel, for which he was called in' 
question. 
But here is a sentence which appalls us : — 

"But if their resurrection be itself the overflowing of the 
fountain of life, if they who * will not come to Christ that they 
may have life ' do yet in spite of themselves get more than 
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they wtili, BO that thejr die "by imtalAents msid er^i iditt luird, I 
ean rejoice ia all the frelenuMMnd life tli^ hftve.'* 

I Imrdlj know how to express the emotions &£ fee^ng^SuSUlA 
hj this remarkable sentence. (I fear lest mj ^ithfulne^ vntk 
mj friend's sentiments and manner of argument, sliould be con* 
strued into discourtesy towards him personally. But I wonM 
liave my ingenuous expressions of personal regard which were 
given in tlie outset suffice on that pomt, and would liatne the 
reader give his attention now entirely to principles and argu- 
ments.) In respect to the last quoted expression of views and 
feelings, wlren 1 recall to mind the pleasant countenance and 
genial soul of my friend, I wonder that the expression could 
ever have rolled from his pen. At firgt I thought it was a 
falsification of the Scripture adage, ** A sweet fountain cannot 
send forth bitter waters.** But on reflection I perceive that the 
relation of cause and efffect holds good even here. For the 
sentence under notice came from an adequate and kindred 
cause, which was not his own good heart, but the fiendish ci«i^ 
in his head. 

Let us analyze the sentence. In the first place, the resur- 
rection power is represented as " the overflowing of the foun- 
tain of life," sending down a flood of life which lias no reference 
to individuals, but to the mass, causing to germinate and vege- 
tate into a perfect and ever-enduring, existence those whose 
virtues in this life lefl an unction in their mortal remains suffi- 
cient to absorb it in adequate fulness, — and furthermore flow- 
in|^ over upon the sleeping ashes of little children and adult 
unbelievers whose virtues had embalmed them with no such 
unction, and revivifying titem too. But upon these it shall not 
act with an assimilating force, but with a quickening force that 
shall animate antagonisms and produce violent contortions, and 
force from their agonized bosoms, especially with referenee to 
this '^ second instalment *' of life, the exclamations framed ht 
them by Dr. Young : — 

" Father of mercies ! why from silent earth 
Didst tliou awake and curse me into birth 1 
Fash into being a reverse of thee. 
And animate a clod with misery V* 
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"iRoilfng^iii YBngeaoee, stragg^girkh pain/' 

petbsps for agee, tfaej will **dhby instalmeiKts, and di« bard ;^ 

and Prof. H. ^ can rejoice in all the pretemattiral life they 

bave ! " If the Professor himself should be so fortunate, whichy 

according to his theory is uncertain, as to leave a sufficient 

nnction in his bones for (he assimilating process of " the over- 

fiofwing of the fountain of life " to work him into a perfect and 

ever-«ndaring organism, and his dear child, who fell asleep in 

death with a kiss of lore, and an expressed wish to meet his 

loved father i^in, falls a little short of the requisite degree of 

virtue, comes forth a monster, animated by this " preternatural 

life ^ with misery, rolling up his bloodshot eyes with imploring 

gaze upon his observant father and all the powers of heaven, 

for some medicinal appliance that shall give him relief, but 

supplicating all in vain — wearing away long years or ages in 

writhings of anguish and bowlings of torment, and at length, 

worn and wasted, " dies by instalments and dies hard," — the 

good Professor " can rejoice in all this preternatural life " thus 

forced upon his son, which was a protracted throe of agony ! 

Gentle reader, do not judge my friend rashly, as if an evil 
spirit had taken away his heart of flesh and given him a heart 
of stone. This is not the language of his heart. It is an echo 
of his creed, which has not penetrated his heart, but only his 
head. He has a heart which will never rest until his faith 
shall be enlarged and exalted. 

Mr. H. puts forth this inquiry : — 

** Why should Universalists dwell so much on * the resurrec- 
tion of the dead, both of the just and unjust' (Acts xxiv. l«o), 
as KUrcdy while tliey take as simply moral or spiritual the words 
in John v. 28, 29 ? — ' All that are in the graves shall hear his 
voice, and shall come forth ; they that have done good unto the 
resurrection of life ; and they that have done evil unto the 
resurrection of condenmation.' '' 

This questi<m was answered long before he asked it That 
*^ the resurrection of the dead,'' in the discourse of Paul re- 
ferred tOy is the literal resurrection, is a fact standing out in all 
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the language in which it is uttered, and the circumstanees and 
surroundings. But that, not ^ the resurrection of the dead" 
from Aodes, but coming forth from mnemiatSj the sepulchres, 
some to life and some to condemnation, in John v., in parallel 
with the awaking from the dust, in Dan. xii., which is plainly 
interpreted by connections as referring to the judgment which 
should terminate the Jewish age ; — that this event, I say, is 
not the literal resurrection, is so clearly manifest by the lan- 
guage and character of the description, and the subject of dis- 
course introductory to it, that some of the ablest commentators 
whose creed would have derived aid from the construction of 
it as literal, have been constrained by honest conviction to re- 
ceive it as figurative, and as refening to the same event to 
which we apply it. 

For a full and critical discussion of this passage in John t^ 
and of " the resurrection of the just," and of the great doctrine 
of the immortal resurrection of the human dead, see the Adams 
and Cobb Discussion, chapter iii., before referred to. 

In my next chapter, I will examine the DestrucCioniats' 
argument for the destruction of the resurrection of life. 
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CHAPTER IV, 

TilE DESTBUCTIONISTS' DIRECT BIBLK ARGUMENT FOR 
ANNIHII.ATION. 

TtAViNG exhibited the great gospel doctrine of tbe resnr* 
rei^on, which cotnprises the future immortal life of all the 
Adamic family, and having also exposed the fyAUtf of all 
«fibrts to corrupt, limit, or flitter away this snhlime doctrine ^f 
** grace and truth," 1 will now devote a brief chapter to an in- 
speeiion g£ tlte direct proofs which Destnictiontsts put forward 
in snpport of their hypothesis ; to wit, that there is a work of 
dtoth and destruction to succeed the resurrection, and make' a 
final prey of countless millions of the resarrectioned offspriig 
of God for whom Christ died, 

tn my chapter i. of this Discussion, I reviewed iM mnch of 
my opponent's argument from ^ the general tenor of the Scrip* 
ture language," as would make natural death the destractioa 
of the whole being ; and in the same connection I flhowed how 
clearly the obvious sense of the passages he quotes to illastrate 
the Scripture usage of the verbs to perish and to he destnyedy 
and the substantives perdition and destruetiony forbids their 
s^ptication to a remediless extinguishment of existence, either 
before ov after the resurrection; But now I come to examitie 
the direct proofe, alleged ft«m the Scriptures, of destruction 
after the resurrection. 

And here I lay down my pen, and repemse what Prof. 
Hudson has presented us, with a direct reference to this point, 
— and I confess Hmt I am at a loss to decide what he really 
imends to have his Scripture quotations and references dgnify. 
He gives ns numerous references to Scripture texts whijii rec- 
ognize a dMferenee between the character and oonditioQ tyf die 
righteous and t!ie ^cked, the believer and the tmbelfever^ 
23 
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Mtnewliere or other ; bat what distiiict pmht in coDtzwenj be 
moans to make those texts establish, I am at a loes to deter- 
mine. This mach, howerer, I am authorized bj his own fram- 
ing of the main matter of discnssion between ns, to omelude 
that he aims on the whole to maintain ; viz., *^71ie uUer txUne- 
H<m of aa unregenercUe portion of hurnctn beings J* And if he 
h$B anj Scripture quotations at all for the proof of thid affirm 
ative position of his, we maj expect to find the strongest of 
them in the Sd section of his chapter ill. And here is the 
passage which he seems to fasten on as the most decisive ; — 

Matt X* 28. '< Fear not them which kill the bodj, bat are 
not able to kill the soul ; but rather fear him which is able to 
destroy both soul and bodj in hell." Compare Luke xi. 5. 

In my discussion with Dr. Adams, chapter i., section ii., 
the reader will find a full exposition of the philology, and 
Scripture usage throughout, of gehenna^ and a critical and ex- 
egetical explanation of the entire expression of this particular 
passage. It is unnecessary, therefore, that I repeat the same 
in this place. Indeed, I do not see that Prof. H. undertakes 
to fault my exposition of this passage. Referring to the view 
which I maintain in that exposition, which takes the word 
^ soul " (psuke) in the sense of the animal life, and the phrase 
'' soul and body " to be proyerbial, and the whole phrase in 
hand to denote an utter destruction, temporally, — he concludes 
that, '^ in a Bible that says nothing about an immortal soul, this 
interpretation is quite formidable." But he adds, ^ Admitting 
the phrase to be proverbial, it remains to be shown that the 
destruction named spares a principle of immortality, of which 
the Scriptures say nothing." Again he says, ^ It will remain 
for the Universalist to show that the Jews who suffered that 
punishment have any resurrection, either to ^ everlasting life ' 
or to immortality." 

If it were not that I had great confidence in the honor and 
integrity of my opponent, I should have queried here whether 
his purpose in such suggestions were to enli^ten or to confuse. 
Surely, he could not have supposed that these suggestions im- 
ply any argument against the Universalist faith, or in favor of 
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ultimate anoifailation. When it is admitted that the jMtcfe is 
the animal life, and that the destraction of p$uke and iO$M 
in gekenna denotes '' an utter destraction, temporallj," then, ao 
far as this passage is concerned, that is all. And if there is 
an J argument for further destruction to preclude resurrection, 
in the sajing that *^ it remains to he shown that the destruction 
named spares a principle of immortality," or ^^ that the Jews 
wbo suffered that punishment have any resurrection, either to 
everlasting life or to immortalitj," then the same argument is 
good against all recovery and all human immortality. When* 
ever the passage is read, <* In the day that thou eatest thereof 
thon shalt surely die," it may he replied that " it remains to 
be shown that they who suffer this death have any resurrec* 
tion.** When the passage is read, *' The righteous perisheth, 
and no man layeth it to heart," we may gravely urge that ** it 
remains to be shown that, perishing, as the righteous^ do, the 
destruction spares any principle of immortality." There were 
no end to confusion in this line of argument 

I repeat, when it is conceded that the destruction in the 
scripture before us is temporal destruction, nothing further 
can be argued from this passage. And as it respects the res* 
urrection of the subjects of this " punishment of gehenna," we • 
proved in the preceding "chapter ^^ that there shall be a res* 
urrection of the dead, both of the just and unjust." And that 
there shall be another and more terrible destruction beyond 
the resurrection, is an assumption of my opponent, of which 
we are looking for proof. And surely that proof cannot be 
found in the record of a case of destruction which precedes the 
resurrection. 

But, for this, my friend risks' yet another effort upon the 
passage before us. Taking our view of ^ gehenna punishment '* 
as ^ signifying simply the severest judgment," he argues from 
this its reference to ultimate annihilation, because that is 
severer than temporal destruction. Now there is danger of 
stretching an ailment so unnaturally as to break it My 
friend runs this hazard in the present instance. If he may 
argue against us, that final annihilation must be denoted by th^ 
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Bt «f gAeainy'* Ibeotaw ttat is^fsiwrar i 
jky tte OcthoiAz ttay^ wUh Ibe saose plaft, taguB that 
tomest 18 46ooted bjk, toeaose this, Is yet wverer 
tfum sDnibiUitlon. . He wiU hence see tiust tlxarp is ooetfety 
jo da psrt i n g fWmi the nde of ficdqptaie intcrpretatioii bj a jost 
WBen we ikid ibat, to the Jews, fay adoptioa and 
, igehMwa became an emhlett ef the sorest ^aiaiaity tt 
sewBvflit imnififamenty this finding does not involve tfaeemeeft- 
sion diat it was, in the usi^ txf their prophets, an emhiem of 
the i^atest evil that an almi^ly aod eoQaizig fiex^ coold pas* 
Hibly devise. That which was isignified hj st was the soirest of 
teal jad^ments of which God's spirit infi|»red theax to wun 
the people. 

. Mr. Hu^bon'a quotations from the Targmns and TaZmnd,^ 
axpi BB si ons some of which seem to import the {doetnnc of 
aidottte destmctioa to some of mankind, and which oonstroe 
•oaie passages of the prophets as indicating that doatxin^ a» 
of no value in this discussion. We were all well aware, £qs 
ear divine teacher had told us so^ that the Jewish nd^faies, 
even of his time inculcated sentiments which they presnmed 
to denominate annotations on the Scriptures, which w^re not 
oidy nnaathoriaed bj the law, bat even perverted and &ktfied 
the law, and made it void.* But «even these petnr^rters of 
God'fe word, in obr Saviour's time, had not corrupted the use of 
l^dieaoa'to the embleBoiziog of any other than, tempoital frauH 
ishmenls. ^ I%e Talmud is ageneral name of records saade of 
the tssidunioal traditions, which were specially and ]>e{>eatediy 
condemned by Jesus, in such manner as I have just noticed, 
and against the reception of which he expressly warned his 
disciples. These records wei^ made in fragments, at different 
times, and were not completed until the sepond or third c^« 
tury, ov later. We cannot admit them as !New Testament 
eommentaries. But the Talmud' does not i^ply gehenna to 
anyafter^eath condition. And the earliest Tai^gma, tar xab^ 



• Matt. XV. 3, 6 ; Mark rii. 9, 13; Matt. xui. 6, 11. W; MatkviO. »; 
t<iiks.aii. 1. 
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biiiicsl'iM»r«phi&ae aad amnttenfiity of SeriptCire^. wblcb iim^9$ilt 
sudi a lis* of gebeaoa^ that ^ J<nuUhqn Ben Uzti4y tf#s {^pob^ 
ably edmpoaed aa kte fts tbe fourth century, or }ater.* 

Agttb^ speaking of Schleusner^s statement, wliich id qaotedf 
int^ our exposiiioa referred to bj the note at IhQ fool; of >hi% 
page, tiiat among the Jews ^any severe pinushmeat, ospe? 
eiaify a ^(nBfteM kind of death, was denominated gi^eimdy^ 
Mr. H. sajs^ ^ Setdag out from this view, we naturatij inqairer 
how the Jews themselves came to use the term gejiennch . It^ 
general hnport is likely to appear in their traditions, thoQgh in,. 
these tsaditions may be many things foolish and puerile." T<3t 
this Treply that, as just remarki^ the use of gehenna as a& 
emblem or a descriptive name of any state of punishment be* 
yond temporal destruction, had not crept iaio the Jewish tradw 
tiona is oar Saviour's time. And how it came to be so Dsed 
hy Jewish i^abbies in later times, as they popularized and io? 
tended the Tartarian machinery of partially adopted he^ben 
fables, is a question easily answered. . When any sect,, holding 
the Scrlptdre^ dther Old Testament or New, or boUi, as reli- 
gious authority, adopts, a new dogma, they tiaturally hunt over 
their SJacred Book for phraseology which they may maie, tQ 
apply to their adopted dogma* Just so did the early gentile 
Chrisdan teachers, after the age of special in$pirati(m. Thejr 
came under the Christian denomination by receiving the testi? 
mony of ihe Messiahship of Jesus, and the Christian Scriptures 
89 dieir text-book* But they brought with them, and this of 
necessi^, much of the Eastern philosophies io which they were 
educated and of whicli they had been teachers, fuid explained 
much of the- Scriptures by those philosophies. An instroctive 
iastanee of this lund is quoted by my opponent, Affirmative^ 
e. iv. § ^ Of Justia Martyr^ who was a Platonic philosopher 
before ocxKversion to the Christian name, he says, '^He rer* 
garded man as on probation during life, awaiting a judgment 
after the resurrection. ^ Plato,' he says, ' held that the wicked 

''For particular information on the dates of the Targnm», see our Dls* 
curion wiHb Bf. AcUmS) o. i. 4 2, before refensd to. 
28* 
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will stand before Minos and Rhodamantbus, to be punisKed hj 
tiiem* We hold the same event, but before Christ as judge." 
Here we have a specimen of the earlj presumption, perhaps it 
maj have been the first instance, of perverting the testimoaiei 
of the New Testament on judgm^it, by applying them, not to 
the subjects to which the inspired teachers applied them, but 
to the fabulous transactions of the fabulous regions of the Pk- 
tonic poesy and philosophy. And I thank my opponent for 
the truthful remark, that " the 6.evere faith was a borden to 
Justin's own mind. Yet the opinion, being once expressed, in 
an hour of darkness, and in a book of philosophy to make it 
respectable, was able to hold its way in the church." And it 
is in the kindest spirit that I invite my worthy friend to re- 
examine himself, how far his own application of the Scripture 
testimonies on judgment and retribution is but the holding iU 
way in his mind of the practices of half-heathenized Jews and 
half-Christianized heathen. But more of this when we come 
to the Historical Chapter. 

In respect to the destrtiction of sotd and hody in ff^tenna, 
Prof. H. refers to the exposition of Rev. H. Ballou, 2d, D. D-, 
as admitting that ^' the danger here described is annihilation." 
Dr. Ballou does, indeed, erroneously as we have long believed, 
explain the destruction of soul and body in gehenna to import 
annihilation, or the destruction of the very principle of exist- 
ence along with the body. But he does not admit that there 
was any danger of the execution of such extinction of being on 
the disciples. He explains it as a simple reference to the 
Divine power, as where it is said, " God is able of these stones 
to raise up children to Abraham." He does not admit that 
there is any more probability of the literal occurrence of one 
event than of the other. But I agree with Mr. Hudson that 
there was real danger of the occurrence of the destruction here 
signified, and what that destruction is I have explained in a 
manner satisfactory to myself, in the chapter and section of my 
discussion with Dr. Adams, before repeatedly cited. 

But, so far as it respects my opponent's use of this passage 
of Scripture in direct proof of destruction beyond the resuneo- 
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tiDiTy I need have said but a word upon it. In the advocacj of 
a theory which denies that man has any soul that survives the 
Assokition of the hodv, and tenaciouslj maintains that the 
FS17KS is the ammal life, it is merdy farcical to talk of the 
destruction of the psuke and soma in gehenna, as denoting 
more than temporal destruction. 

In respect to the figurative use of gehenna, Mr, Hudson 
says, ** Universalists maintain that the special punishment of 
gehenna was accomplished in the destruction of Jerusalem, in 
fulfilment of the prophecies in Jer. vii. 31-34 ; xix. ^13. It 
seems to me difficult to refer all the passages that contain 
the expression, particularly James iii. 6, to that particular 
event." This is (unintentional on his part) a misrepresenta- 
tion. True, we find, in the destruction of the Jewish city, 
church, and polity, the fulfilment of the special .prophecies of 
the punishment of gehenna, that is, of the judgment which 
should make that city like Tophet, in ghe hen Hirmam, But 
we do not maintain that gehenna, in the Jewish Hsage, em- 
blemized nothing else but that particular judgment. In our- 
discussion with Dr. Adams wc adopt the statement of Sehleus*. 
ner above quoted ; and we add, what eminent biblical critics 
have substantially said, that the valley of Hinnom having 
become a scene of loathing -to the JeWf>, it was used as an 
emblem of whatever was odious and fruitful of evil. And this 
view of its metaphorical use makes its application by James 
most strikingly appropnate, describing the unruly tongue as 
set on fire of gehenna ; and likewise its use by Jesus in his 
description of the converts of the Pharisees, who were twofold 
more the children of gehenna than their teachers. 

Mr. Hudson's next and last Scriptui-e proof direct to the 
present question, that of destruction after the resurrection to 
life from the dead, or from the *state of death, is the following : 

2 Pet. iL 12 : " But these, as natural brute beasts, made to 
be taken and destroyed, speak evil of the things they under- 
stand not ; and shall utterly perish in their own corrupticm.** 

I Inferred to this, and sufficiently commented upon it, in 
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ch^ tf itt diaeoflug Ae aMoasiptkn thst aiin9iiIfltio& k A« 
penakj of ain. But tins passage so natmall j expiains itself 
— thai is, it so literaDy describas a destruction which would 
natonillj result from the corruptions of life with &e pmraenfr 
flpokeo tty that no thoroagh biblical stndoDt oould think for a 
moment of inferring from it any thing else but temposal de- 
stmctioii* 

Bot my opponent says: ^ Granting for argoment^js sakey 
that this refers to a temporal destruction.? For argatmen£s 
Make f We don't want any sach granting. We want, first of all, 
to know what yo|i will insist upon for trtUh^s sake. If you 
think this means any thing more than temporal destruction^ 
give ns at least one reason for thinking so. Bat we will hear 
yon throu^. ^ Granting, £oir argument's sake, that this refers 
to temporal destroction, it will remain for the Uniyersahst to 
ahow that the phrase ^ shall utterly perish ' allows a snbsequenl 
ivanrrection to immortality." This is virtually the same de^ 
mand upon Uniyerssdists made in a case jnst before noticed* in 
relation to the destruction of soul and body in gehenna. And 
I repeal my answer here : The recovery fi-om ail temporal 
destmctlons is found in tliat sublime sid)ject of Christie h4ig» 
m Godf to wit, ^ the resurrection of the dead, both of the just 
and unjust" It is for another and final destruction beyond 
this victory of life, that we are looking, and looking too, thank 
Grod, in vain ! And this is the main question between me and 
my learned opponent, whether, after death &hall be swallowed 
up iq the victory of life, that victory of iife shall be transient 
^d shall itself be swallowed up in tlie victoiy of death, and 
death's second victory shall be final. I greatly and pioosly 
vigoiee that I have not his affidnative side of this question 
9pon my mind or heart. 

77ie Second Diath. 

"' But I have passed over, for the sake of more conveniently 
giving it attention here, Pi*of. Hudson's argument from the 
second death. He cites the following passage . 
[< B^.iL. 10^ 11 : "Be thou faithful unto dealh, and I ^ 
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^Te thee a cnyim of IHK He that faadi an ear, let bin faa^s ^ 
igwhtd the spirit saitb unto the ebiuclies. He that overeonetifc 
sball mt be hurt of the second dealb." 
On thn he anfrfsfies as follows : •— 

^.The phrase ^ second death,' which is here contrasted with 
* a crown of life,' occurs in three other places in this hook, 
-where it is put in contrast with * resurrection,' * hook of life,' 
and * water of life.' It was also common among the Jews, 
and the foHowing examples go to show that it meant extinction ' 
of being : * Every idolater, who says that there is another God 
besides me, I will slay with the second death, from which no 
xnan can come to life again.' (Pirke R. Elieser, c. 34.) ^Let 
Keuben live, and not die the second death, by which the un- 
godly die in the world to come.* (Targum of Jerusalem on 
I>eut. xxxiii. 6.) ' This hath been decreed by the Lord» that - 
this sia shall not be forgiven them, until they die the seoond 
death.' (Targum on Isa. xxii. 14.)" 

This is putting one's self to a labor for proof of the ultimate 
destruetion of man, which is worthy of a better cause. Bat 
that better cause would require ho such labor. The essential : 
doctrines of Gliristianity stand out in bold relief in the New. 
Testament. Nevertheless, we object not to a &ir and scholarly r 
reference td the language and customs of the age of Jesus and 
his apostles on the earth, for aid in the construction of raro' 
and doubtful phrases in the New Testament But we muati 
pay due regard to the date of tlie writings we quote, whether^ 
contemporary with or subsequent to that of the New Testament 
recorda; and if we find a phrase in the New Testament which, 
may possibly have been borrowed from contemporary qsaige» it. 
is in^ortant that we examine whether it were borrowed for 
the purpose otaUeHing or repudiaiing the vulgar idea attached: 
to it. 

Let us examine the course of argument pursued in this ease 
by my opponent. 

In the first place, he goes to the book of Bevelation for 
phraseology which is not found in any other part of the Bible, 
and 8^^ in thk an explanation of other Scripturea to fiivoc: 
hk irisliM This it vmrening tha. geomiL rale oiUUioit 
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crhles, who agree that we maj go to ** Bevelation ** for iBnstrar 
tkni of the-plain doctrines of the odier Scriptures, but not for 
proof of a new doctrine. In accordance with this schoiaiiy 
view, Mr. J. P. Blancfaard, a popular theologian of the Destrtic- 
tionist order in this citj, in his pamphlet on ^ The Future Life " 
before referred to, says, p. 7 : — 

^ In this investigation, no reference will be made to the book 
called * Revelation of St. John,' at the close of the New Tes- 
tament, as that book is expressly visionary ; and, if intended 
as a prophecy in symbols, no certain inference can be drawn 
from a literal understanding of its language." 

Bat, in the second place, Prof. Hudson, ailer going to the 
book of ** Revelation " for phraseology not found elsewhere in 
the Bible, but very convenient for his use if it can only be made 
to mean in this book what he wants it should mean, hastens 
forthwith to certain Jewish Targums for its explanation. From 
the Jerusalem Targum, which is thought by the learned gener- 
ally to have been written in the seventh century, but which is 
understood by Home to be more probably of as late a date as 
the eighth or ninth century, he quotes a sentence containing 
the phrase, ^ the second death," with the view to show what 
was the common use of the phrase in the apostolic age. But 
everybody knows that the Jewish rabbles multiplied their ibllies 
at so rapid a rate within eight or nine hundred years after 
Christ, that the Targum of Jerusalem can afford us no aid in 
deciding as to the use of certtiin rare phi^s in the beginning 
of the Christian era. 

And by turning to the passage of Scripture, the Targum's 
paraphrase of which is quoted by my opponent, the reader will 
see that the paraphmse is a most ridiculous creation of the 
comparatively modem rabbi's heathenized fancy. It is this : 
Deut. xxxiii. 6 : ^^ Let Reuben live, and not die ; and let not 
his men be few." It is in the blessing of Moses, pronounced 
just before his death, upon the several tribes of Israel, and 
simply utters the prayer that the tiibe of Reuben might be 
"^^vptttvated la the huidi aad not permitted to become axiiact 
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And «o with the paraphrase quoted from the Targum on Isa. 
xxiL 14. This is a prophecy of the continued downward course 
of Israel unto a desolating calamity, thus: ^' And it was re-; 
irealed in mine ears by the Lord of hosts ; surely, this iniquity 
shall not be purged from you till ye die, saith the Lord of . 
hosts." Hence it is seen that the paraphrase of the Targum, 
on this likewise, is a mere silly creation of a lawless visionary. 
And then, to quote these Targums for even the Jewish phrase- 
ology in the apostolie age, is like the wolf's charge of the 
lamb's roiling his drink, when the latter was at a good distance 
from him down the stream* 

But there were false, very false and unscriptural doctrines 
held by the Jews in the apostolic age. A very respectable 
party of thep, as we have had occasion to notice before, were. 
Destructionists more thorough than my opponent, holding the 
annihilatioa of all men. And I know not but some of the 
Pharisees held to the annihilation of their enemies, who were 
of course the wicked. But if they held, as my opponent seems 
sometimes to hold, that the future life is a reward of virtue, 
and the wicked shall have no resurrection, then, of course, 
there is to them, in the fact of their annihilation, no second 
death, but an eternal perpetuation of the first death. 

But if it were so, that some Jewish rabbi in the apostles' 
time had used the phrase ^^ second death " for an extinction of 
being, then St, John virtually says that such sentiment, and 
such use of language, are utterly false. For he says (Bev, 
XX. 14), ^ And death and hell were cast into the lake of fire. 
This is the second death." As if he had said, <'2%i«, and 
nothing else^ is the second death." 

I will illustrate the idea by an anecdote. .Governor Strong 
in an official document a^ the opening of the Madisonian war 
with England, condemned the act of going to war with that 
great Christian nation, because she is '^ the bulwai*k of our re*, 
ligion." Some time after I was riding, by stage, in company 
with Gen. Boyd, when, passing a school-house, the General 
exclaimed with emphasis, ^ These are the bulwark of oar re*. 
ligiQn." ^very felloe-passenger understood him, of cotprse, to. 
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€bir* Steof'a mmm^tm, that Orail Batain it Oe 
Lcf onrvBligioii* Sowhea Bi. cMin s^% ^Anideslh 
Mid bell W6v» cast into the lake of fixe ; 2%f« is the MMiid 
destb,^— if there were way odasc uaage ef the phnaey he 
hevebf nepvdiates it* 

, JUid ^die lake of ftre,'' here defined to he tiM ""seeendi 
dnirth," is Bot the killiDgoff of lesmrectiaoed ^mIb ia the^ 
> ]ifh,hat the seeond &B«dtttieiLo£ the Jewipbchn^ aad. 
The lidLe of ire is. deterihed, » ]2ev.xbE. 2a> ae repie» 
I the oooditiea o£ the^ heast with aeireii heads and ten. 
horns, explained, chapter xvii., to signifj eertaia kki^ «adt 
hingdM&e m tioid>le on the earth. The suhjeet of efaapter xx. 
is not the Htenil resurraetion to the life, ioimov^ hot the av*. 
iwigimiant ot that peeple, dead in un, to judgnent* The aaaicr 
ie deMribed m Dan. vii^ and explwned to he a Jadgmfint kk 
en&eetioa with the settiag np of .Chnst!^ kingdeia oa the earthy 
«Bd alsoin Dan. xii. 1^, ta eonneetien with a time of troaUe 
vhidi Jesus describes in Matt, xxi v. 21, and timeg. to that gen- 
^nrtioB; Terse B4* 

. See this whole subject extensively and exegeticallj ezplain-v 
43k, m Adag» and Cobb's Discussion, chi^ter L section v» The 
visions of the book of Revelation are, genexaliyy reprodnctioasy. 
dot of (sontemporary Jewish traditions, and of ccHirse not of the 
babUiogs of Targoms of later i^pes^ — bot of thevvi^ons of 
llie old ]»ophet% especiallj cf Ezekiel and DanieL Thesa 
visions w^ro witnessed and published bj St John, shortlj be^ 
five^the destnu^oQ of Jerusalem, and seem to hare be^i de» 
rfgoed jiropeaing, as it ware^ the visbne ei the. old. prophets 
refenedlD, which had been ^ sealed to the time of the ead^" 
^d were now dbout 40 be fulfilled. 

' There is one other passage which n^ op po n ent ze£i»» to^ki 
mgnment to the point now in hand, which I will quote here fas 
^a word of remark ; and the rest I wiU treat, as he has pre* 
eented them, bj the lump. This cme of which I speak ia 
ft Thess. L 9 : '^ Who shall be punished with everlasting de< 
ateaotioii^from the presence of the Loid and fixHa the giory of 
Mi.fowaft'* $7 reading the wbole passage wkh^ear^ it will bo 
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seen ihnt tbifi refen to the awards of a temporal jodgmeot, of 
the near approach of which (as then at hand, upon the- Jews 
who w^re the instigators of what persecution the church wa» 
saifering) their current persecutions were a manifest token. 
This belongs to the judgment of that age. For a full exposi- 
tion of the general subject of judgmenli^as a branch of the 
Divine government, and of several remarkable special judg- 
ments under the general economy, read the whole of Adams 
and Cobb's Discussion, chapter i. ; and for the judgment of 
that age, see cliapters vi. and vii. ; and for an expositkn of 
this passage in Thessalontans in particular^ see diapter ^ii., 
under the head, ^Aiu}t/ier Infinite Mtstake" 

And now, so far as our present discussion is concerned^ I 
only need to present a few facts and remarks, to dispose in the 
whole of the other passages which Mr. H. has collected em 
musee^ m chapter iii. § 3, under the terms, to Psbisb, to 
BB Dbbtroted, Pebdition, Dbstbuction. 

To J^rish — is literally to waste away, or die ; or moriilly 

to become enfeebled and corrupted. For example : — ^ That 

the land pedsh not through famme;" Gen. xli. 36. ^He 

(David) shall descend into battle, and perish ; " 1 Sam. xvL 

10. <* If I (Esther) perish, I perish ; "' Esth. iv. 1 6. " Where 

there is no vision, the people perish;" Prov. xxix. 18» 

^ G^ve strong drink to him that is ready to perish ; " xxxv. 6« 

"Lord save us: we perish;" Matt. viii. 25. "I pei'itik with. 

hunger;" Luke xv. 17. '^And ye shall perish among the 

heathen ; " Lev. xxvi; 38. ^ Except ye repent ye shall all 

likewise perish ; " i. e. like as did the eighteen on whom the 

tower of Siloam fell, and the Galileans whose blood Pilate 

Bungkd with their sacrifices ; Luke xiii. 3, 5. ^ The world 

Wng overflowed with water, perished ; " 2 Pet. iii." 6. " Thei-e 

^ 9i just man that perisheth in his righteousness ; " Eccl. vii. 

^^* ^ The righteous perisheth, and no man layeth it to heart ; " 

Isa.lvii.1. 

From these promiscuous quotations the reader will perceive 
^ to T^firith is to decay and fail, morally and physically, and 
^ at ntwjUj' mTftni t» He* la a great nomb^ur of eaaes k 
24 
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expresses a result whieh men bring upon themselvea iu a 
signal, painful and unseasonable manner, bj their vioes« Bot 
in no case does it signify a death which the resurrection of life 
immortal, and the reconciliation of all things to God, will not 
swallow up in victory, any more than in the case where it says, 
" The righteous perftheth." When Paul says, 1 Cor. viiL 11, 
" Through thy knowledge shall the weak brother perish for 
whom Christ died," he had no conception that the weak brother 
for whom Christ died might possibly be annihilated by his eat* 
ing meat through greater faith. For Christ had said that none 
should be able to pluck them out of his hand. The danger 
was that the weak brother might lose his spiritual strength, 
and relapse for a season into his heathen state. 

The word destroy is synonymous with perishyhnt is an active 
rather than a passive verb. It always involves an active 
agent in the work. ^ And ye shall destroy all this people ; " 
Kum. xxxii. 15. This had no reference to any thing &rther 
than extermination from the earth. *' The prosperity of fools 
shall destroy them ;" Prov. L 32. "My people are destroyed 
for lack of knowledge ; " Hos. iv. 6. " O Israel, thou hast de- 
stroyed thyself; but in me is thy help;" Hos. xiii. 9. So 
then the word, by its own force, signifies nothing which ex- 
cludes the idea of help, or deliverance. The passage from 
Hosea calls to mind the words of Paul ; " For ye are dead ; 
but your life is hid with Christ in God ; " Col. iii. 3. 

The word Destruction need not be considerod separately, 
as it is but the substantive form of destroy. And Perdition 
means the same. Indeed, destruction and perdition axe ren* 
dered from the same word in the original. And destroy^ and 
perish, and lose, and lost, are all from the same Greek word, 
apoUumi, in its different inflections. Accordingly, when we 
read, " I have lost none but the son of perdition (the word 
perdition being from the substantive, form of the same word 
as /o«<), or, "broad is the way that leadeth to destniction ; " 
(apokian, the substantive form again ;) or, " if he lose one *' 
sheep ; or* « I have found the sheep tliat was lost ; " or, " if she 
hse one piece** of money, and, " I have found the piece which 
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I had lost; ** or, •* I perish with hunger," and, ^ this thy brother 
was lost J and is found ; " or, ^ I am not sent but to the lost 
sheep of the house of Israel ; *' or, ^ the Son of man is come to 
save that which was lost;'* or, *' If our gospel be hid, it is hid 
to them that are lost ; " we read in everj case from the same 
Greek root. 

It is hence seen to be impossible to take the word apoUumi^ 
in any or all its inflections, to mean annihilation. The sheep 
that was lost and restored; the piece of money that was lost and 
found ; the prodigal son ^ho was hst^ and the lost sheep of the 
house of Israel, — all these were not annihilated. But they ail, 
in the popular sense of the word, were lost, yet subjects of re- 
covery. The loving father called upon his murmuring son to 
rejoice with him, that his brother who had been lost was found. 
But it would have sounded strangely if he had said that his 
brother who had been out of existence was found. That selfish 
son Vould doubtless have preferred that his brother had been 
out of existence, for then he could not have been restored. 
But it was not so. 

But the Destructionist will rely upon qualifying terms which 
in some cases are connected with perishing, destruction, etc., 
such as utter, and utterly, and shaU not be, I have already 
shown that these qualifying t^rms are merely strong, perhaps 
hyperbolical expressions, natural to Eastern style, merely 
denoting the completeness or thoroughness of the judgment 
signified, according to its kind. And to set this matter in a 
perfectly clear light, I will present here the strongest case of 
the description suggested which u recorded in the Bible. It 
is in Ps. lix. 13-15. Speaking of his enemies, the Psalmist 
says, ^ Consume them in wrath ; consume them, that they may 
not be." This is a strong expression ; and if there is language 
in the Bible that will express the idea of an utter extinction of 
being, this expresses it And yet the context shows that such 
is not its meaning. ^ Consume them in wrath ; consume them, 
that they may not be ; and let them know that God ruleth in 
Jacob unto the ends of the earth. And at evening let them re* 
mmy aad Ui them tnaks a noiss hke a dog, MXid.go rouind about 
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tt« ekf. Let dieai wander «p and dow» for neat, asd gnidfe 
if thej be not satiefied." Thai is not aa extinction of con* 
aeioua being whieh. ^'eonenmea them that tbey maj not be," 
and jel learee them in a state in which they may ^know that 
God rukth ia Jaeob onto the eade of the earth." 

There is an interesting case of this figure of hypepbole i& 
Zeph* ill. Sy 9. ^Therefore wait ye upon me, satih the Lord, 
antil the day ti|at I rise up to th^ prey : for my determiBation 
til tm gather the nations, that I may assemble the kingdoois, to 
poor ufeA them aine indignation, 0»e9^ aM my fierce raiger; 
for all Ike earth shall be devoured with the fire of my jealouay. 
For. theft will I turn to the people a pure langui^e, that they 
may all call apon the name of the Iiord, to serve him with one 
consent." 

But to Mum to the general Scripture use and meaning of 
t&e terms, periihy Umt, etc. — in the present light of the sub- 
ject we are aifected with strange surprise when we read Irma 
our learned and critical oj^nent such a sentence as tlie fol-^ 
lowing. Speaking of Bom. v. 18, he says : — 

" This apparently denotes all mankind, and thetr salvation. 
It seems to me the strongest passage that is or can be adduced 
in sjppoit. of that view. And if this interpretation at aU 
agreed with the general Ume of Scriptural language^ — if it 
were not an apparent exception from the usual style of the 
Bible, -^^ — I should joyfully and without hesitation -accept it as 
. proving the final holiness and blessedness of all. 

**But the veiy frequent distinction made between the 'saved* 
and the ' Iqst ' compels me to hesitate and eafamiuia the pasr 
sage more narrowly." 

How is it that so able a Qirisliaa scholar, hi tow of tto 
llimiliar use of the term lost m the Seriptures, aa deseribing the 
former state of those that are saved hy fidtk^ and the present 
condftk>n of the others whom it is the purpose of Christ's mifr( 
sion^osave, — how is it that** the frequent distinctiim made 
between the * saved* and the * /os/,' " should compel hhn to hes- 
itate, and set himself at work to torture and fritter away the 
iree, full, and fiowing apostolic testimony, to the fokMss and 
suiMe««f ef Christ to^ do tha* wwjr iwvfc cf Uarmi^ 
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is tor «S9# tk0 lattf ^It is hard fbr thee to kidk agkuart Hhe 
pricks." 

To conclude this chfq>ter, I will remark to the reader^ tiiat 
we haTe now seen the Destnictionists' strong Bible proof of 
destruction beyond the resurrection, and yet it appears to me 
to be utterly wanting. I think I state the case fairly when I 
say, tliat the advocates of Destructionism have adopted ao de 
novo exegesis of the sacred writings, to correct the popular 
Orthodox misapplication of the Scripture teachings on the 
grand principles and purposes of tlie divine goTemment, and 
on judgment, retribution, etc. They abide in the same me- 
chanical application of the passages in relation to judgment 
and retribution to a simultaneous arrai^ment of all men at 
the end of the mundane system, to mete unto them all respec- 
tiv^y accorcting to the characters they formed in their earth- 
life. Only there is this difference; the Destrucdonist eon- 
straes the punishment that shall be awarded at that fabulous 
judgment, to be, or result in, an eternal extinction of exist- 
ence, instead of an eternal continuance of being in misery. 
Having become wearied of contemplating the great Father 4is 
employing himself to all etcrjoity in torturing his dependent 
children, they feel that it will be some relief to have him kill 
them off a second time, and finally (those whom he cannot 
govern) put them forever out of the way. And to acquire this 
reUef, they have assiduously applied themselves to the work 
of construing the everlasting punishment into everlasting ex- 
tinction. 

It will be seen |liat, in the main, our answer to the Orthodox 
Bible argument is equally good against the Destruetionist 
Bible argument ; and if our expositions of the Scriptures in 
reply to the " Scriptural Argument " of Dr. Adams are good 
— if they exhibit truly the principles and purposes of the 
Divine goverament, and judgment as a co-operative branch of 
the government, designed to aid the great gospel scheme which 
is to eventuate in the subjection and reconciliation of all things 
to God through Jesus Christ — then the Destruetionist theory 
is shown to be unscnptural. 
24* 
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Nevertheless, this discussion of the latter theory, to follow 
that of the former, is deeply interesting and important. Led 
by a man of so extensive education and research as Mr. Had- 
son, we are conducted to a more thorough investigation of the 
jdoctrine of human immortality, and into a more critical exami- 
nation of some of tUe same subjects in some of their bearings 
which were introduced by Dr. Adam^ thus bringing out what 
an able rejoinder to our i*ef>ly by that opponent would have 
elicited. We are also called upon by the arguments of our 
present opponent, who is Arminian on tlie question of Free 
Will, to present, as we shall in a future chapter,* an argument 
on the tenure of the gospel purpose and promises, to which we 
were not conducted by our former opponent, who is Calvin istic. 
And furthermore, the Historical Argument introduced by Prof, 
H., which we are shortly to attend to, will be found of pleasing 
interest and signal value. 

The next chapter will treat the subject of Ufe, and eternal 
U/e, as the fruit of faith ; and the Scripture doctrine of reward 
in general. 

* See chap. i^. sec. ii 
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CHAPTER V. 

LIFE, AND AIONION LIFE, AS THE FRUIT OF FAITH; AND 
THE SUBJECT OF REWARD IN GENERAL. 

Prof. H., in the third chapter of his Affirmative Argument, 
has the following propositions, in the form of inquiries : — 

" § 5. Do the phrases zoe aionios (rendered m our version 
* eternal ' or * everlasting lifcy by Universalists, * age-lasting ' 
or * aionion life,') and its equivalent zoe eis ton aiona, imply 
immortal life ? 

. " § 6, 7/* * aionion life * does not imply immortal lifSy then do 
any who fail ofitjincdly attain immortal lifef 

I set these two inquiries together, because the arguments 
which are presented under them intermingle, and I must group 
them somewhat in mj review. 

On the word aionios, rendered everlasting and eternal in 
the Scriptures, I have no occasion for any extended criticism, 
as for this, the reader may refer to Adams' and Cobb's Dis- 
cussion, chapter vi. Furthermore, there does not appear to be 
any essential difference between me and my present opponent, 
on the primitive meaning and Scriptural use of this word in its 
different forms. He has ^ few remarks, however, which I will 
briefly notice as I pass. 

1. Speaking of the practice of Universalists in the use of the 
word aionion, the Greek adjective, in preference to the trans- 
lation by everlasting or etemal, he says, '• But this is not to 
translate the words of life ; and we should not be content with 
a mere transfer, when a translation involves or betrays no diffi- 
culty." This fails to present fairly the state of the case. The 
translation does involve a difficulty, which the use of the orig- 
inal word Anglicized obviates. That difficulty is in the fact, 
that there is a meaning, in the common mind, attached to the 
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English teims eyerlasting and eternal, and whicli these words 
are understood to express by Oieir own force, which the orig- 
inal, by its own force, does not bear. I would like to have our 
dictionaries amended in this particular; but it cannot be; for 
dictionaries must follow^ and not create usage. The word 
etemalj from the substantive eternity, should be taken of its 
own force to signify infinite duration ;. and everlasttn^y from 
ever or coniintud and lasting, to signify of long continuance^ 
continual or time indefinite. This would make everlasting a 
synonym of aionioSj fi-om adony which is compounded of net, 
always^ and on, being* In every instance in which aei, as a 
separate word, is used in the New Testament, it is translated 
by always and ever, and refers to the perpetuity of the matters 
spoken of in tlie present time ; as, ^^ Cornelius prayed to God 
always;'* "Rejoice in the Lord always;" "To have these 
^ings always in remembrance ; " " Ye do always I'esist the 
Holy Ghost." Hence everlasting, long or continually endur- 
ing, that is, continually in its time or spheitt, if it couklbe 
made to occupy such a plaee in the common mind> wo«ftld be e 
good translation of aionios. But. my opponent knowa that it ia 
iafiaitely m6re difficult to change the popular usage of an old 
word, than to gmn acceptance to a new word in its troe naeimingv 
And aiomos, Anglicized and truly defined, is made to be a 
better expression " of the w(M:ds of life " than a mistranslation* 

2. Mr. Hudson finds an objection to receiving the sobstMi* 
tive aian as meaning an age or periodical dispendatioa of 
providence, in the awkwardness w}iich it would sometimes 
make to appear in the translation. He presents the blowing 
examples :/' Shall not thirst (m ion aima) during the Chris- 
tian dispensation." " Shall not perish (ei> ion aionet) during 
the Christian era." '^ Shall live («t> ton aiona) during th^ 
fiiture age." 

These examples he extends farther. But he perfectly weH 
knows that ii is extremely difficitil, perhaps impossible, to ex* 
press in English words the precise idea of the origmel ia some 
of Itiese cnam. King James' tnunslalors did not eniertake a 
in these cases^ hnt, £ar the ptone^ etft fen. eiMe, 
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-«tf)Mtl«C6d 'finch a single Engll^ word its thisy Aei^hffioe^ 
}»i«ftrred. New left my opponent place himself at mj side, 
and ^«<e will accompany each other in our attempt at a IHentl 
ix«nslafion. *^ Shall not thirst,*' m, untto, tan, the, aiana — what 
-now, fiiend Hudson ? What English word will you adopt as 
the translation of aiona f It is a noun, and you must take some 
one Englisii noun for a translation. You will say, eternity. 
So we have it, — " Shall not thirst unto the eternity," Yet you 
)do not believe that there was any such stiffness, or any design 
•e» the part of Jesus to strain the Samaritan woman's mind to 
any such vast conception of duration, in the original remark. 
He simply meant to assure her that the principles of his truth 
received into the understanding and heart, would yield an tdnd" 
ififfy a kating satisfaction. It was merely to intensify this idea 
that the phrase eis ton atona was added to the negative adverb, 
n9t^ which also occurs in this sentence. 

I grant that, in some such cases, the word cige does not well 
express the original idea, because that word wodld seem to 
measure or limit the time more definitely than the original 
word, which denotes continuance indefinite. But the idea is 
obvious ; viz., that the refreshment of soul, the satisfaction of 
mind, from the principles of Christian truth, is not, like that 
from the water which the woman sought, failing every hoof, 
but is permanent and abiding. This idea of its durableness, 
raiber than that of endlessness, will be conceded, I think, by 
my opponent. For he, being a *' Free- Wilier," admits that 
persons may once receive Christ's word, and subsequently be- 
come drawn away and blinded for a season. Nevertheless, 
epii-itual riches are abiding in their nature, and the true be- 
liever finds them so. 

But as it respects the question between Universalism and 
Partialism, on the meaning of aion, my friend will not side 
against us ; for he knows that this word does not, of its own 
fme, signify eternity, for then we should have presented in the 
Kew Testament the anomaly of " the end of eternity." 
- Now that I am upon a series of preliminary criticisms and 
ob0ervatiofi«, I will have one thing definitely and edonia^ ub- 
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derdtood between myself aad opponent ; to wit, thtX be is iMt 
to presume to have gained anj advantage in this controversy, 
or to have thrown any position of mine into the least doabt, 
by selecting a word which tlxe common version never ventares 
to tnuishite literally, and, fastening upon my leading and gen- 
eral definition, then essaying to exhibit a difficultj by carrying 
it thiXHJgh with literal and unbending exactitude in all cai^es. 
I demand of him, that he take some position, himself, on the 
literal definition of aiouy and I will take mine, and we will see 
who can go through with the least annoyance from difficulties. 
Let him adopt for his definition of tiiis word, infinite duration^ 
eternity J — and he cannot go through the Scripture readings 
with it, without utter discomfiture. I will take Parkhurst*s 
lexicographical definition, " Duration, or continuance of time, 
but with great variety ; an age, or periodical dispensation of 
divine providence," etc. ; an.d with this I will go through the 
whole Bible without a case of serious difficulty. For, as I take 
the word to denote duration indefinite, I can construe it in all 
cases according to the nature of the subjects respectively. And 
if my opponent shows me a ca;^ where it would appear awk- 
ward to render it age^ I will put it back to him whether he will 
make it more philologieally symphonious to render it in that 
and all cases eternity. And if he will suffer the accepted 
translators, on account of the difficulty in the way, to refuse to 
translate eis toil aiona at all, and to give it a free reading as 
per their theological judgment, I will translate it literally 
where it will make good sense to do so, and in other cases give 
it a free reading also, according to »2^ judgment of the sense 
of the passage. For instance : if they will make the words 
of Jesus to the Samaritan woman, '' shall not thirst eis ton 
aiona^ to read, " shall never thirst," I will read it, " shall not 
be subject lo perpetually recurring thirst." If they make the 
Master's words to the Jews, *^ But he that shall blaspheme 
against the Holy Ghost hath not forgiveness .m ton aiona^ but 
is in danger of aionion kriseos,'* to read, "hath never forgive- 
ness, but is in danger of eternal damnation,'' I will read it lit- 
erally, "liath not forgiveness to the age^ but is in danger ofagS' 
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lasHng amehmnfxHtm/* This will bamumise the passage with 
itself, making the aionion condemDation of that people, who 
denounced as demoniacal the Holy Spirit bj which Jesus 
wrought miracles, to be condemnation for the same aion dar- 
ing which thej should remain unforgiven, or disenthralled from 
their darkness and unbelief. And by this reading the passage 
is hacmonized also with Matthew's record of the same remark 
of Jesus, ^^ It shall not be forgiven him, neither in this nor the 
coming awnos,*' For our views and arguments more at length 
upon this passage, we must again refer to our other discussion, 
pp. 463-5. I will, however, add a few words in this place, 
with reference to my opponent's ingenious and off-hand dis- 
posal of cdoTws as applied to a then future age, as if the Uni- 
versalist definition involved the idea that it is definitively and 
exclusively appropriated by the Scripture writers to the gospel 
age in its wholeness, to one and the same extent. It is thus 
that he creates an occasion to query as to the fate of those who 
are not forgiven, even in the gospel or Messianic age. But no 
inspired writer has given us any table of definitions, restricting 
tha phrase, aionos to come, to an application to the Messianic 
age in its wholeness only. This phrase occurs in the New 
Testament but in four instances, twice in the Gospels and twice 
in tha Epistle to the Hebrews, and in connection with difierent 
topics. And we are left to inquire of the subject of discourse 
in each case as to the periodical dispensation referred to. As 
there was a plurality of aians * before the Christian era, so 
there may be a plurality of atons under the general gospel dis- 
pensation. The New Testament ^oes indeed, not by terming 
them cnons, but by descriptions of facts, present to us succes- 
sive divisions and periods of the gospel work. 1. Near the 
close of the Masaic economy, when that and the M^sianic 
dispensations lapped, there was a dispensation of the gospel to 
the Jews exclusively. Jesus said, " 1 am not sent but to the 
lost sheep of the house of Israel." (Matt. xv. 24.) And he 

* In respect to the plurality of past aions, in 1 Cor. x. 11, "on whom 
the ends of the world are come/' the word aton, mistranslated toorld, is 
10 the plnral, and should read, " on whom the ends of the ages are come." 
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Us ataelplM, wyteg,^ Go mk telfcim^«rdie 
O cBtfl e B ^bat go rather to tbe tertsbeq^ef &e boomof IrmI" 
rMAtt T. i, ^.) 2. Tbe next fetwi tft 4uon «f ;1ln^6neml 
MeasiMilo nMkm, is the gospel to the Crealaies ^xxkasMtj. 
This is the eurvent dispensation ; and it commeneed wilh the 
fitlfyiiient of what Jesus said to the Jews, weepiag 0V«r &dr 
otty, ^ if thoa hadst kiH>wii, even thou, at least ia tim ^ daj, 
the things which b^cHig unto thy peaee $ foot «ow they -are hid 
finom thine eyes." (Ijuke xix. 42.) Again, *' !%« kibgdom of 
God shall he taken from you, and giTen te a na^n bring^g 
forth the fruits thereof.'* (MattxxL43.) And direct r^srenee 
is made to it when Paul and Barnabas, waaing bdld in tiie eon- 
test with the Jews who ^ ccmtradicted and blasphemed,^ sakd 
mito them, ^ It was neeoBsary that the word of God should first 
have been 6p<4eii to you ; but seeing ye put it from you, and 
judge yourself unwmlby of »onion life, lo, w« turn to tlie 
Gentiles.'' (Acts xiii. 46.) 

This seigmeatary <Dkm <^ the Messianic mission is ^veif dei- 
nitely treated by Su Paul, m Bom. xi. ^ What tb^ f Israel 
hath not obtained that which he seeketh ibr ; but the «lec^n 
hath obtained it, and the rest were blinded. Aceording as it Is 
written, Grod hath given them the spirit of slumber, eyes tbot 
*they should not see; . . . and bow down their back alwsj. 
I say then, have they stombled that they should fall (that ^ 
UnaUy) P God forbid ! But rather through thdtr iaU salvation 
is ecHne to (he Gentiles. Now if the iall of them be the riches 
of the world, and the diminishing of them the riches of &e 
Gentiles, how mu<5h more their fulness ? • . . What shall tbe 
receiving of them be, but life from the dead ? . . . For I 
would not, brethren, that ye should be ignorant of this mp- 
tery,'^est ye should be wise in your own conceits, that blindsefis 
in part is happened to Israel, until the fulness of the Gentiles 
be come in. And so all Israel sheill be saved ; 'as It is written, 
There shall come out of Sion the Deliverer, and shiA tan 
away ungodliness from Jacob ; for this is my covenant onto 
them when I shall take away their sins.** 

Jesus had signified the same order in the work of bis nu«- 
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sion. Speaking of the relation to it of Jews and Gentilesy he 
said, « The last shall be first, and the first last." (Matt xx, 
16.) Again; "Behold, your house is left unto you desolate. 
For I say unto you, ye shall not see me henceforth, till ye 
shall say, Blessed is he that cometh in the name of the Lord." 
(Matt, xxiii, 88, 39.) 

3. So then there is anodier sub-division, another aiianj of 
the general gospel mission, beyond that of Israel's excision, 
and the particular dispensation of tlie gospel to the Gentiles ; 
viz., a peculiar dispensation of favor to Israel ; — so that we 
shall see fulfilled the Scripture which saith that, *^as ye in 
times past have not believed God, yet have now obtained 
mercy through their unbelief, even so iiave these also now not 
behoved, that through your mercy they also may obtain mercy. 
For God hath concluded thera all in unbelief, that he might 
have mercy upon alL" 

Now as the Greek aionos means not, of its own force, any 
one particular period, but any period to which the subject in a 
given case applies it, we are led by the subject as expounded 
by the Sci'iptures, to understand the manos then to come, dur- 
ing which the blaspliemers against the Holy Spirit should not 
have forgiveness, of the particular dispensation of the gospel 
to the Gentiles. There can be no mistake here, because the 
blasphemy against the Holy Spirit is defined, (Matt. xii. 24 ; 
Mark ill. 30) to be the sin peculiar to the Jews in charging 
the miracles of Christ to Beelzebub ; and the succeeding age 
of darkness and condemnation to that people as resulting from 
such extreme perversity, is clearly defined, as we have seen^ 
to be the i>eriodical dispensation of Providence for the bringing 
in of the Gentiles. And, to the question whether there is to 
be, after this, a dispensation of favor, and forgiveness of sins, 
to the condemned Jews, the Scripture answer is YES; — 
<' Blindness in part is happened to Israel, until the fulness of 
the Gentiles be come in. And so all Israel shall be saved. . • • 
For this is my covenant unto them when I shall take away 
their sin." The taking away of sin is the forgiveness of sin ; 
for forgiveness is deliverance framy and of course the forgiveness 
25 
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of sill 19 daliTenHBce from the love And power and eoDd«iiiiui« 
tionofuii. 

If the qoestioQ be urged here, whether these testimonies of 
forgiveness of sins mid salvation at length to lost Isisel, relate 
to individaals, or. to the people in their national capacity, I an- 
swer, you may have it in your own wayr Just as far as yon 
take the fidl and condemnation to refer to the individuals^ just 
so fiur yon most admit the salvation to refer to in^vidottls, be- 
ing in very deed ^ life frdfr the dead ; " and in any extent to 
which the &1I and ponishment is taken to refer to that pe^e 
collectively as a nation, the restoration mast be id like manner 
applied to them collectively. 

I regard the following question of my opponent now fully 
and decisively answered — "Is there a third dispensation, of 
forgiveness of sins unpardonable io the second f There ts a 
third period of the general Messianic kingdom, in which that 
people who were to ** bow down their back alway " during the 
second period, shall be brought into the light of the kingdcMO, 
and forgiveness of sins. 

Bnt Mr. H. thinks to cut oflT this hope with the following 
quotation from Hebrews; "For it is impossible for those who 
were once enlightened, and have tasted of the heisvenly gift, 
and were made partakers of the Holy Spirit, and have tasted 
the good word of Grod, and the powera of the aionos to come, if 
*tbey shall fall away, to renew them again unto repentance, 
seeing they crucify to themselves the Son of God aire^ and 
put him to open shame." (vi. 4-6.) 

In relation to this quotation, I will first remind my opponent 
tliat it has no reference to the blasphemy against the holy 
Ghost, or to the fate ot those who committed it It describes 
apostate Christians. And then, as to its applicatiod to these, 
he forces it into an extreme which is a sorer " asthmatic exe- 
gesis " * thfm that which receives as positive the 28th verse of 
Mark iii., refusing to qualify it by verse 29. By looking into 
the preceding context it will be seen that the apostle was ad- 
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-vismg against the efSoi% as uMtailitig, to recwer their erring 
l^rethreri who had falleil from theii* profeseioii of fkith, by a 
repetition of the mdtments of the doctrine of Christy or a laying 
again of the foicndation of repentance. They were to " go cw 
to perfection." They would find it extremely difflcnlt, by a 
recurrence to the former means, " to renew them again unto 
lepentance." Even this was not a natural impossibility ; but 
it was extremely difficult. Even when Jesus described the dif* 
ficulty in the way of inducing a rich man to enter the Christiaii 
profession,^ by saying that it was "easier for a camel to go 
thi'ough the eye of a needle," he did not mean that it was a 
iiatui*al impossibility ; for when the disciples asked in azrmze- 
ment, •* Who then can be saved ? " he said unto them^ " With 
men this ii impossible, but with God all things are possible.'' 
This was as if he had said, " I am speaking of the ordinary 
forces of human instrumentalities; but there is a work in the h»tid 
of God which shall not fail." So in the case cited from SU 
Paul ; though in the ordinary course of the Christian ministry 
on earth, it was extremely difficult to renew to repentance one 
who had fallen fi-om the Christian faith, — yet the unbelief of 
men shall not make the truth of God without effect (Rom« 
iii. 3); nor does the language of the apostle imply any dlMculty 
in the way of God's performing his promised work of the " res- 
urrection of the dead, both of the just and unjust." 

Nor u there any more advantage to my opponent from his 
other quotation to this point, and interrogatory argument ; to 
wit, " For if we sin wilfully afler that we have received the 
knowledge of the truth, there remaineth no more sacrifice 
for sins, but a certain fearful looking for of judgment, and 
fiery indignation, which shall devour the adversaries." ( Heb. 
X. 26-27.) This refers to Hebrew Christians who, -not from 
honest doubt, but " wilfully," with a view to tem[Doral advan- 
tages, renounced the Christian name, and banded with the hos- 
tile Jews. They could not forget the information they had 
received from the Christian teachers, of the approaching judg- 
ment upon their nation — they knew that the Mosaic code of 
rituals terminated in the offering of Christ and was then roid. 
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80 that there was to them no more ritual sacrifice for ans to 
jield them peace with Grod, — nothing to mitigate their fearfiii 
apprehensions of the approaching fiery indignation upoQ their 
people. 

But mj opponent puts in an interrogatory argament against 
oar hope here, in these words : " Granting this ^judgment and 
fiery indignation' to signify the destraction of Jerusalem,* 
where is the * sacrifice for sins' thereafter?" I answer, there 
was none. For the sacrifices for sins here meant, which no 
longer " remained " to a Christianized Jew, were the ritual 
sacrifices which were done away. 

What then? Has Christ failed? No. Neither by the 
blood of goats and calves, but by his ov^^n blood, he entered in 
once Into the holy place, having obtained eternal redemption 
for us." (Heb. ix. 12.) And he hath "obtained a more excel- 
lent ministry, by how much also he is the mediator of a better 
covenant, which was established upon better promises." (viii. 
6.) The distinguishing excellence of this better covenant, and 
of its better promises, will be elucidafed in chapter vi. Sufiice 
it to say now that my opponent lias given us no pi'oof of a spe- 
cies of sin from which there is never deliverance in time or 
eternity. 

• Zoe Aionios. 

And now we come directly to the question, whether the 
phrase zoe aionios, rendered in our version " eternal life," and 
" everlasting life," implies immortal life. I have found the 
amount of labor which I have here expended preparatoiy to a 
direct treatment of the main question of this chapter, to be 

♦ It is commendably respectful towards the apostle for my opponent to 
" grant tins 'judgment and fiery indignation ' to signify the destruction 
of Jerusalem/' for so the apostle explains it himself. For he said to tho 
brethren whom be exhorted to steadfastness in the profession of their faitbi 
that they saw the day approaching (in the fulfilment of the signs designated 
by the Master), when the "judgment and fiery indignation " should be- 
come a verity (verse 25). And he informed them that the visible ap- 
proach of those fiery trials was the particular occasion of his earnestness 
in the special exhortations which he then gave them. 
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called for, bj mj opponent's manner of grouping cases of the 
use of uionos and manias, in connection with various subjects, 
as if they must have a uniform meaning. It was needful that 
tlie mist, in which such indiscriminate grouping is calculated 
to envelop the mind, should be cleared away, that the reader 
might be placed in a position to read those indefinite and ac« 
commodating terms with an enlightened and independent judg- 
ment of their meaning in each case, according to the nature of 
tbe subject. 

The word " imply," employed by my opponent in his ques- 
tion, is rather indefinite for a close and discriminative discus- 
sion. A phrase may be used as a direct expression of one 
thing, and at the same time imply another thing which bears a 
relation to it, as a cause, or an effect, or a reciprocal and cor- 
relative fact. For instance, St. Paul's words, " For we which 
have believed do enter into rest," imply the existence, and re- 
vealment to them of a truth which was the subject of faith, and 
the nature of which was such as 'to impart rest and satisfaction 
to the mind that receives it. But the thing directly afiirmed 
is only this, that they who believed did enter into rest So 
with regard to the matter before us. If my Mend had asked 
me whether the phrase zoe aianias, or everlasting life, directly 
expresses the fact of an immortal existence through the resur- 
rection of the dead, I should have promptly answered in the 
negative, by an emphatic NO. But I am supremely happy to 
say, that the phrase in question implies immortal life, as the 
subject of that gospel revelation the belief o£ which is aianion 
life* It is because faith imbibes the color and quality of its 
subject, that belief in the gospel which brings life and immor- 
tality to light lor the dying family of man, is unto us life, and 
aianion life. So then, when aionion life is used -for the fruit or 
reward of faith in the gospel, it does not directly mean the im- 
mortal existence, because that is the truth revealed and the 
subject of faith, which of course our fiiith does not produce. 

We will permit our Master and his apostles to define their 
own use of the phrase everlasting life, and of the single word 
life in the same relation. 
25* 
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• JeBM' Mkh, ''And eyery one that hiilli ffirsdiea beiiiBs, «s 
bfethren, «r sisters, or &ther, or mother, or wife, or obUdrea, 
ar knds, ibr mj name's eakoy sball reoeiye «n hundred-Cold) 
and sball inherit everlasting life." (Matt. xix. 29.) When 
should he inherit everiasttng life? He should possess it ia the 
possession of so true and praeiical a faith. For he says agaim 
*' Verilyy-yerily, I say unto you, He that heareth my word, and 
believeth cm him that sent me, halli everlasting life, and shall 
not come unto condemnation, but is passed from d«aUi irate 
life." (John t. 24) Again, (vi. 47,) '' He that believetb on 
me hath eyerlasting life." 

The words of Christ in answer to Peter's questioci ajbout 
their reward for relinquisliiqg earthly advantages for 14s sakc^ 
Matthew's reoord of whioh we have quoted above, !Luke re- 
oords thns : ^ Shall receive maoifold more in this present tim^ 
and in the €dmw8 to come life everlasting." Luke, of eoursc^ 
had reference to the Messianic age, which, though he spoke ^ 
it in its wholeness as an age to eome, had already eoone with 
its power to give aioniou life. But viewing both as i^reaenty the 
inention of the Messianic aion as the i^ource of spiritual ^oo^ 
In distinction from this world as the source of temporal good, is 
just and usual. In like manner Jesus discriminates in the &ir 
lowmg case : ^ These things I have spoken unto you, that ia 
ne ye might have peace. In the world ye shall have teibuler 
tion." Here Jesus presents two opposite contemporary sonroes 
of life-condition -T- himself or his kingdom yielding life and 
peace, while the world was yielding tribulation. 

In reject to aiamon life, when Jesus commended to bis dis^ 
•dples little children as representing the spirit of his kingdom^ 
*^ One came and said unto him. Good Master, what good thing 
shall I do that I may have eternal life?" The answ<^ of 
-Jesus was, ^ If thou wilt enter into life, keep the oomraand- 
ments." Here the single word life is used synonymously with 
the phrase avanion life. The young man professed to have kept 
the eommaadments from his youth up. Jesus answered him 
iurther, '' If thou wilt be periect, go and sell all that thou hast, 
and give to the poor, and thou ^halt have treasure in heaven; 
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stnd oome and Sollow me." And as the young man went a;wa7 
sox-rowfttl, because^ be h«d great possessions, Jesus said unto 
Ids disciples, '^A rich man shall liaMllj enter into the kingdom 
oC Heaven. And again I say unto you, It is easier for a camel 
to go thPQU^ the^eye of a needle, than for a rich man to enter 
into the kingdom of God.^ (Matt. xiz. 13-26.) 

Here are oeverai things demanding scholarly consideration. 

1. It is not probable thaA the young man who asked how he 
eoukl become possessor of the aionion life of the Messiah's 
kingdom, had any conception of its being an immortal existence 
of blessedness beyond death. If he had so understood it, he 
MTOtild hardly have relinquished it for his great possessions. 
lie had doubtless understood thai there was a signal privilege 
sokd l^kssedaess to be enjoyed in the Messiah's kingdam, which 
Mras emphasized by the appellation monion zoe. But he did 
not conceive that this blessing was of sufficient worth to be 
procured at such a cost. 

2. Jesus expresses the thing which the young man had in 
view, by the single term life. In another instance, with 
reference to the keeping of the commandments, Jesus said, 
** This do, and thou thalt iwe*" Agqiin, with respect to the 
influences of his religion, he says, ^ I am come that they might 
have H/cj and that they might have it m^^ abundantly." 
{Luke x« 10.) In the eye of Christian truth and light, a man 
cannot be said really to Bve^ in his higher naUire, as a man^ or 
as a rational child of God, upon mere animal good. It is only 
in the light of Christ, and in |)ossession of the spiritual ricltes, 
that man can truly be said to live, 

3. The liaving of aionion life^ Jesus in this case describes 
as the same as entering into the kingdom of heaven. As the 
young man who a^ed what good thing he should do tliat he 
might ha%'e eternal 4ife, went away sorrowful because he had 
great possessions, Jesus improved the occasion ^ impressing 
upon tlte minds of his disciples the extreme difficulty in the 
way <^ rieh men entering into the kingdom of God. And noth- 
ing is more conclusively settled than that the phrase kingdom 
of CM in the New Testament signifies the spiritual reign 
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of Christ. "Now is the kingdom of God come unto jmJ* 
** Behold, the kingdom of God is within yon." ^ The kingdom 
of heairen is like unto leaven which a woman took and hid in 
three measures of meal, till the whole was Jearenedw** "The 
kingdom of heaven is at hand." " The kingdom of God is not 
meat and drink, bnt righteousness, and peace, and jay in the 
Holy Spirit" Matt xii. 28 ; Luke xvii. 21 ; Matt. xiii. S3 ; 
Matt iii. 1, 2; Bom.' xiv. 17, IB. Here, then, in Jesus' use 
of the phrase hmgdom of God, as defining^ the eternal Ufe 
inquired after by the young man, we have irrefragable proof 
that the latter phrase denotes the possession of tlie Christian 
religion, or the power in the sonl of Christ^s spiritoal reign. 
The difficulty in the way of the rich man's entering into the 
espousal of this reli^on in that age, was in the sacrifice required, 
and the want of an appreciation of the adequate compensative 
value of the Christian life. 

Again, '^ Whoso eateth my flesh, and drinketh my blood, ^o^ 
eternal life ; and I will raise him up at the last day."* (John 
vi. 54.) It is obvious that the eternal life in this case is not 
the immortal existence beyond the resurrection, for then there 
would be no sense in saying to those who already had such life, 
that he would subsequently raise them up. Nor fnxn this as- 
surance to his disciples for their snppml under trials, that lie 
wouTd raise them up into life immortal, is it inferable that the 
resurrection is "partitive;" — for it was common with Christ 
and his apostles, and it was just as it must needs have been, to 
make repeated application to them for their special encourage- 
ment, of principles and truths whidi are general and belong to 
the race. 

** But now, being made free from sin, and become servants 
to God, ye have your fruit unto holiness, and* the end evevlcaiing 
life,'' (Rom. vi. 22.) « For he that sow«th to the flesh, shall 
of the flesh reap comiption ; but he that soweth to the spirit, 
shall of the spirit reap Kfe everlasting J* (Gal. vi. 8.) **And 
this is Ufe eternal^ that they might know thee, the only troe 
God, and Jesus Christ whom thou hast sent" (John xvii. 8.) 
; From the foregoing quotations it is seen that the phrase 
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cdonion life is familiarly bsed in the New Testament, and in 
some cases defined^ to mean a spiritual and moral condition, 
produced by a knowledge of God, and a living faith in his word 
of truth through Jesus Christ And in this senses we are of 
course to receive it in all other cases where it is conditioned 
upon, or describes the fruits of faith in the gospel. This, I say, 
ofcowrse. It seems that no subject could be more simple in 
itself; and yet no subject could be more complicated and con* 
fused than this is made to be by the partialist theologians. 
Th^ positively stultify themselves and all their disciples upon 
it. By making the immortal existence of life and good to be 
conditioned upon present belief, they task human belief to create 
the very fundamental truth whieh is the subject of belief. Thus 
they keep themselves, and the minds of their people, perpetually 
in a labyrinth of confusion. In the gospel, all is clear. The 
life immortal is there revealed as ^ grace and truth," not 
according to our works, but according to the purpose of God 
which he hath purposed in himself j and which human unbelief 
caanot make void. Consequently whenever aianion life, or lifsy 
or scdoaiiony is spoken of as the fruit or reward of faith, it does 
not directly signify the immortal existence, that being the truth 
revealed and the subject of faith,-r-but it expresses the spiritual 
and moral condition which is the concomitant of faith. 

But my opponent thinks there are ^'matters of contrast, 
which do not favor a reference of aionion life alone to the gospel 
dispensation," i.e., to the experience of life in gospel faith. To 
save the space for reprinting his whole list of references to this 
point, the reader is referred to his whole paragraph numbered 
1, in c iii. § 5. I will notice two or three of his passages as 
specimens ; and two or three others of the same class, but of 
more marked expression of contrast 

His first reference is to John iii. 15. "That whosoever 
believeth in him should not perish, but have aionion life." But 
surely this word perish in contrast with aionion life, so far from 
weighing against the application of the phrase to the life of 
Christian faith, does, especially, when viewed in comparison 
with other passi^s of the same class, naturally suggest it. The 
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peritUig in dus Mse denotes t^ 8ein« ihmgBBoHdinjfindeaihj 
in 1 Jolm iiL 14 ; to which Mr. H. alao refers in immediate 
connecdon a« a collateral passage. And what does the lalter 
phrase signifj ? What is the cba^ spoken of? and what is 
meant bj abiduig in ii? Is the death here oaentioned noa- 
exiiience f Let the whole passage espkki it, ^ We know that 
we hare passed from death irato life^ because we love the 
brethren.*' Think ye that we should express the apostle's 
meaning bj paraphnMinj^ it, — ^^ We know that we ha^e passed 
from non^ezistenoe into tihe immortal resurreolion state, because 
we loTe the brethren ? " My of^onent hhooseif would laugh 
at the sehooiboj who should explain it by such a paraf^rase. 
Neither do the next words» ^ He that loireth not his brother 
Mdeth in deoM," mean that be aUdeth in non»«xi&teuce. He 
tiiat loTedi not, i^ideth in the same death out of which they 
hare passed who love the brethren. And he whp cannot 
nnderstand what this death is, either has nev^r known the want 
of &ith and love, or eke knows not now tl)e possession of these 
graces. 

H^re I will torn a^e from my opponent again, just to 
impart to the Universalist public a glimpse of the issue of the 
mountain in labor. They have seen the Orthodox pr^esaors, 
overcome by tlie Bible argument for Anniliilation, having been 
predisposed that way by disgust of endless torments, rus^ng 
into the Destmctionist ranks; — and they have seen long col* 
umns of references, affecting to exhibit the general tenor of 
the Scriptures in its &vor ; and dtey have imagined that there 
is, scmehow and somewhere in the commotipo, an overwhelming 
proof of the gloomy hypothesis. Well, what I have stepped 
aside here to do is, to show you what, in the judgment of one 
of the distinguished teachers of the sect, is the crawmng proof 
iof Destructioniam. It is none other than this very tegi:t which 
we have just examined. Mr. J. P. Bdaachard, an estimable 
and talented man, whom I have before quoted, in his pamphlet 
on ^^ The Future Li&," after parading a long list of promiscuous 
Teferenees to Scripture language in relation to death, perishing, 
iieing lost, destroyed, etc, comes upon us thus with his two 
reserved and crushing forces ; — 
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**Two passa^ are reserved to this pljice, which not only 
declare the loss or extinction of the wicked, but that it shall be 
eternal ; signifying, plainly, that there shall never be an ulti- 
mate revival of them. These passages are direct and clear, 
:aiid it is not conceivable how the destruction of the wicked 
«oald be asserted in more explicit terms ; from this import of 
which, there appears no escape.'' P. 25. 

And whkii does the reader imagine these two reserved pas- 
sages «re? TUe first is i Thess. i. 7-9, — in relation to the 
*^ everlasting destruction from tl>e presence of the Lord," the 
sigas of the approach of which were seen in the persecutions 
which the Christians wei*e suffering at the liands of tlve Jews, 
^his I have already oonsidered in part in this discussion^ and 
referred in part to my exposition in the Adams discussion. 

But Mr. Blanchard's last said most conclusive proof of his 
tlieary is thi% ^^rhich we Imve been referred to by Prof. H. — f 
1 John iii. 14, 15. On this Mr. Blanchard has the following 
confident expression : — 

^fn the second passage, St. John declares the doctrine of 
the destruction of the wicked in terms not liable even to the 
absurd misinterpretation given above" (referring to the Or- 
thodox construction of the other passage). But Mr. B. judi- 
eiaysly adds, — '^ but it is doubtless noticed, that in this, as in 
all the other passages for this doctrine, the validity of the proof 
rests parUy on the literal understanding of the word ^ life.' " 

There you have the strongest proof of the annihilation of aa 
unregenerate class, in the testimony that he who loveth not 
abideth in the death out of which the believing and loving souls 
bad passed. We have s^en that this is not non-existence ; for 
those who loved had not by the power of love passed out of 
non-existence into the immortal state of being ; nor could they 
who were abiding in non-existence be sustaining the moral 
character here put down as the synonym of this death. The 
abiding in death is given as the concomitant of abiding in the 
destitution of love. 

The same idea is carried out in the next verse ; — " Whoso- 
ever hateth his brother is a murderer ; and ye know that no 
murderer hath aionion life abiding in him." All who hate 
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their fellowomen are here denominated murderers, that is^ in 
spirit ; because hatred is the spirit of murder, seeking the de- 
struction of its objects. And this is one of the clearest cases 
of the use of aionion life in the sense of spiritual and moral 
qualities actually possessed in Christian iaith and love. " Ye 
know that no murderer," i.e., no hater of hb fellow-men, ^ hath 
aionion I^e abiding in him.** This implies that they who love 
their fellow*men have eternal life abiding in them. The- ab« 
sence of this fife zs the same thing as the abiding in death, and 
of course is not non-existence ; for a state of personal non-ex* 
istence o not a moral state of personal hatred. 

With regard to the ^ matter of contrast," which my opponent 
deems unfavorable to our reception of aionion life as the fruit 
of faith,. m the gospel age, we find thus far, by exanunation, 
this veiy " matter ** to be beautifully confirmative of our so 
receiving it ; i.e., when the Scriptures seem to so employ it« 
There is anotheiS and a strong case, of this '^matter of con- 
trast,'* in John iii. 36. "He that believeth on the Son hath 
everlasting life ; and he that believeth not the Son shall not 
see life ; but the wrath of God abideth on him." 

Here is the positive affirmation, that the believer hcOh mo- 
nion life, — that it is a concomitant of bis faith. But there 
follows the " matter of contrast." How does this affect the 
leading affirmation ? Does it annul or confirm it ? It con- 
firms it. **And he that beKeveth not shall not see Mfe ; but 
the wrath of God abideth on him.** "^Shcdl not see life." The 
future tense is usually employed to express a uniform opera- 
tion or result of a standing principle ; as, " The willing and 
obedient shall eat the good of the land." '^The righteous shall 
be recompensed in the earth ; much more (or especially) the 
wicked and the sinner." The phrase in contrast, '^he that 
believeth not the Son shall not see life," expresses the standing 
truth, that a destitution of life, i.e., death, is the fruit or concom- 
itant of unbelief, while aionion life is the fruit of faith. And 
the contemporary existence of this, side of the contrast with the 
other, the having of liffe in fkith, is even more definitively ex- 
pressed in the next clause of the sentence: «but the ^rath of 
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God cibideth on him.'* It distinctly affirms the co-existence of 
wrath or condemnation with unbelief. 

And here is another fact which I desire mj opponent to 
notice, in its bearing upon his peculiar belief; to wit, that the 
endarance or abiding of wrath or condemnation on the unbe- 
liever, is co-existent and co-extensive with the destitution of life, 
or condition of death. " Shall not see life ; but the wrath of 
Gk)d abideth on him." Consequently the saying, " shall nof 
see life,** in contrast with " hath aionion life," does not mean, 
shall be annihilated, or shall be or abide in non-existence ; for 
the wrath of God, which denotes living and active condemna- 
tion, can not be said to aJnde, as an actual experience, on literal 
nonentities. Consequently, if this passage were " taken as an 
expression of final human destiny, it would favor endless pun- 
ishment rather than annihilation, because it implies the suffer- 
ing of divine wrath while they shall not see life. But this 
does not declare the final destiny of men, but the fruits of belief 
and unbelief. These are not final conditions ; for faith shall 
be lost in sight, and unbelief shall be destroyed by the fruition 
of the fact. 

I need not quote farther to make clear and decisive the 
position that, whatever else the phrase aionion life may be used 
to signify, it is familiarly employed in the New Testament for 
the spiritual and moral condition produced by a living faith in 
Christ ; and reason must decide that it must always be taken 
in this sense when it expresses the fruit or reward of faith and 
virtue. And the " matters of contrast " do in all cases confirm 
this view. 

In the same relation to time and character we find the words 
saved and salvation, blessed, joy, and the like,- whenever they 
express the rewards of faith, or of any of the Christian graces. 
** He that believeth and is baptized shall be sav6d." This sal- 
vation of faith is described by St. Paul to the Corinthians thus: 
** Moreover, brethren, I declare unto you the gospel, which I 
preached unto you, by which also ye are saved, if ye keep in 
memory what I preached unto you, unless ye have believed in 
vain.'* Jesus, said to Zaccheus, when his presence and his 
20 
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word were received by him and his fiunUj, ^ This day is sal^ 
yatioQ come to this house." Peter says, ^In him (Christ^ 
believing, ye rejoice with joy unspeakable aod full of glory, 
reoeiving the end (or fruit) of your faith, even the salvadoa 
of your souls." 

Nevertheless, I do not assume that these words are never 
used in the Scriptures for the final condition of man through 
the grace of Grod in Christ. On the contrary, I believe thej 
are so used. Universalists have no occasion for fastening them- 
selves to an iron rule for the c(mstruction of Scripture words 
and phrases, bending them always to a fixed measure of mean- 
ing, regardless of the connection and subject of discourse ; nor 
need we ever, for the sake of our theory, adopt an " asthmatic 
.exegesis." Our theory of faith is strong and at ease, with the 
most simple reading and natural construction of the Scriptures 
throughout Though we receive the worcU life, and cuomon 
Uftj in the cases in which my opponent has referred to them 
as denoting a conditicm that is "^ partitive," to signify a present 
Christian experience, we so receive them in these cases for the 
plain reason that they are made by their connections tp express 
.sttch present experience. When we take the same terms as 
applying to the immortal resurrection life, it is because the 
subject of discourse in such cases, so applies them. 

To illustrate this sound, natural, philological and exegeticsl 
rule of Scripture reading, we will try the "asthmatic," or 
rather the mechanical method^ upon the following passage: 
— ^^Awake, thou that sleepest, and arise from the dead, and 
Christ shall give thee light." (Eph. v. 14.) We will stand 
back now, and witness the operation of the iron-bedstead com- 
mentator with the application of his mechanical rule to this 
passage. He quotes from Jesus to the Sadducees, where the 
.literal and immortal resurrection is obviously the subject of 
discussion, these words : " For when they shall rise from thfi 
deady they neither marry, nor are given in marriage ; but acp 
as the angels which are in heaven." " Here," he says, " rising 
from the dead means rising into the immortal life by the res- 
urrection. Of course, it means the same in the apostle's call 
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upon ua te < arise fropn Hie dead.' This promts that the reaur- 
rectioB is our work, — and that, unless we so discipline our 
powers ia this life, thait when we are dead we can and will 
wfdce aarselves up and ariMe into existence again, death will 
be to us an eternal ^0p." And then, finding the v^b awaJce 
in the impera^ve mood, to be in this ease synonymous with 
anaing from the d^^ our mechanical expounder hunts the 
Bible through for the number of cases in which the verb awake 
ooeurs in this mood, and assumes that he has thus proved it to 
be tiie cemm^i doctrine of the Bible that the dead are to 
awake themselves lo li^e iminortal, or else lie in eternal non- 
existenee I ^ut soon would his credulous readers be found) 
widi him, if feund at aU, 

" In wandering mazes lost." 

No, we must read the Bible, as all other hooks, in the ea^or- 
eise of plain common sense. We must not pot die e^pxessicHis 
of the Scriptures mto theological stays and compressors, b«l 
let them speak out their free and natural stentiments. Then 
viU all the essential doctrines of the Bible be easily and fiunil- 
iariy understood, in their beaoty and harmony. When we 
hear the apostle calling upon stupid, un&ithfnl, and inaetaye 
professors, as sleeping and dead, to awake and arise, we know 
that he uses the terms deep and dead in a figurative wad moral 
sense, in which they are as fiuniliarly and intelligibly used as 
in the literal and physical. 

80 when we read the apostolical testimonies of the happy 
experience of believing and loving Christians, as having pasaed 
from death wUo Ufe^ and having aionion life ; and when we 
hear the Master explain, that <' this is life eternal^ that they 
might know thee, the only true God, and Jesus Christ whom 
tlum hast sent," we know that life, and eternal life, in such 
cases, mean the spiritual and moral condition of true faith and 
iove. 

Nevertheless, these are very proper terms to apply, if the 
inspired teachers were pleased so to apply them, to express the 
purposed immortal condition of man in the resurrection state 
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of being. And I tmderatand that these teachers do in some 
cases use these tenns with such an application. But in sacb 
cases there is nothing ^ partitive ** in their application. And 
the sense of the terms is in sach cases, as in the others, per- 
fectly obvious from the subject of discourse. 

For instance, when Paul sajs, of the work of Christ, through 
his appearing and death and resurrection, that he ^hath 
abolished death, and brought life and immortalitj to light 
through the gospel," the word life obviously refers to the fu- 
ture existence. It is not here described as the reward or £ruit 
of faith, but as the truth revealed^ and the subject of faith. As 
I have said before, light does not create objects ; it only brings 
to our view the things that are. When the revelation of the 
gospel, a great light from heaven, brings to our discovery the 
*^ grace and truth " of life and immortality given us in Christ 
Jesus by the purpose of God before the world began, we have 
an etemiU truth to believe, and an uniailing foundation for faith 
to rest upon. Take away this eternal truth, and leave nothing 
to believe or h(^e for but hypothetical possibilities all condi- 
tioned upon our faith, then human faith is placed at the bottom 
of all ; all is as uncertain as our own views and experiences 
are uncertain, and we have no resting-place. 

I remember my juvenile experiment at lifting myself by a 
ho<^ beneath my feet. Why could I not? I philosophized 
that I could; I put the base of the hoop beneath my ieei^ 
seized the sides with' my hands, and lifled with all my might — 
but in vain. I could have lifted myself with ease with a strong 
hold upon a beam above me ; but by the hoop beneath my feet 
I could not do it. Archimedes declared that he could lift ih& 
world if you wdild give him a fulcrum to rest his lever on. 
Our faith is powerless if it must rest upon itaelf ; but it is 
strong, and mightily sustaining^ to our whole being, when it 
rests -upon the eternal truth of Grod. 

Aionion life as the ultimate inheritance, and also the relation 
of faith to this truth, are most instructively presented by St. 
John, in his Firat Epistle,, v. 10, 11. *' He that believeth on 
the Son of God, hath the witness in himself: he that believeth 
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not Grod hath made him a liar, because h\5 believeth not the 
record that God gave of his Son. And this is the record, that 
God hath given to us eternal life ; and this life is in his Son." 
Here eternal life is set down as our final inheritance, secured 
by gift of God's purpose in Christ, and brought to light through 
the gospel as the subject of faith. And he that believeth not 
in his heirship of eternal life by God's purpose in Christ, hath 
made God a liar. Now if this heirship, even for the unbe- 
liever, were not true, and declared by the word of God, he 
would not make God a liar by not believing himself an heir to 
such inheritance. 

To illustr^e this point, I will say to my respected opponent, 
you do not believe yourself an heir to, and, either by the fore- 
taste of faith, or the figure of prolepsis, possessor of ten thou- 
sand dollars, by a legally attested will of your poor brother and 
humble servant, Sylvanus Cobb. Nor are you, in a proper 
sense, by the absence of such belief, an unbeliever. Unbelief, 
properly speaking, is the rejection of a truth, or at least, of a 
statement or proposition. Neither do you make me a liar by 
your non-belfef of such an heirship through my gift. That is, 
your non*belief of such heirship does not accuse me of false- 
hood. For I have never bequeathed to you any such riches, 
and have never pretended nor promised any such thing. So it 
is all, between you and me, in this particular, precisely as it 
should be. I have never testified having made you such a 
gift ; you do not believe in me, as such a benefactor ; neither 
do you make me a liar by such non-belief. If I had asserted 
my having made for you a bequest, and you disbelieved it, 
then your disbelief of my word would mAke me a liar, or 
accuse me of falsehood. 

So in respect to God's gift of eternal life in Christ for us. If 
there are any for whom God has not, by his purpose of grace, 
given aiouion life in Christ, and for whom, of course, there is 
no such record, they are not, in respect to any matter of truth, 
disbelievers by not receiving Christ as their life ; nor do they 
make God a liar by not believing, for themselves, in such a 
record of life, there being none such for them. But the be- 
26* 
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loTed Jolm aasores us, that if we believe not ia Christ as our 
life, our life beyond all death, we make God a liar, because we 
believe not the record that God gave of his Son. ^^And this is 
the record, that God hath given to us eternal life, and this lile- 
is in his Son." And the next words are, ^^ He that hath the 
Son hath life : and he that hath not the Son of God, hath not 
life." So, in this one passage, we have Ufe^ and aionian life^ in 
both senses. First — It expresses the truth of God's purpose 
of grace in Christ, which is the subject of faith. Secondly — It 
expresses the spiritual state or condition which is ih^fndt of 
faith. And this is all natural. Faith, as we have seen, imbibes 
the Gokur and quality of its subject. Hence our faith in die 
gospel which reveals life and immortality iov man, is life itself, 
aionion life. It is perfectly natural, also, just as it should be, 
that Jesus and his ministering disciples, taking with them this 
gospel of life immortal as the ultimate destiny of our race, and 
with it entering into familiar and sympathetic intercourse with 
the believers of their w(H*d, should dwell much and often upon 
the influences and experiences which this word brings Xo their 
believing and loving souls, and upon the means and methods 
by which they should develop in themselves the benign princi- 
ples of this word of life, and do their mission in the world as 
Christ's co-workers. But he who loses the fundamental truth 
of the gospel revelati<Hi, the ground-principles of the word of 
life, the subject of faith, in these familiar discussions of the 
living and progressive influences of the gospel work, and the 
means and benefits of Christian culture, is himself lost to the 
sabhme hopes and consolations of the gospel. 

Into this error my opponent seems to slide, when he refers, 
as he does extensively, to tlie passages of Scripture which treat 
of the difference between the righteous and the wicked, and of 
the experience of life and blessedness which alone appertains 
to the believing and the good, as proof tliat the primary purpose 
of life and salvation in Christ, in all its wholeness, is conditional 
and "partitive." 

There is a mass of religionists in this confusion, who suppose 
that they effectually ncmplus our faitli in the perfect work of 
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Him wliom Ibe Father oniamed "to be the Saviour of the 
world/' and " to destroy the wwks of the Devil " by the stale 
remark, that " The Bible throughout speaks of two eharacters^ 
believers and unbelievers, sain|s and sinners, the righteous 
and the wicked." True ; and we recognize this distinction, and> 
make it a great deal more real and in^rtant than that class 
of sainta do, who cannot see that the righteous are recompensed 
in the earth, especially the wicked and the sinner, * — and who, 
backing towards heaven, keep tlieir longing eyes on the strain 
for ^ the pleasures of sin." 

We know that there are two characters in the world ; and 
that ^^lile and good" are the current inheritance of the nght^ 
eous, and ^ death and evil " of the wicked. But going back 
of tltts, we have a view presented us of all men in one character. 
The description may, in its form, partake of the Eastern hyper- 
bole. But it furnishes us with a general view of mankind as 
subjeots o£ the reforming process. '' Grod looked down from 
heaven upon the children of men, to see if there were any that 
did understand, that did seek God. Every one of them is gone 
back; they are i^together become filthy; there is none that 
doeUi good ; no, not one." (Ps. liii. 2, 3.) 

Yet it was just such a world as tliis that Jesu^ was ordained 
of God to save ; and just such an accumulation of the works of 
the Devil that he was purposed to destroy, t And now, as this 
work progresses, there are two classes of men, or two characters, 
more visibly distinguished. St. Paul presents the two classes 
thus : '^ AH things are of God, who hath reconciled us to himself 
by Jesus Christ." Here is a class, differing from the mass 
above described. They are the believers, the reconciled. But 
does this blessedness, which is ^' partitive," appertaining to the 
believing, the reformed, the reconciled ones, comprise the whole 
of God's work through Jesus Christ ? Does Paul's mention of 
their present reconciliation signify that the rest of mankind, the 
unreconciled world, are to perish and be blotted out of existence 
finally? No, nothing like it. This reconciled class are presented 

* ProY. xi. 21, 31. t 1 John iv. 14; iU. 8. 
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here as the ^ first fmits of his creatures ^ (James 1. 18) ; &e 
beginning of the progressiTe work, which shall gather in the 
whole harvest This great work of salvation in its wholeness 
belonged to the very ministry of grace of which the reconciled 
ones were first-fruits. So we are informed by the apostle in 
the same passage. ^And all things are of God, who hath 
reconciled us to himself by Jesus Christ ; and hath given to us 
the ministry of reconciliation ; to wit, that God was in Christ, 
reconciling the world unto himself, not imputing their trespasses 
unto them ; and hath committed unto us the word of recon- 
ciliation." (2 Cor. V. 18, 19.) When the truth of this ministry 
of reconciliation shall be fuUy and practically, verified, there 
will no longer be two opposing classes ; for then, too, will be 
fulfilled what Grod *' according to his own good pleasure hath 
purposed in himself, that in the dispensation of the fulness of 
times he might gather together in one all things in Christ, both 
which are in heaven and which are on earth, even in hiuK" 
• (Eph. i. 9, 10.) 

In respect to the New Testament uses of life^ and ai&num 
Ufe, though I am lengthening my chapter upon it beyond my 
original calculation, I will notice one of the other cases of its 
application to the ultimate destiny of mankind. It is in Bom. 
V. 18-21. " Therefore as by the offence of one judgment came 
upon all men to condemnation, even so by the righteousness 
of one the free gift came upon all m#i unto justification of 
life. ... But where sin abounded grace did much more abound; 
that as sin hath reigned unto death, even so might grace reign 
through righteousness unto eternal life, by Jesus Christ our 
Lord." 

This is the passage of which Prof. Hudson says : — 

" This apparently denotes all mankind, and their salvation. 
It seems to me the strongest passage that is or can be adduced 
in support of that view. And if this interpretation at all 
agreed with the geriferal tone of Scriptural language, — if it 
were not an apparent exception from the usual style of the 
Bible, — I should joyfully and without hesitation accept it as 
proving the final holiness and blessedness of alL" 
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And he adds, — 

"But the very frequent distinction made between the 'daved' 
and the ' lost * compels me to hesitate/' 

Bnt we have most clearly seen, by a de novo study of the 
record, that the distinction made between the lost that ate 
sccved^ and the lost that are to he saved, need not cause my 
brother longer "to hesitate" "joyfully accepting" the hope 
that he who came " to seek and to save that which was lost" 
** -will see of the travail of his soul and be satisfied." (Luke 
3dx. 10 ; Isa. liii. 11.) 

I will" add here that the terms zoe (life), and zoe aionios 
{eternal life), when applied to the immortal and final state of 
being, seem to express more in respect to the moral and spir- 
itual character and condition of that state of being, than the 
terms immortal and immortality. For though the latter terms 
would jumble strangely with the idea even of moral defilement 
aad corruption, yet they more directly relate to the indissolu- 
bility of the personal being. But the term life, as rendered 
from the Greek zoe (not psvke), and the phrase aionion life, 
more directly express the mental, spiritual, and afFectional 
communion, sympathy, and oneness with God. Hence it is 
expressed, in the last quotation from Romans, as "justification 
of life ; " and the reign of grace, " through righteousness, unto 
aionion life." 

How God's institution and maintenance of a purpose and 
government in relation to the future and ultimate moral char- 
acter and condition, of free, moral, accountable beings, can con- 
sbt with the appropriate laws of his moral kingdom, we will 
discuss in the next chapter, when we attend to our brother's 
doctrine of "Free Agency." We shall see, then, whether 
he is successful in his effort to make human Free Agency a 
i<capegoat, upon which to shift off the responsibility of the 
alleged failure of God's purpose of grace in Christ, through 
an ^^ abortive resurrection'* 

And there is another thing to which I will devote a passing 
notice here, having reserved it to the conclusion of my treatise 
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on atonum life, that the force of mj remarki Waf tyft ibore 
clearly perceived. Professor Hudson, preliminary to his ref- 
erences of the Scripture use of this phrase, puts in the foBpv- 
ing in the way of defining for us our own position : — 

" As already temarked, the phrase «d« aionio$ is aged ftnrtj- 
fiye times in the Bible, and in most itetuides paAitiv^j, or 
with reference to a class. It is therefore important for the Upi- 
versalist argument to show, if possible, that the phrase does 
not signify * eternal life,' in the strict sense of the expression. 
Either the adjective cdonios does not refer to duration at all, 
but signifies the nature or kind of life spoken of, or it refers 
simply to the futore age or dispensation as distinct frmn the 
expiring Jewish economy. The latter view, I thinks ia that 
preferred by Universalists. The phrase eis ton aiona would 
of course be taken in a similar sense.'* 

TTiTS is an attempt to shut us up to a definite and mechanical 
use of a word which spurns all such resfrietion. The woni 
which, in the Septuagint^ of Which all the writers of the ]fe# 
Testament were familiar readers, is associated with the dutstion 
of the mountains, of the term of hond-service, of the Aarouic 
eovenant and priesthood, of the imprisonment of Jonah in the 
whale's belly, of the shame and contempt of Israel in their 
dispersion, and of the praise, the being, and the attributes of 
God, — this word, I say, on being taken into use by the New 
Testament writers, does not, all without notice, come to Mean 
solely the nctiure or quGMty of a thing, with no reference to 
duration at all, — or else just the whole (no more and no less) 
of the gospel age. Undoubtedly the word, from its fkiniliar 
contact with the spiritual life of the gospel dispensation, has 
become somewhat spiritualized* But I apprehend that its 
meaning in the New Testament is very nearly the same as in 
the Old Testament. The " aronion punisliment*' and "aionibn 
destruction " of the New Testament is probably the same thing, 
on the same people, as the " shame and aionion contempt" of 
the prophet. And the " aionion life " of the New Testament, 
when applied to the expeiience of faith^ has the adjeetive of 
duration in the same sense as the "aionion hght," the <« aioaieii 
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remembranoe oCth^ rigfaieons," tHe ^'ttionioki way," the ^'aionion 
foundation/* the dwelling " in the house of the Lord forever,^* 
** praising God forever,*' etc., etc., in the Old Testament. And 
if this adjective may, both in th6 Old Testament and the New, 
be associated with the feeiiig and attributes of God, it may also, 
with great appropriateness, be associated with the life of man's 
immortal being. It doubtless involves, in many cases, durability 
or permanence as a quality, especially when used to denote a 
contrast to what is transient and fleeting, as in the saying, " For 
the things which are seen are temporal, but the things which 
are not seen are eternal ;** that is, they are abiding. But even 
here the word does not throw off its primary meaning, of long 
continuance, 

Neither is it trtie, as Mr. Hudson says, that " it is important 
to the Universalist argument to show that the phrase (aoe 
aiomon) does not signify * eternal life,' in the strict (popular, 
he should have said) sense of that expression." We have no 
occasion to show, or to try to show, that the phrase aionion life 
does not sometimes refer to the condition of the endless life of 
immortality. I have shown that it is, obviously, so applied in 
8(Hne cases. As I have remarked, Universalists have no occa- 
sion foir an " asthmatic exegesis '^ in any case. We have no 
occasion to put Scripture words and phrases into stays and 
clamps, or to chain them to a mechanical rule, regardless of 
subject and sense. Our faith is in no danger of discomfiture 
from a straightforward, natural, philological, exegetical, and 
common-sense reading of the Scriptures throughout. With 
regard to the phrase aionion life, when it is made to express 
the experience of fkith and Christian virtue, the fact of such 
uso speaks for itself; and then, though it has the light of the 
lite immortal, which is the fact of the gospel revelation and the 
subject of ikith, yet it does not directly signify that life. But 
again, it is, in some cases, applied directly to that life ; and then, 
too, the sense is rendered obvious by the subject, — and there 
is no embarrassment to our faith, or our theory of Scripture 
reading. 
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7%e Suifeet of Reward in GeneraL 

I know of no better place than this, at the close of mj review 
of Mr. Hudson's argument from the ^ partitive " application 
(in some cases) of the phrase aUnitm life^ to put in a f|^w 
Scripture readings and brief expositions of the doctrine of 
reward in general, under the government of God. 

I have shown that the life, and everlasting life, which is the 
reward of faith in Christ, is a concomitant of faith, and contem- 
porary with it. And so we shall find, by searching the Scrip- 
tures through and through, that usually, the life, peace, joy, 
blessedness, and all the good which is the reward of obedi- 
ence, and of any and all of the moral virtues, is associated 
with the possession and practice of those virtues. True, there 
are benefits, both physical and moral, in subsequent periods of 
life, resulting from the present culture and practice of the moral 
graces. But this fact does not invalidate the rule. It does but 
exhibit the natural result of the expansion and perpetuation of 
the said virtues of life. 

A few specimens of the Scripture readings on this subject 
must suffice. When Israel had degenerated into a mere religion 
of formalism, to cover a corrupt life, and they complained that 
their life was miserable though they were so punctual in their 
religious observances, the Lord answered them by his prophet 
thus: — 

" Is it such a fast that I have chosen ? a day for a man to 
afflict his soul? ... Is not this the fast that I have 
chosen ? to loose the bands of wickedness, to undo the heavy 
burdens, and to let the oppressed go free, and that ye break 
every yoke ? . . . Then shall thy light break forth as the 
morning, and thine health shall spring forth speedily. And 
thou shalt be like a watered garden, and like a spring of water, 
whose waters fail not." (Isa. Iviii.) " Great peace have they 
that love thy law, and nothing shall offend them." " In keep- 
ing thereof there is great reward." " Happy is the man that 
findeth wisdom ; — her ways are ways of pleasantness and all 
her paths are peace ;— she is a tree of life to them that lay hold 
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Upon her.** " My delight is in the law of the Lord." Jesus, 
our model, says, ." My meat is to do the will of God.** And to 
us he says, « Seek and ye shall find." Shall find what ? The 
spiritual riches which you seek, of course. And this is the 
motive, the reward, which Jesus offers to induce us to seek the 
spiritual good ; viz., the assurance that we shall find the good 
sought. And to say that this is not ample pay for seeking, 
is to betray great spiritual blindness. But it is a satisfactory 
reward. 

This subject of reward is indeed a plain and simple subject, 
which babes may understand. What prospect of reward is it 
that induces all your daily labors ? It is the prospect of obtain* 
ing those good things for the com€»rt and convenienee of life 
to yourselves and those you love, for which you labor. It is 
the general rule of life that the reward of labor is found in the 
acquisition of the objects of labor. The rule holds good if you 
seek things worthless, and worse than worthless. ^^ He that 
soweth the wind shall reap the whirlwind." 

As in our ordinary pursuits, so in our attention to moral and 
religious culture. The acquisition of the Christian graces of 
living faith and abiding love, is the highest possible good of life. 
He who seeks these successfully cannot act with reference to 
any other and foreign reward ; for if the latter is his motive he 
cannot find, because he seeks in no spirit which can achieve the 
blessing. He who successfully seeks the true riches must seek 
tor the love of them, and then he shall find. 

But mark this : — r The acquisition of the Christian graces 
does not create within the • casement of our bodies any new 
personal being that was not there before, to live on in another 
world when the body dies, and when others who had not created 
such a new person within a person by their virtues, will die as 
the brute dieth, to be no more. If there were an anatomist 
capable of dissecting and analyzing the whole man, body, soul, 
and spirit, and he should subject to his threefold chemical 
analysis my nefghbor B to-day, who is an unbeliever, and go 
through with the same inspection to-morrow, afler he has become 
a believer in Christ, he will find no new-created person within 
27 
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bia^ and no new hcaHj. He w31 find the same p^nond ite- 
tily then, tnafl the fonclicos tlmt belong toman; boteomeof 
those fanctions he will find in a better and happier condition, and 
better employment The same faculties cff lo^e and rerecence 
will be there ; but in his new light he will devote these facalties 
to higher and hdier objects* The eondUicn of the man's Ufe 
will be changed, but no new personal entity will be produced. 
All his acquaintances will testify that he is the same person; 
and he will testify that Jie is the same man that was blind, Ui 
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RADICAL BADKESS; AND FREE WILL. 

Section L "-ire there EadicdRy Bad Menf** 

This is the heading of Mr. Hudson's second chapter. Bat 
he does not leave his discassion of tbe question in a shape to 
require much said upon it on my part in the way of contro- 
versy. For when he has defined his use of the phrase, radi' 
colli/ bad, he makes it to express an idea which we admit ; and 
when he shows at wliat point he designs the subject to bear in 
the present discussion, it is seen that he aims to contest an idea 
that is not in the UniversaJist theory. 

1. In respect to radical badness, my friend explains : — 

"'Bj radically bad men I do not mean persoos wJio are bam> 
of badness and unto badness, aS if character were a things of 
parentage or race. But, are there human beings in whom evil 
feelings, purposes, and habits so predominate that they mark 
and determine the character ? " 

That there are persons in whom tlie evil comes at tongtli 
practically^ to predominate^ I never saw reason to detiy. But 
if this badness is not radical in men witli their conception and 
birth, so as to be constitutional and natural, — if it is aeqoired 
by a mlsttse of their faculties and means, which is the only 
h3rpothe8is on which can be predicated that moral aeoountability 
which mj opponent earnestly contends for in this same ckaptery 
Hien ys choice of the term radieal in definition of it^ k a 
miflnomei^. The term radieal denotes thai whtoh is "^giiialt 
fundamental, native, constitutional, underived, unoompounded." 
If badness in mankind, or in any class of men, is afber tlHSi 
manner^ they are no more aeooantable §or it than for hwing^ 
been bopi) with hktoAi or bine eyes, or witii a Boman or an 
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Asiatio no8#. In socb case sin is a spontaneous outgrowth of 
man's mind, uninduced, without lurement or temptation. God 
save us from the necessary drift of the/ree wiU of such a demon 
as man is upon this hypothesis ! 

But it is not so. And mj opponent discards the dogma, 
though he persists in the use of an adjective which involves it 
He only means, hj radicaUy bad men, men in whom '^evii 
feelings, purposes, and habits predominate." We hesitate not to 
concede that there are such men. They are not radically bad, 
but they are very bad men. 

But there is no more difficulty in accounting for the fact of 
there being very bad men, than of there being bad men at all, in 
any degree. All sin is explainable on the same principle. Sin, 
as sin, is not the uninduced and spontaneous outgrowth of the 
souL It is induced by appetite, or passion, or supposed inter- 
est, the forces of which become strengthened through habit 
True, there are predispositions to certain practices or indul- 
gences which are wrong, not because they are wrong, but be- 
cause they are expected to gratify a natural desire. When these 
objects lie in a forbidden field, the grasping of them is sin, being 
in violation of law. But all the human appetites and passions 
are in themselves good, and are, in their proper and lawful use, 
good, — the evil only obtaining when they are permitted to 
rule and run riot, instead of being governed and employed by 
reason and moral sense. 

Now it does not appear to me that it is very difficult to un- 
derstand the origin of sin, and how it is that some men at 
length become very bad. Man is a compound being, possessed 
of two natures — animal and spiritual. By the spiritual, I mean 
in this instance to indude the whole superior nature, compris- 
ing also the intellectual and moral The firstruamed and lower 
nature possesses all the appetites and passions of the animal 
kingdom. These appetites and passions, though natural, are 
blind, and clamor for indulgence without regard to law. But 
the higher nature, the mind made af^er the image of God, and 
whidi constitutes the man, is subject to law, and has committed 
to it Ike ufid and government of all these powers and propensi- 
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ties of the animal nature. When, therefore, the inind, whidi 
is the accountable man, yields itself servant to the blind earthly 
passions which it is bound to govern by law, there is sin. SC 
James, so explains it, ascribing the forces which induce to sin, 
to the lusts of the animal nature. (Jas. i. 14, 15.) This was 
explained in my first chapter, and I only recur to it here be- 
cause my opponent has, in his second chapter, brought ^up 
again the same subject in new relations. 

In respect to what Mr. H. says for himself, and quotes from 
Neander, of " the mystery of sin," it runs back again iato the 
dogma of innate total depravity. We grant that it is ^^ an act 
of unreason," in that it is unreasonable, or has no good reason. 
But to say that it is not induced {eompeUed is the word thrown 
in here by my opponent ; but I do not choose to fdlow him in 
the use of a word which belongs not to our moral philosophy, 
and the thrusting in of which can only tend to divert the mind 
from the plain, practical subject before us, to a disputation on 
the mechanics of morals, of whicb there is no end) — ^but to say 
that sin is not induced ^ by any motive, or passion, or any 
cause out of the free will itself," is to place sin entirely outside 
of the arena of the Christian warfare. It isolates sin from the 
whole sphere of sequences which are subject to the relations of 
cause and effect, and of course places it beyond the reach (^ 
moral means — beyond the influence of argument, or truth, or 
any of the agencies of a moral and Christian ministry. It 
makes sin either the regular Calvinistic exhalation of an orig- 
inally inherited corrupt nature, or the super-Caivinistic im- 
pulse from the direct interposition of the Deity, as put forth in 
the quotation from Dr. Emmons in our first chapter. Indeed, 
Br. Hudson, you have " misjudged the literature of Universal- 
ism on this point," if you think " Calvinistic views of the 
human will prevail among Universalists." We neither admit 
any hereditary corrupt moral nature to necessitate sin, nor any 
** immediate interposition of the Deity to compel it." But we 
do believe that sin has its motives, and such motives as moral 
teachers may grapple with, by the appeals of truth and argu- 
ment. 

27* 
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^Again, Ur. HtAon HVfs dP #iii, that it is <<an «ct irhkik the 
person knows to be eqvalfy irrong and tsprndeiit." That he 
knows it to be wrong, we adnut ; but, thov^ he knows that 
fin, -m a geoend rule, is koapnidenl;, yet, taking tke word in 
Ike tense of policy or profitableness, we do not believe that the 
person either knows or believes that the particular aet he is 
consenting to commit is imprudent. He is lured by the 
promise of some advantage or pleasure in the wi^ of the 
wrong. This &ct appears in the history of the first nn of the 
first pair, and of the transgressione of all nations. It proceeds 
from an excess of selfishness, wlnoh always has its motives. 
Hence the servants of God were always laboring to eeaaleract 
ite wtorkings by the presentatian of the stronger motivea for a 
•life of goodness and truth. 

To this general rule there is a class of exceptions. These 
are the cases where the man has become enslaved to a vile 
habit, which has installed into the mastery an ammal Appetite 
or passion. Tken the poor slave, allhoo^ he l^nows he is 
harming himself, grasps at lite present indulgence, almost as 
mechanically and unmeaningly, as he igasps for breath when he 
^els a sense of suffocation. This tendency of a vicious habit 
makes it the more sinful, in the outset, to contract it. 

It would seem, sometimes, when we look upon Ibis class 
of cases, knowing that the clameors of strong and pampered 
physical passions are the most actually present and imperious, 
wbile higher motives are more distant and slow of action,^— 
that the proper balance could not be regained, and the regular 
dominion of the mind as the real man be restored^ but by 
the making over of the organism through the resurrection. 
Nevertheless, the cases are of frequent occurrence, especialty 
ffince the genuine spirit of the gospel has been ehapiag and 
directing the means of i^eform, that even in the hardest cases 
of enslavement to vice, the true man has been aroused from his 
torpor, achieved the mastery over brutish passion, and shoee 
again in his own beauty as the child of God. These cases 
demonstrate that, in the lowest specimens of enslavement to 
Tice, the spirit, though in bondage, is^not annihilated ; the rt- 
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eoverably lost ; the gem, thoagh alloyed, has not become all 

^ress. There, O servant of God, is thy Master's child ; there, 

O Gfaristiaa m^n, is thy brother ; in whom is the kindred genn 

^ith tbine «f immortality, and in whom are all the &culties 

of the intellectnal and moral nature ! And though hy estrange^- 

tnent and insahordination, jarring discord has come oat of the 

deranged action of these powers, there is a moral force in the 

light and spirit of truth and love, when brought fairly home to 

the understanding, to work in the action of all these powers the 

beauty of harmony, and the li^e of blessedness. 

The cases which my opponent adduces in support of the 
bypothesis that some men are fixed, knowingly^ in an uncon- 
querable hatred of duty, even knowing the ground and nature 
of the duty, and that they have not souls to save, do not, in our 
view, bear any such weight The fact that Alcibiades disliked 
the presence of Socrates, because the latter sought to dissuade 
bim from that demagoguism which was a fashionable trade, 
only evinced that love of one's own interest and 'i-eputation 
which is a common frailty, but not incurable. The man who 
ostracized .'< Aristides the Just," out of sheer envy, acted upon 
the miserable principle and policy of self-love, which is not 
tincommcm nor unconquerable. Circumstances might have 
occurred immediately after the act referred to, that should 
have brought Aristides to his persecutor in an office of love, 
which would have made him ashamed of himself, and have 
melted his heart, and won from him the most warm and sinceri 
friendship during life. Neither does the saying of Jesus to the 
Scribes and Pharisees, " Ye have both seen and hated both me 
and my Father," prove that these people hated either the Father 
or the Son with a true knowledge of their character and purpose 
and government 

With love and reverence for the Scriptures, we will not 
nnnecessarily and hastily construe, one pait in a manner to 
make it contradict anotl»er and most important part, in letter 
and spirit Though there is a sense in which the Pharisees 
had known Grod, or known of him, by the witnesses of his word 
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asd his works ; and though they had also seen and known mucii 
ofJesuBf in his works of divine power and love, rendering the 
manner of their resistance of these testimonies and treatment 
of him hoth wilful and sinful ; — ^jet thej did not understand the 
full import of those testimonies either of the Father or the Son. 
Jesus said of the Jews as a people, ^' For this people's heart is 
waxed gross, and their ears are djill of hearing, and their eyes 
they have closed; lest at any time they should see with their 
eyes, and hear with their ears, and should understand with 
their heart, and should be converted, and I should heal them." 
(Matt xiii. 15.) This is a very carefully drawn description 
of the mental oondition of tliat people, which clearly involves 
the sentiment that, notwithstanding the perversity of their wills, 
such was their moral nature, and such the character of Christian 
truth in relation thereto, that if they had really heard, seen, 
and understood his gospel, they would have loved it, been con- 
verted by its heaveoily power, and healed by its purifying and 
healthful influence. 

No; they had seen Jesus, and known so much of him as 
should reasoniAly have persuaded them to give his word a very 
different hearing. But they were looking for their promised 
Messiah to come in an entirely different manner, and to sustain 
an essentially different character, and they did not know him 
as the Messiah, nor did they understand his doctrines. In his 
dying prayer Jesus openly recognized the fact that they knew 
not what they did in crucifying the promised One ; of which 
fact Peter bears testimony in these definite terms : — ^^ Because 
they knew him not, nor yet the voices of the prophets which 
are read every Sabbath-day, they have fulfilled them in con- 
demning him." (Acts.xiii. 27.) And St Paul says, ''For 
had they known it, they would not have crucified the Lord of 
glory." (1 Cor. ii. 8.) 

So, then, though there is a sense, and a degree, in which the 
persecutors of Jesus had seen and known Iiim, yet this is do 
sense nor degree which nullified the word oi' Christ, which 
affirms that it is life eternal to know the Father, and Jesus 
Christ whom he hath sent My opponent fails by this effort 
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to extirpate from the gospel the great doctrine on which is 
bounded all hope from the Christian ministry; viz., that such is 
the real relation between man's rational and moral nature and 
the Christian principles, that he will naturally love and cherish 
those principles when they are fairly apprehended by the un- 
derstanding. No fact or testimony has yet been given us, to 
prove that man can despise infinite excellence, and hate infinite 
loveliness, when he sees it to be such. 

I will remark here as I pass, that I am a little surprised at 
my opponent's frequently reiterating the phrase, "there is a sin . 
unto death," in different connections, just as if it naturally 
meant that there is a sin unto ultimate annihilation, when he 
himself has brought forward the fact, without dissent, that it is 
the general opinion of commentators that the language refers to 
a sin incurring the death penalty by the law of the land. He 
seems to seek the same advantage from the sound of a mis-* 
translation in the falsely educated ear, by the repeated repro- 
duction, on different occasions, of our translators' phrase, " hath 
never forgiveness," substituted for the gospel record, " hath not 
forgiveness eis ton aiona^*^ for a long time, or unto the age. 
And in this connection he introduces the sin against the Holy 
Spirit in a manner to misinterpret the sin itself. He seems to 
have it in purpose to make it believed that this sin consists in 
hating what is known to be lovely. But the evangelist defines 
it, as we have before seen, to be the act of the Jews in refusing 
to consider the evidence of his Messiahship in his miraculous 
woAs,~and ascribing those works of the Holy Spirit to demoni- 
acal agency. But even this wilful blindness, as we have seen, 
shall be removed. • " For, if the casting away of them be the 
reconciling of the world, what shall the receiving of them be 
but life from the dead ? " (Rom. xi. 15.) 

But Prof. Hudson gives us some historical cases of great de- 
bauchery of charax5ter, in support of his theory that some men 
are radically bad, and have in them no remains of the genu 
of immortality — or of a spirit, or rational and moral nature, 
made after the image of God, and susceptible of good impres- 
sions, and of a loving and lovely impulse &om th« contact of 
truth and goodaets. 
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On this eoafM of argament I will remark: — 
First — That it is not a sound position, to select strong and 
mre exceptions for athw proof or illustration of a genend 
principle. If ooan, as a species^ has a raUonal and moral 
nature and constitution, ^ nude for immortalitj," and constitute 
ing them children of God and heirs of immortality, with all the 
individuals of which species the passions of the lower nature 
have achieved some degree of dominion, the fact that some 
have (alien lower into the bondage of those animal passions 
does not prove that the higher nature, the distia^ve man, is 
annihilated, or thrown beyond the compass of His mission, who 
^is able even to subdue all things unto himself" (Phil. iii. 21); 
and who, in ^ the kingdom, dominion, and glory" that God hath 
given him, will be <<able'' to achieve all this moral victory, 
without an infraction of the laws of the moral kingdom, or of 
human moral agency. 

Second — The historical cases selected by my opponent, 
taken as he has presented them, do not demcmstrate the extin- 
guishment of the moral nature, or of tlie conscience. As all 
men have an animal nature, and as the animal organism differs, 
in different individuals, in respect to the relative forces of dif^ 
ferent passions and propensities, it is what might be expected 
that, in some, th^ lower animal functions, such as sensuality, 
destructiveness, and combativeness, should be predominantly 
developed. And a few are, by tlieir physical oi^ganism, idiodc, 
-—and others insane, who, though circumstances may have 
placed them upon thrones, should have been in medical asy- 



But in the extreme historical cases quoted by my opponent, 
there is no reason for believing that their moral nature or their 
conscience has become extinct. There are abundant &cts 
which warrant the inference that they are not extinet. His- 
tory gives us the public acts of public men; and the private acts, 
which aro startling and notorious, of notorious individuals. The 
zealous love of power and pelf, in association with large destruc- 
tiveness, and, perhaps, with other strongly developed animal 
pn>PMififtia% w V have riol«d in blood which has flawed in the 
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veins of tbose Btanding ia relatioiis to be ^red ; but ihe^e is 
the whole background and sabsoil of life to them, in their rela^ 
tions to their higher nature, to the world, and to the moral 
government of God, which history does not record, and the his- 
toric eje of my opponent does not penetrate. Though in some 
of these eases the abiding struggle of a living conscience does 
not appear on record, the fact is proved by analogy from the 
many cases in which individuals of the same mysterious class 
have come to a pass which has revealed the moral nature, and 
the living conscience, ^md 4ilso the history of those secret though 
oneqaal siruggle^. It seems to have been for this wretched class 
that 8u Pitftl sp<^e, more than for himself, when he pained 
the sentence, which, to be sure, describes a general truth dif* 
feriiig in degree with different individuals, — ^' But J see an- 
other law in my members, warring against the law of my mindy 
and bringing me into eaptieity to the law of sin which is in my 
snember?." (Bom. vii. ^3.) 

for OQC of thesie deeper historic revealments, ia the condi* 
tion of depravity in high life, look at the life of Tiberius, by 
Tacitus. Tiberius was a barbarous and corrupt prince, com- 
jnosding the means of every piiysical gratification, and abusing 
them. To the theologian who should seek, hy examples of 
kistoiy part kept back, to refute the Bible doctrine that Jeho- 
vah ^ is a God that judgeth in the earth,^' no case caa better 
4Uiiswer his pur^se than that of Tiberius. He sent the follow- 
ing letter to the Siomaa Seniate : — 

^* What to write, conscript fathers, in what terms to express 
myself, or what to refrain trom writing, is a matter of such per- 
plexity, that if I know how to decide, may the just gods, and 
the goddesses of vengeance, doom me to die in pangs worse tb«ui 
jtho^ ujftd^ which I linger every day 1 '' 

On thi$, Tacitus, the heathen historian, makes the following 
pertinent remarks : — 

^ We have here the features of the inward man. His crimes 
retaliated upon faim with the keenest retribution; so true is 
^'9> £i^i^g of the ancient philosopher, the oracle of ancient wis- 
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dom, ilmt if the minda of tyrants were laid open to ottr view, 
we should see them gashed and nmngled with the whips and 
•tings of horror and remorse* By blows and stripes the tiesh is 
made to quiver ; and, in like manner, cruelty and inordinate 
passions, malice and evil deeds, become internal executioners, 
and with unceasing torture goad and lacerate the heart. Of 
this truth Tiberius is a melancholy instance. Neitlier the in^ 
perial dignity, nor the gloom of solitude, nor the rocks of 
Capre®, could shield him from himself. He lived on the rack 
of guilt, and bis wounded spirit groaned in agony." 

There, this faithful historian, who gives us the philosophy aa 
well as the shell of history, lays open the inner man of thai 
royal debauchee, and rcTeals there the moral natare, the ra* 
tional soul, and the living conscience, all alive, all in the strag* 
gle, but meanly and criminally yielding to the dcwnineering of 
the animal. 

The case left on recoi-d by the late Dr. Joseph Tucker- 
man evinces the same fact in the nature even of the worst 
of "men, and the power of Christian truth to save them 
(without a miracle), when it is brought home to the nn* 
derstanding. I refer to tlie case of one of th^ two pirates 
who were executed in Boston a few years ago. Dr. Tack- 
ennan was present at their trial and conviction. When the 
jury brought in the verdict of ffiiilty, and the judge asked 
the culprits whether they had any reason U> offer why judg- 
ment should not then be pronounced, he of whom the doctcff 
reports, broke out in a violent strain of horrid and blasph^ 
mous cursing against the court find all concerned. Dr. Tuck- 
erman followed him to his ceQ, went in with him, requested 
the jailor to turn the key upon them, and call for him in an 
boor. He spent the hour in kind conversation and prayer 
with the felon, but to no visible effect* He seemed as iraper* 
vious to moral influence as a stone. Surely, looking at this 
stage of the proceeding, my opponent would say, " Here is a 
case of the utter extinguishment of the higher nature. There 
is nothing here to save." 

The doctor called and spent an hour with his (radically?) 
deprared pupil the next day ; and he spent an hoi^r with him 
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each day consectitively for more than twenty days, up to the 
time of his execution. The second and third visits elicited 
nothing more hopeful than the first. When ahout to retire 
the third or fourth time, Tuckerman said to the pirate, ** I will 
call and see you again to-morrow." " / care nothing abotU it,'* 
responded he with vehemence ; ^^aU I want ie to be in hell, 
where iCs hot I *' 

What a horrid state 'of soul, this reveals ! My opponent will 
say, " There is no soul there worth saving. Or, if there were, 
nothing short of an almighty miracle could save it." But, Iwirk 
ye ! On the next day's visit, when the doctor was engaged 
in prayer, to a supplication he oflfered the pirate responded, 
*' AMEN. " Then the servant of Jesus knew that a chord 
was touched in his soul. 

On the next subsequent visit, when Tuckerman had convei-sed 
a while, and knelt to pray, the pirate dropped upon his knees 
with him. And when he had proceeded a little way in his 
prayer, that lost wretch broke out in an impassioned strain 
of earnest supplication and entreaty to the Father of mercies. 
" I never,'* says Tuckerman, ** had witnessed such a case of 
childlike, heart-broken penitence as this. He seemed a little 
child. His heart was all broken to pieces ; and my own heart 
came well nigh breaking from the force of my sympathy in the 
scene. And all," continues the doctor, "which effected llii^, 
was the discovery, on the part of this poor lost wretch, of a 
Father in God. I know not what other means might have 
effected, for I tried no other. My aim in all my labors with 
him, in conversation and prayer, was to enable him to see that 
he had a Father in heaven who loved him ; that there was 
goodness on the throne of eternity. And the moment this con- 
viction reached his understanding, it broke his heart." " And 
if all men," continues Tuckerman, " were brought to really sec 
this single truth, God the Fatlter dfali, I will answer for it 
that their conduct towards each other would be as that of 
brethren." 

There, gentle reader, in that professional robber and mur- 
derer, in whom the animal nature of the bloody lion grade was 
28 
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predominant, was a ^ lost " child of God to be <^ found/* — a soul 
which the magnet of truth and love could draw up to the bo^iom 
of the Father, there to weep and lament, and trust and love as 
a child. 

Ah, this is the rod of the Saviour's mouth, and the breath oj 
kU lips, wherewith the spirit of prophecy proclaims that he will 
t/ay the wicked, so that the most stubborn and lion-like spirit 
of rebellion shall be subdued into the •sweet loveliness of the 
peaceful lamb I (Isa. xi. 1-G.) 

Numerous are the cases in which the miserable drunkard of 
years, tlie tormentor of his family and pest of society, who, in 
the view of men was a hopeless case, has had a ray of truth 
from a temperance lecture penetrate his mind and reach his 
heart, and has risen up in his manhood, come forward and put 
his name upon the pledge, and gone home with his wife and 
children with the higher nature in the ascendant, and given 
that long-sorrowing companion to know, and ever after to 
experience, that she had the devotion of as warm and pure a 
heart as once pledged itself at Hymen's altar. 

I refer to these facts, not in proof of what God will do for 
his moral creation; — this we have learned and shall learn 
from his word; — but I ref<?r to these facts in proof of moral 
possibilities, to dissipate the dream of impossibles by which my 
brother dubiously presumes to throw into doubt the purpose of 
God in Christ And it is meet that we should reflect, that, 
if such is the legitimate force of truth and love in restoring 
lost souls to their proper dominion, even in this rudimental, 
animal organism, and when such organism is deranged and 
degenerated by vQe habits^ how perfectly natural and easy 
will it be for truth and love, more clearly shinipg, when the 
soul is built over in a spiiitual and heavenly body, to win and 
secure its whole and never-failing devotion to the Eternal 
Good ! I fi|)eak of the possibility, God's word is the asswrance. 

2. 1 remaiked in the beginning of this chapter, that when 
my opponent comes to show at what point he designs the sub- 
ject of his second chapter to bear in this discussion, it is seen 
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that he aims to contest an idea that is not in the Universalist 
theory. He says : — 

" I will here remark that while I am glad to hear my Uni- 
versalist friends speak of charity and forgiveness, and douht 
not they cherish a real feeling of good-will toward all, yet a 
very common theory pressed to its consistent results would de- 
stroy the very idea of charity and forgiveness. If no man acts 
against known duty or interest, if all are doing precisely ac- 
cording to their best light and knowledge, then what place for 
charity or pardon ? " 

I only need say to this paragraph, that I never heard of 
such an idea among Universalists, as. that '*' no man acts against 
known duty, — that " all are doing precisely according to their 
best light and knowledge." Does my learned friend infer this 
from the fact that we believe men sin under temptation, that 
even evil-doers act from motive ? His inference is singularly 
at fault, having no shadow of reltition to the premise. If no 
man acts against known duty, then no man is a sinner, and our 
discussion of tlie salvation of sinners should have closed before 
it began. True, in a loose sense of the word sin, we speak of 
men's sinning ignorantly. But by sin, in this case, we mean. 
a violation of some law of physical nature, or of the social 
relations, inwrought with the constitution of things, which, 
though it be violated ignorantly, and without criminal intent, 
will avenge itself, if I may so speak, that is, will administer 
retribution. But sin, in its proper sense, as moral culpability, 
pertaining to the conscience, is the transgression of a known 
law of right. 

And now, does the fact tliat this transgression of the known 
law of duty is induced by temptation, make it to be not sin ? 
No ; for the mind, installed by the Creator and Lawgiver as lord 
of inferior natui*e, has no right to subject itself to servitude 
under that nature, against known law. Such subjection of the 
mind is sin, because it is the act of a moral agent, of choice, 
and of course with motive, against moral law, against known 
right and duty. 
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And here U another sentence vhich seems to us sd least 
equivocal in its meaning. Mr. 11. says : — 

"The real question will be. Is there * good in all,' upon 
which tlie Univer.<alist so much relies, a genuine goodness, a 
i*eal virtue, a moral principle?" 

Now, if by the "good in all," the **real virtue," the "moral 
principle," my friend means that active principle of love and 
moral rectitude, which foiTns moral character, he entirely mis- 
apprehends again the Universalist belief. We not only do not 
much reh/, but we do not rely at all, in respect to the ultimate 
destiny of man, on the present predominance of such virtue. 
When we speak of that in man, in cdl men, which is pi-ecious, 
which as Christians we dearly prize, which is infinitely valua- 
ble to the God of the spirits of all flesh, and which is the object 
of that love which God commendeth towards us in that while we 
were yet sinnere Christ died for us, we mean the rational and 
moral man, the superior nature, the personality which God has 
made in his own image, with all its capabilities ajid wants and 
relations to God and to us. This is what we prize, and even 
reverence in all. So the Holy Spirit would have us do. 
" Honor all men" is its bidding. (1 Pet. ii. 17.) I reverence 
even the little child; not for his cultivated and developed 
practical virtues, but for his manhood, his being, as God's 
rational offspring, and an heir of immortality. 

When you hear the report that a little child is lost in the 
woods, and you meet the frantic mother in eager pursuit, will 
you detain her with the inquiry whether her child has " real 
goodness " enough in his character to constitute a ground of 
"reliance" that her love will abide to the persistent search 
for his recovery? Ah, she would gaze wildly upon you as 
a nondescript, if you had no truer notion of the object of a 
parent's love ! 

Is there not such a beauty involved in some of the Christian 
gi-aces, as sympathy f What is sympathy ? is it a judgment 
of character ? No ; it is a kindly fellow-feeling for the person. 
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And all Christian prayer and Chrbtian labor is for fellow- 
beings. And though we do not now see enough of the practi* 
cal *' good " in the existing characters of all men to constitute a 
ground of hope for their infinite blessedness, yet we see that 
all " are made after the similitude of God." (James iii. 9.) 
" But now we see not yet all things put under him ; but we 
see Jesus, who was made a little lower than the angels for the 
suffering of death, crowned with glory and honor ; that he by 
the grace of God should taste death for every man." (Heb. 
ii. 8, 9.) 

Section IL. Free Will. 

The phi'ase Free Will, without definition, in utter vagueness, 
seemingly without any conception in their own minds of the 
sense in which they themselves design to use it, is made by not 
a few theologians a great central whirlpool, an all-embracing 
maelstrom, in which to ingulph all theological diflBculties. To> 
provide for the possibility and even probability and certainty 
of radical and irreclaimable badness in men, resort is made to 
" free will." To involve in uncertainty all the promises of the 
gospel, and undermine our hope in a happy issue of the divine 
government in respect to the final destiny of man, resort is 
made to " free will." To silence the clamor of reason and the 
moral sense against the hypothesis that the creation and gov- 
ernment of God will result in final and infinite evil to a moiety 
of the universe, the difiiculty is all disposed of by a masterly 
heave into the profound abyss of " free will," 

This resort is the convenient device of Prof. Hudson, pre- 
paratoiy to the assumption that some men are radically and 
irreclaimably bad, which, in the preceding section, I showed to 
be an assumption without proof, and against all known facts in 
the moral system. He speaks to this point as follows : — 

" The first point to be insisted on is the essential and respon- 
sible freedom of the human will. I believe — it is almost a 
proverb — that the common consciousness of man asserts his 
i'reedom. Without this there can be no merit, either good or 
ill. Without this, whatever right or wrong there might be in 

28* 
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the nature of things, there could be neither in actions, or m 
men. There could be neither praise nor blame, there could be 

no character, worthy of the name/' 

All thia sounds very well ; but we don't know what it 
means* We can form no conception, from the reading of this 
paragraph, of what definite' idea our brother intended to convey 
by his language. What does lie mean by the " freedom of the 
human will ? ** Does he mean that the mind, in respect to its 
preferences, volitions, and determinations, is independent of all 
considerations, motives, and objects ? Is it outside of the outer- 
most verge of the sphere of the divine government ? 'Then it 
Is not a subject that we can discuss, for we can bring it to the 
test of no rule or law of interpretation. Then, too, our Chris- 
. tian and moral labors may as well stop here ; for it is of no 
avail that we go on an educational and reformatory mission to 
a species of beings that are susceptible to no moral influences, 
and subject to no motives. This result my opponent seems to 
concede ; and yet I cannot discover that he clearly disavows 
the premises. He says : — 

" Now I admit that the freedom of the human will, as uncon- 
trolled by any necessitating power of motives, makes the ac- 
tions of men no more traceable by any philosophy of cause and 
effect." 

This is a candid and honorable concession. But the thing 
which would involve the consequence thus ingenuously con- 
ceded is not the moral freedom which is taught or admitted in 
the Scriptures. Set up before you the image of ^that " free 
^ will," which " makes the actions of men no more traceable by 
any philosophy of cause and effect," and, keeping it in view, go 
into the reading of the Scriptures, and how utterly and uni- 
formly it is seen to be the opposite of the Scripture doctrine ! 

1. The Bible methods with mankind recognize and treat 
them as reasonable beings, teachable, reformalJTe, and improv- 
able by the lessons of truth, as legitimate means to the end in 
view. The wliole system of i^ligious culture is based on this 
idea of the relation between means and ends. 
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2. All the Bible descriptions, literal and figurative, of the 
Saviour's work of grace and salvation, represent it as a work 
involving a legitimate and effective relation of means and ends, 
cause and effect. The prophetic description of the mission of 
Messiah in its purifying operations in and upon the iiumun 
mind, represent it to be as the refiner's fire and the fuller's 
soap. (Mai. iii. 2.) Now there is such a known relation, as of 
cause and effect, between the natural action of the refiner's fire 
and its purifying effect upon the ore in the crucible, that this 
efiect can be with certainty calculated from the adaptation of 
the means. 

This relation of things in the moml as well as physical sys- 
tem, is very beautifully and instructively signified in the para- 
ble of the leaven. The kingdom of heaven is like unto leaven, 
which a woman took and hid in three measures of meal, till the 
whole was leavened." (Matt. xiii. 33.) There is a philosophy 
of cause and effect in this leavening operation, tljough- the 
woman does not understand it. She knows, however, to calcu- 
late on tho result wlien she uses the means. She puts the 
leaven in the meal at night, expecting to find the whole lump 
permeated and flavored in the morning. And though she 
may not undei'stand the use of sucli chemical and philosophical 
terms as affinities^ and sequents, yet she knows the existence of 
the facts which these terms describe. She knows that there is, 
somehow, a relation, in respect to quality, between the leaven 
and the meal, which is the basis of the mutual embrace and 
assimilation when they come in contact. Slie knows that if 
she were to put her leaven into so much sand, she would obtain 
no quickening operation. 

Now if there is any wisdom in the Master's teachings, if 
there is any adaptation of them to the human understanding, 
if there is any analogy between the facts employed in his 
parables and the subjects to whicli he applies them, then the 
parable of the leaven teaches the relation of cause and effect 
in the moral system. It signifies that it is the power and the 
mission of the gospel of Christ, not to destroy the freedom of 
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the human will, hot to rectify and guide it, to the glory of God 
and the praise of his grace. 

And 80 with all the parables of Christ. There is a reladon 
between the action of the shepherd and tlie bringing in' of the 
lost sheep, — and between the fructifying influences of the sun 
and rains, in combination with the properties of the soil, and 
the germination and growth of the seed deposited in the eartb| 
— and between the experience of the pi*odigal in his lost estate, 
together with his knowledge of the plenty in his father's house, 
and his determination to aiise and return to his father. All 
these things are employed to represent the ^philosophy of 
cause and effect " in the moral system, which is the sphere of 
the gospel mission. 

How beautifully and magnificently is this great principle 
exhibited by the evangelical prophet! — "For as the rain 
cometh down, and the snow, from heaven, and returneth not 
thither, but watereth the earth, and maketh it to bring forth 
and bud, that it may give seed to the sower and bread to the 
eater ; so shall my word be that goeth forth out of my mouth : 
it shall not return unto me void ; but it shall accomplish that 
which I please, and it shall prosper in the thing whereto I 
sent it.*' (Isa. Iv. 10, 11.) This testimony of the Holy Spirit 
promulgates both the great fact that God has a determined 
purpose in the moral system, and that he will carry forward 
and consummate that purpose in such a manner, and by such 
instrumentalities, that all the work shall be in as beautiful 
accordance with the laws of the moral kingdom, as the growth 
of the grass and herbs by tiie influence of the sun and rains, is 
in^ accordance with the laws of physical nature. 

To set forth all the Bible testimony in this direction, I should 
be under the necessity of reprinting in my columns the whole 
Bible ; for it all points this way. But I will make one other 
selection, which is definite and explanatory in relation to tiiat 
whidi constitutes the superior excellence of the gospel over 
the Mo.saic covenant, involving the very question whicli we 
now have before us, on the nature and extent of "free will,'' 
and its relation to the operations of Gpd. And our exegesis 
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of the passage now to be quoted will be a performance of what 
we promised in a preceding chapter, viz., that we would, iiis^hen 
we should come to Mr. Hudson's doctrine of " free will," show 
wherein the new, in contrast with the old, is a "better covenant," 
and "established upon better promises." See Heb. viii. 6-12 : — 

" But now hath he obtained a more excellent ministry, by 
how much also he is the mediator of a better covenant, which 
was established upon better promises. For if that first cove- 
nant had been faultless, then should no place have been sought 
for the second. " For^ finding fault with them, he saith. Behold 
the days come, saith the Lord; when I will make a new cove- 
nant with the house of Israel, and with the house of Judah; 
not according to the covenant that I made with th^ir fathers in 
the day when I took them by the hand to lead them out of the 
land of Egypt ; because they continued not in my covenant, 
and I regarded them not, saith the Lord." 

Here we will suspend the Bible reading a while, for inquiry 
and reflection. What is the reason which Jehovah here offers, 
why he would vouchsafe to the people a new covenant, and 
one differing from the former ? The reason is, that the people, 
on their part, did not walk in that covenant. And as it was 
a covenant the promises of which depended upon the people's 
firat performing certain conditions, the blessings of the cove- 
nant failed to reach them, on account of their failure. And this 
is the fault of the first covenant denoted by the apostle in the 
words above, " If that first covenant had been faultless, then 
should no place have been sought for the second." It did not 
fail to answer the purpose unto which God designed it. But 
it came short of doing all that for men which God designed by 
some means to accomplish for them. Through the fallibility of 
the creature it failed to make the creature blessed. This cir- 
cumstance being named as a reason for a new and better cov- 
enant, implies that it is the design of God in the new covenant 
to guard against any such failure through creature fallibility. 
And now, we will read the succeeding description of the new 
covenant, and mark with critical attention whether it answers 
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the expectation which the reason above given for its proTiskm 
iD»pires« The apostle {Hioceeds : — 

" For this is the covenant that I will make with the Iiou«e of 
Isniel, after those days, saith the Lord; — I will put my laws 
into their mind, and write them in their hearts ; and I will be 
to them a God, and they shall be to me a people : and they 
shall no more teach evGTj man his neighbor and every maa 
hi<; brother, ^ying. Know the Lord ; for all shall know me, 
from the lea<t to the greatest. For I will be merciful to 
their unnghteousness, and their sins and iniquities will I re- 
member no more." 

What DOW is seen to be the difierence between the two oo^ 
enants, in tlie point of contrast here presented ? It is this : that 
while the former covenant, in this point of view, was just as 
liable to fail as the creature is liable to fail, the latter is just as 
liable to fail as God is liable to fail ; — and no more. For here 
God declares what he will do, or what he will briBg the people 
to be and to do. But here is aa important fact to be noted» 
Though the new covenant is a purpose, and a systeoi of oper- 
ation, which God. has pled^d his veracity and his power to 
prosecute and consuminate, yet it gives no more latitude to the 
thought of happiness in sin, than does the old covenant* While 
the law commands men to be holy, and forbids the hope of 
happiness without holiness, so does the gospeL 

But you will say that now the writer has involved himself 
in inconsifitency* He. discards the theory which makes the 
prombes of the gospel as conditioQal and uncertain as thoee of 
the law, and yet he now says that the gospel gives no more 
hope of happiness without holiness than the law. What does 
he mean ? 

I mean this : that both covenants reckon holiness indispeD* 
sably requisite for happiness. But while the law cmxunamk 
holiness, and administers chastisements for disobedience, the 
gospel premises holiness itself—*- that very needed blessing. Sov 
in a moral respect^ the omimandments of the law are by the 
gospel turned into promises. (And this is no other than the 
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fientiment whieh we have kept in sight from the beginning ; 
'^ The law was given by Moses, bat ^a/ee and irtUh came bj 
Jesus Christ") 

This idea may strike the minds of many on their first reading 
it, as odd in its conception, and wanting the element of truth. 
But you will all, by recalling to mind your familiar Scrip- 
ture readings, perceive that this is the work everywhere as- 
cribed to the Saviour's mission ; viz., to bring mankind into a 
state of obedience to the moral law, the law of moral purity 
and love. Ho was to be a teacher and a guide to the people ; 
to open the blind ^yes, and bring out the prisoners from the 
priscHi, and them that sit in darkness out of the prison4iouse. 
He was to destroy the works of the Devil,* and subdue and 
reconcile all things to God, — that is, elevate, harmonize, as^ 
similate, all created minds with the spirit of the Eternal. 

And the Father knew that this great work of reconciliation 
is a moral work, upon free mond beings, when he purposed it. 
He knows what is in man, and by what means and agencies his 
moral volitions may be controlled. And in this perfect knowl- 
edge of the nature of the work, he pledges his unerring verac- 
ity and his infinite power, to its performance. ^ I will put my 
laws in their mind and write them in their hearts ; I will be to 
them a God, and they shall be to me a people ; " and " all shall 
know me, from the least unto the greatest ; for I will be mer- 
ciful to their unrighteousness, and their sins and iniquities will 
I remember no more." 

The idea is not that they may sin with impunity, and God 
will not hold them accountable for their unlawful conduct As 
long as they are sinners they abide in condemnation ; the wrath 
of Grod, or condemnatory operation of the divine law, " abideth 
on them." But the reason why their sins, on this blessed con- 
summation of the gospel work, shall be remembered no more, is, 
that they will no more have sin inhering^in or adhering to them, 
to be remembered. This, in the practical, gospel sense, is the 
forgiveness of sins. It is not giving impunity to sin. It is not 
remitting punishment because of the substitution of punishment 
mflicted on a hostage or vicar, which, as far as the account 
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with the law is concerned, would be no foi^veness at all. 
But it is the blotting of the sins of the penitent out of re- 
membrance, and receiving him in his reformed character, his 
hatred of sin and love of holiness, as if he had never sinned. 
It is a verification of the words of St. Paul; — "There is 
therefore now no condemnation to them which are in Christ 
Jesus, who walk not afler the flesh, but afler the spirit. For 
the law of the spirit of life in Christ Jesus, hath made me free 
from the law of sin and death." (Rom. viii. 12.) This subject 
of forgiveness will be more fully treated in our next chapter, 
in review of Mr. Hudson's remarks on the same topic. 

It is mj object in this present labor to show from the Scrip- 
tures that the gospel reveals a divine purpose in the moral 
system, which purpose provides for nothing less than the ulti- 
mate perfect and universal victory of light over darkness, truth 
over error, knowledge and faith over ignorance and unbelief, 
love over hatred, lioliness over sin, and life over death. And 
this purpose is sure and reliable, because it shall be developed 
and consummated by instrumentalities and agencies which 
derive their appointment and eflSiciency from the will of God. 
And the freedom of the human will means nothing, and can 
mean nothing, opposed to this great and reliable purpose of 
God in the moral system. 

In respect to tlie "better covenant, established on better 
promises," this superiority obtains in several particulars. In 
the first place, the gospel promises are promises of better 
things than those of the law. The promises of the Mosaic 
covenant were promises of temporal blessings, while those of 
the gospel are promises of spiritual and final and immortal 
good. In the second place, the promises of the gospel constitute 
a ground of stronger faith and more steadfast hope, because 
they are based upon more positive terms and a higher agency. 
To a great extent the promises of the law, while inferior in 
their nature, were based upon an if^ and that t^upon feeble 
human agency. 

When theologians have rested the ultimate and immortal des- 
tiny of man upon an t/, and that if upon the present achieve- 
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rheats of feeble huinath agenctes, our Univcrsalist brethren 
liave sometimes alleged that they are ministers of the law of 
Moses instead of the gospel of Christ But this is giving their 
theory too much honor. The law of Moses never proposed 
to mankind the disposal of their immortal destiny by their 
own doings of a day. It was never designed to fill the place 
unto which the gospel was appointed. It was a transition 
economy, designed to redeem a chosen people from idolatry, 
and to open the way for the mission of Christ It *^made 
nothing perfect" (Heb. Tii. iS.) Its chief sanctions were in 
the consideration of rewards and punishments; but it never 
proposed immortal life as tlie payment of the poor services of 
the present ffeet in g moments; nor was Sinai ever dishonored 
by the thunder of endless torments or extinguishment of being 
for to-day's delimjueneies, Alth<Migh Moses and the pixjphets 
were not etainently ministers of ** life and immortality," yet 
whenever the spirit of pix>piiecy in them inspired breathings 
of that great ultimatum of universal good, it rested it in the 
Fame Divine ** I WILL,'* which sounds long and loud in 
the Christian revelation. 

Another circumstance in relation to the passage quoted from 
the Hebrews; should be noted here. The prophecy of Jere- 
miih which is quoted and applied by the apostle, mentions 
Israel and Judah as the parties with whom the new and better 
covenant sliould be nistde. But it will be borne in mind that 
the prophets were ministers only to Israel, and as the Mosaic 
covenant was specially for them, it was natural that the proph- 
ets, when designing to foresliow the superiority of the new 
covenant in contrast with the old, slionld sometimes speak of it 
as a covenant with the same people to whom was committed 
the former. But the nature and design of the gospel cove- 
nant, as distinguished from the law, is the subject to which I was 
directing my argument in the use of this Scripture, And now, 
as the middle wall of partition between Jews and Gentiles is 
broken down, and the ministers of the new covenant are or- 
dained ambassadors of the gospel unto '*ali people,"' it is of 
course our mission to proclaim unto all people, in the name 
29 
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of the God and Father of our Lord Jesas Christ, this same 
sublimely glorious " I WILL." 

What then is the freedom of the human will ? We have 
seen that it is not such a kind and degree of independence of 
motives, as " makes the actions of men no more traceable bj 
any philosophy of cause and effect." We have seen that the 
whole Bible economy of laboring to improve mankmd by the 
presentation of reasons and motives, repudiates such a defini- 
tion of human free will. So does our own consciousness. For 
just so surely and so much as we are conscious of acting volun- 
tarily, we are conscious of acting from the influence of motives. 
So also is such theory ignored by the whole system of moral 
training by the use of instruction. It metamorphoses the 
Christian minbtry into mere jugglery; for it recognizes no 
more of the philosophy of relation as of means to ends, in the 
words uttered by the preacher in their bearing upon any refor- 
matory effect, than there is between the mutterings of the jug- 
gler, and the feats which he performs. 

What, then, is the true meaning of freedom, ascribed to the 
human will ? It is, tkcU man chooses voluntarily ^ according to 
his own preferenceSj and that he acts voluntarily^ according to 
the infiuence of motives which operate within his own mind. 
This is the only free agency which man possesses in fact ; and 
it is the only light in which we can conceive of the dignity of 
responsible moral freedom. If 'the action of the human will is 
a mere motiveless impulse, induced by nothing, but coming of 
a spasmodic affection of the will alone, I can conceive of no 
more moral freedom in it, no more of the responsibility of a 
deliberating and purposing -moral being, than there is in the 
effluvia of the carrion or the fragrance of the rose. But take 
the term freedom, as applied to the will, as a synonym of vol- 
untary^ and we have a rational view of the proper moral re- 
sponsibility of man, as a being of motives ; and we can under- 
standingly recognize him as he is in fact, and as he is described 
and appealed to in the. Sci'iptures throughout, the subject of a 
moral government, and a being susceptible of culture by appro- 
priate means. 
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As an illustrative specimen, exhibiting this true moral free- 
dom of man in harmonious connection with the fact of the pur- 
poses and operations of God in the moral system, 1 will intro- 
duce to your attention the case of Saul of Tarsus. He was 
journeying on the way in the spirit of war and madness against 
the Christian cause, determined to exterminate from earth the 
Christian church. At length, a supernatural light shone about 
him, and a voice addressed him, " Saul, Saul, why persecutest 
thou me?" "Who art thou. Lord?" "J am Jesus, whom 
thou persecutest." "Lord, what wilt thou have me to do?" 
How is this ? Is he forced against his will ? — compelled to be 
saved whether he will or not ? No. It is as if he had said, 
" Lord Jesus, whose cause I have striven in my darkness to 
destroy, in this new light I see thee to be God's own Messiah, 
the Saviour of the world, my everlasting friend, my life, my 
all. It is now my soul's desire to devote all my being to thy 
service. What wilt thou have me to do ? " And Jesus said to 
him there upon the spot, " J have appeared unto thee for this 
purpose." What ! A purpose upon a free, accountable, moral 
agent ? So Jesus said. And if we have a theology which does 
not admit of a divine purpose in the moral system, our theology 
irf not truly Christian. But what was that purpose ? " To 
make thee a minister, and a witness of me." What an imple- 
ment that was for Jesus to select, of which to make a Christian 
minister. Could he do it ? Yes ; with all the ease with which 
the rising beams of the morning dispel the dark shades of night, 
did the sweet light of Jesus* truth dispel the darkness of that 
madman's soul, and enlist all his affections, and his will, and 
Lis agency, into co-operation with itself. And, when that shall 
be fulfilled which God hath spoken by the mouths of all his 
holy prophets since the world began, that the veil of darkness 
shall be removed from all minds, and the same light of 
heavenly truth and love shall shine into every soul, then, be- 
cause men are free moral agents, and will love that which 
appears to them supremely lovely, they will all love and adore 
their Father and Saviour. And then, if you will hold any in 
continued and eternal opposition to Christ, you must take away 
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their, ffee ageac^, and picUe them down into etecial moral 
tt^nmmi^ and restrain them from loving what fills- their whete 
Bonk widi ita lovdineas* You cannot do it. 

Oh, this free moral agency, which bo many have thought to 
be a torpedo that has happened into the moral system to make 
of it final wreck and ruin ! — this wheel within a wheel, placed 
there by the Author, not to defeat his own purpofle in the whok, 
but to aid that purpose ! — under God I revere i(^ and love to 
dwell upon it, for its det^cined importance as God's instru- 
mentality for the regeneration and ultimate glcny of the moral 
universe* 

But some men wiU say that the case of Saul is an exeepti(Hi 
to the g^eral rule of the divine government with moral beings. 
I reply, that, in principky it is not an exception. To be sure 
the extnuwdinary and supernatural nmnner oi presenting the 
eMenee to Saul's mind, is an exception. to the general method. 
But there was no more interference with the natural and 
le^timate action of Saul's intellect, and his will, in respect to 
the appreciation of truth, and its operation upon the mind, than 
there is in any and all cases of conversion and culture by 
in8tmcti<m« The truth of Christ would have operated upon 
the will of Saul in precisely the same way, when it bad fairly 
come into his understanding, if it had come through the ordinary 
presentaiion of evidence. But the Lord, for a sufficient reason, 
interposed in this case by extraordinary mean%, to present to 
the persecutor's mind the evidence of Christ's Messiahship. 
And if the evidence to Saul's mind, fix>m the fact then and 
there displayed, of Jesus' life from the ^ead as the Messiah 
that should come, 4egitimately wrought so entire a change in 
his sentiments and moral afiections, how much more shall the 
actual experienccj to all men, of the resurrection from the dead 
into life immortal, banish all unbelief, afiect the whole mind 
and fill the whole soul with wonder, admiration, and love. The 
scene, extraneous to himself, which was made to pass before 
the mind of Saul on the way to Damascus, though efiectual to 
his enlightenment and change of love and of will, was but a 
trifle? compared with the experience of the whole being; with 
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every man, togetlier iritk tbe entire scene presented to -ins 
-v^iaion, when lie shall pass through death and rise into immorfial 
life. Men being free moral agents, you cannot prohibit their 
ioYe and admiration, in the light of such evidence. We wonder 
not that the Scnptui*es associate the idea of spiritual subjectiooi 
to Christ, and an inheritance of glory, with the lesuxrection 
life. 

Why, in that immortal state, there must needs be a pure 
seraphic pleasure in the very tact of personal conscious exist- 
ence. £ven in this frail mortal constitution, there is, in the 
liealtliy physical system, enjoyment in the very fact of being. 
The healthy infant, for instance, when it knows nothing of the 
higher pleasuitis of reason and moral aifections, manifests that 
there is living pltsasure coursing through its veins. And surely, 
vrlien we shall be born into eternity, with bodies inconxiptible, 
and in every way so infinitely superior 'to these clayey tene- 
ments, our very bodies will be sensoriums of pleasant sensa- 
tions, — and our spirits, incorporated with heavenly bodies, will 
be in a condition more clearly to perceive the being and pres- 
ence, and to reciprocate the love, of the great and good Father 
of spirits. 

Say not that this is mere speculation. It is the natural and 
legitimate philosophy of the subject. 

In concluding this chapter on '* free will," let it be remarked 
that if my opponent will settle down upon the definition which 
makes it a thing independent of the influence of means and 
motives, and makes its actions "no more traceable by the 
philosophy of cause and effect," he must, to carry out his theory, 
throw up the entire system of reforming and cultivating society 
by the use of a moral and Christian ministry, ignore all proph- 
ecy, and all faith in a Divine purpose in the moral system, 
and leave the world in the power of a lawless whirlwind. But 
if he will recede from this appalling definition, so far as to 
admit that the freedom of the human will is, just what we see 
and know it to be in fact, the power and privilege of voluntary 
aetion, and that from the influence of motives which operate 
^vithin our own minds, — then he can raise from it no argument 
29* 
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agninst the Univenalbt faith in the perfect purpose and gov- 
einment of God 4n the moral system, and the issue of that 
govermnent in the consummation of that purpose, withoat a 
case of coHitfion with the principles and laws of the moral sys- 
tem. He may ascribe as much power to human agency as he 
pleases, and as much freedom, and keep as far out of what 
theological disputants call ^^ fatalism/' onlj'- let him stop short of 
turning it outside of the sphere of the Divine government, let 
him leave it a place in the moral system among the relations 
of ^ cause and effect,'' and he and I will have no occasion of 
controversy upon this point, but we will together expect the 
accomplishment of the Father's '^ good pleasure which he hath 
purposed in himseff, " and will have fellowship with old ikther 
Abraliam, who ^ believed God, and it was accounted unto him 
for righteousness." 
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CHAPTER VIL 

THE PHILOSOPHICAL AND MOEAL ARGITMENT. 

The time was when the most absurd and wicked dogmas, 
having been voted Orthodox by a council, were propounded 
to the people with as arbitmry tone of «uthori ty as that in which 
the naval commander pronounces his orders, in a gale, or in a 
battle. The teachers of such Orthodoxy felt no necessity for 
an effort to harmonize their dogmas with reason or the moral 
sense, decrying these as carnal and depraved. The authority 
hy which their creeds were enforced upon tlie people was, 
Tv^hen they possessed power to wield them — the prison, rack, 
gibbet, and stake ; and, when wanting this power, the sanction 
was an endless hell. But now the time Iwis come when every 
theorist feels the desire and perceives the necessity of giving 
liis theory the show of reason, commending it to the moral sense 
of man, and harmonizing it with the principles of honor and 
right in God. This work our brother undertakes in his Fifth 
chapter, for his system of Destructionism. He heads his fifth 
and concluding chapter with this inquiry: — 

^^Ihes the Doctrine of the Immortality/ of a Class accord with 
a jttst Philosophy^ and witJi the Sentiments of Humanity ? " 

He then lays out the work of the chapter in the followitig 
manner: — 

'* The present and concluding chapter of my prolonged argu^ 
ment must be somewhat miscellaneous* I must touch brietly 
the supposed metaphysical proofs of man's immortality ; a theo- 
logical argument, or the doctrine of salvation ; the supposed 
reformatory design of all punishment ; and the questions. What 
is benevolent to man ? and, What; is worthy of God ? " 

The first topic here proposed, embracing the " metapliysical 
proofs of man's immortality," is substantially the same as that 
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discussed in his third chapter, and in mj first Therefore, I 
will not tax the reader with anj thing farther upon it here, 
than to brieilj notice one or two new phases of the ssbjeet 
here presented. Prof. H* notes : — 

*« J 1. 7^ Ontolofictd Proof of a Future Life/' 

To save the mass of readers the labor of turning to the di 
tionarj to learn the meaning of a word not in ver7 common 
use, I will leU them here, that Ontology signifies ^ The aei^nee 
of the iiecesssrj constituents and relations of all beings.^ 

I haTc no occasion to follow my opponent in his renewed 
efibrt to entangle tl^e great question of human immortaHtj, as it 
stands between him and me, with the mjsticai definitions and 
metaphysics of the Gentile philosophers, who argued from the 
immateriality and indivisibility of the spul. Nor does it mat- 
ter to me from what school of philosophers the doctrine of im- 
mortality first came as a deduetioB from Teasoo, or from the 
philosophical study of man. I showed in my third chapter of 
this discussion, that there was manifest in all the unenlightened 
ages of heathendom the want of a revelation from Grod, a rev- 
elation which tills want itself did not supply ; yet this want, 
belonging to tl^ constitution of man who is made^br immortal- 
ity, naturally enough excited to thought and inquiry on the 
subject, and to the framing of various hypotheses in respect to 
another life. And. the fact that these hypotheses wcire measur- 
ably &ulty, places no hindeiunce in the way of our studying 
man in the light of the gospel which is given us, and proving 
all tilings, toehold fast that which is good/' 

Neither am I to be startled back from the u&e of any just 
metaphysical argument for human immortality, by the notifica- 
tion that some philosophers Imve strained such argumtent so hx 
as to make it prove the immortality of all the brute * species. 
The citation of the fact, that some brutes appear to develop 
mental faculties equal, or superior, to some men, throws no 
embarrassment in the wayjof enlightened reason. B^ween 
one and another of all the orders of nature there is some- 
where a boundary, where the lower extremes of one and 
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-the higher extremes of the othei* come near together, and even 
seem to pass each other transversely. On or near this line, be- 
tween the animal and vegetable, and between the vegetable and 
mineral kingdoms, there are subjects of conflicting claim be- 
tween the zoologist and botanist, and the botanist and miner- 
alogist. Yet the existence of the animal, vegetable, and mineral 
departments of nature, as three distinct and strongly marked spe- 
cies, is known to all. And even those individoals of each species 
whi<^, on the outermost verge, are not easily classified by hu- 
man perception, are, in their predominant character, members 
of one or the other. So with the human species. Having, in 
this compound constitution, an animal nature, this nature de- 
velops itself in different individuak, just as should have been 
expected, in all varieties of degrees, till, in the lowest cases of 
human kind, . the sagacity of some animal instincts seems to 
outdo their reason. What then ? They are members of the 
human family ; and in that family circle they constitute a link 
which cannot be spared. Their Creator and Father, down 
amidst the surroundings of earth and dust sees his child, and 
his wisdom and love will some time raise, inform, and refine it. 
Mr. Hudson saj^ that '^Bishop Butler and Isaac Taylor 
have remarked that the metaphysical arguments for our im- 
mortality are about as good for the immortal life of our four- 
footed and footless neighbors." If by " metaphysical argu- 
ments " they meant chemical analyses of the soul, their remark 
may be accredited as sensible. Bat, taking the word metaphy- 
steed in its free and practical sense, as " relating to the science 
of the mind," in its capacities of thought and knowledge, But- 
ler and Taylor are inexcusably at fault in the above^uoted 
remark. As I showed in my third chapter of this discussion, 
in relati<m to all the brute creation, as far as we can know, 
there is ample opportunity for the full development and use of 
all their powers, and ample provision for the full satisiaction 
of -all their wants, in the scenes and productions of the earth. 
Not so with man. The most advanced mind in this life does 
but just begin to develop its capacities and aspirations for 
iUimitaUt advaaeement in diseovery, and knowladgfs and 
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wisdora* and love, and happiness. And there are wants com- 
mon to all men which «^rth can never satisty. This universal 
fact in the constitution of oar race is that which is recoi^nized 
hj St. Paul, in form of *^ the earnest expectation of the crea- 
tion,** *' the whole creation groaning and travailing together in 
pain," and the making of the human creation subject to vanity, 
^in hope.^ All these functions and motions of the human 
mind are rationally accounted for by my opponent himself, in 
the concession that ^ man is made for immortality." Does 
there exist any such philosophical reason for assuming that the 
brute species are made ,/br immortality? ^one at all. 

There follows, in the section of the Affirmative Argument 
under review, a somewhat protracted strain of queiy and cogi- 
tation about the soul (using the word soul in the sense of 
spirit, or man*s superior and immortal nature), concerning its 
substance, its composition, its measure and weight, its how and 
wherefore, etc, etc. My answer to all this I will comprise in 
the following anecdote : ^ 

^^ A philosopher, more curious than wise, desired to ascertaui 
the properties of the sun. He concluded that the sun's rays 
were emissions of parts of itself, and, consequently, if he could 
analyze a ray, and ascertain its substance, he would have deter- 
mined the substance of the sun itself. At work he went on 
liis chemical experiment. He held up an open phial in an in- 
clination to xeoeive a ray of the sun, and clapped in the stopple 
to hold the ray ftist, with the view to subject it to a chemical 
analysis. But he found nothing there to analyze ; and so he 
inferred, and announced the grave conclusion, that the ray was 
nothing, and the sun was naught. But notwithstanding this 
sage conclusion of the bafied philosopher, the commqa sense 
of mankind is experimental and undoubting in its assurance, 
that the sun is a fact, and that its beams are a shining, glow- 
ing, and vivifying reality. 

. So with regard to human immortality, as a subject of Chris- 
tian hope, and an inheritance belonging to man in the design 
of Grod fit>m his (man's) original constitution. Though the 
•pidtual ditmist maf not h% able to hold it in hia cmcihH to 
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prove its substance by chemical analysis, it is, nevertheless, a 
fact, the light and glow of which we meet in all our study of 
ourselves and our kindred. And all this, in the only form in 
>vhich it lies in our mind as important, and in which we urge 
it upon the consideration of our fellow-men, my opponent fully 
concedes, in the following expressions of sentiment : — First ; 
— "I grant the immaterial nature of the soul. For I do not 
make the mind out of the brain, however dependent it may be, 
in the present economy, on cerebral action ; rathei', I regard 
the biiiin and all organism, as produced by vital forces." Sec- 
ond ; — " Because man was made for immortality, there had 
ever been, both among Jews and Gentiles, many thoughts 
about it." (Affirmative, c. iv. § 1.) 

Tliis is all that is essential to the philosophical argument. 
As T showed in my main argument on this subject, the chief 
and ultimate use and destiny of all created existences, is drawn 
us a design in their original constitution, and begins to be de- 
veloped in their incipient stages. The seed that contains the 
principle of the vine which shall need the support of sturdier 
trees or walls, has in it the principle of the requisite tendril, 
just as really as it has the principle of the body of the vine. 
The worm which is designed to become a butterfly, has the 
principle in itself which is to be developed into that superior 
life. The butterfly life belongs to the constitution of the cater- 
pillar. No worms ever become butterflies who were not made 
for the butterfly life. So, likewise, no ordet of beings will ever 
pass into the immortal life, but such as were " made for im- 
mortality." And they who are made^br immortality, with the 
whole design in their embryo state, as the complete temple of 
the scientific builder is in his original draft upon the trestle- 
board, — their relation to the purposed immortal life being so 
originally constitutional as to be perpetually inspiring ** many 
thoughts about it," they, of course, have in them the germ of 
that life immortal, a spirit which constitutes the mt^ the myself 
which shall pass into the new and higher organism, and con- 
stitute their personal identity there. And such being the high 
and glorious destiny the principle of which is incorporated 
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with our iireseut being, aod correspondingly such the wants, 
aspinUkxis, mid ^ earnest expectation " of the soul, the gos- 
pel which brings out this great ti nth in a full and lucid lightf 
is indeed to the believing mind the nourishing bread and water 
of life* There is in it, by the law of relations aod atfinitiesr 
the same adaptedness to tiie oonstitutionai wants of the sool, that 
tliere is in bread and water, to the constitutional wants of the 
body, f'rom this blessed gospel we have the positive assur- 
ance, as shown in our chapter ill., that God's beneficent and 
wise design in making man for immortality, shall in no ease 
prove a failure. 

Prof. Hudson proceeds in this miseeUaneons chapter to treat, 

**§ 2. The Theolog}/ of SaHvatifm." 

In his treatment of this subject he involves it in the seme 
difficulty in which he has involved other phases of the divine 
purpose and work tlirough the mission of Christ. (See our cor- 
rection of this mistake, on the phrase atonion Kfcy in our chap- 
ter V.) He takes here the idea of salvation, as it stands in a 
bi'oad and comprehensive expression of the complete purpose 
of Grod m Christ involving the regeneradon and glory o{ the 
Imman creation, and then he finds the %pord salvation familiarly 
used in connection with tl>e cuiTent experiences of men snder 
the progressive c^mtions of the gospel work, and seeing that 
its realization involves Uie faith and obedience of the gospel, 
he denominates the whole purpose of salvation ^'partitive,'* 
thus losing the broad promissory statements of the Divine pur- 
pose, in the diversified narratives of Christian pre^greas luid ex- 
perience. Instead of merging the l<9sa into the greater, and 
the parts into the whole, he merges the greater into the less, 
and the whole into the parts. We have shown, in respect to 
eternal lifey that the testimony that " God hath given to us 
eternal life, and this life is in his Son," in whom is the free 
gift for all men " unto justification of life," is not falsified hy the 
sa^'ing, that ^^ he who believeth on the Son hath everlasting 
life." In relation to the work of recenciUaUony we have shown 
that St. Paul's sayinj^ "AH things so^ of God >yJio hoith roojMi 
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ciUjd US to himself by Jesus Chrbt," does not falsify the testi- 
mony which he immediately adds, and which was the core of 
the gaspel ministry committed unto him, ** To wit, tluu God was 
in ChiTst reconciling the ux>7'ld unto liimself." And so here, tlie 
saying of Jesus, in relation to the connection between means 
and ends in the progressive gospel work, " He that believeth 
filiall be saved" — and that of St. Paul, explanatory of the fore- 
going — " Moi'eovcr, brethren, I declare unto you the gospel 
which I preached unto you, — and by which also ye are saved,*' 
do not falsify, nor in any manner conflict with, or throw into 
doubt, the broad -testimony of the Saviour's mission in its 
\irhokiness, that " The Fatlier sent tlie Son to be the Saviour of 
tlie world.'' The revelation of the fact, and the nature^ and the 
purpose of God's covenant of grace given us in Christ Jesus, is 
one thing, and presents us with an infinitely rich and gloripup 
subject of sure' and elevating hope. Then the familiar con- 
TSierse of Jesus and liis apostles with mankind, instructing and 
training them into tlie culture and enjoyment of the princi- 
ples of that covenant and the blessedness of that hope, is quite 
another thing — making, however, no disharmony w.itli the 
great central truth of the gospel. 

This is the diversified manner of ministerial labor with Uni- 
versalist teachers. We exhibit and elucidate the great central 
truths of the gospel, as the ground of Christian faith and hope, 
just OS we judge that the circumstanoes of the times and the 
wants of the common mind, require. And then our most com- 
mon and familiar labor is devoted to the education of our peor 
pie into an understanding and application of those central 
truths, and all the moral principles clustei-ing in them, to tlie 
duties and relations and interests of life. And if any, hearing 
us in these practical teachings, should report us as making the 
whole gospel scheme of salvation, the entire system of Chris- 
tian faith and hope, conditional, uncertain, and " pai'titive," we 
should be thus treated with the same injustice with which 
Jesius and his apostles are in like manner treated. 

With respect to the term salvation, with the corresponding 
yerii sai;€y or sotted, it does not of itself signify any thing in re- 
30 
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spect to final destinj. If at any time it refers to a moral 
deliverance, rescue, or advancement, which shall never be suc- 
ceeded hy a relapse, or a return of the evil, it can only be so 
understood from the nature of the subject as developed throagh 
other testimonies. The word means deliverance, preservadon, 
and the like. It maj be applied to things ; and to persons, both 
physically and morally. You may save money ; you may save 
meat from corruption ; jou may save a ship ; you may save 
life. In a moral respect you may save a young man from vice 
and ruin, either by preserving his integrity and virtue, or by 
restoring him when he has fallen by temptation. With all 
these varieties of application the word is used in the Scrip- 
tures. When the sailors were about to abandon the ship in 
a gale on the Mediterranean, which was conveying St. Paul to 
Rome, that apostle said, "• Except these abide in the ship ye 
cannot be sotted" '^And the soldiers' counsel was to kill the 
prisonere, lest any of them should swim out and escape. But 
the centurion, willing to save Paul, kept them from their pur- 
pose." In both these cases the salvation spoken of was preser- 
vation of life. 

In the twenty-fourth chapter of Matthew, it is recorded of 
Jesus, that in answer to the question of the disciples in relation 
to the dissolution of the temple and the end of the Jewish age, 
wheti these tfiings should he, and what should be the signs of their 
approach — he predicted such a time of trouble, such severity of 
calamities, as never had been, but as^red his disciples that he 
that should endure faithful to tlie end, should be saved, — that 
is. fi*om perishing in those calamities which should eflect so 
sweeping a destruction upon the corrupt people who were to be 
particularly the subjects of the predicted judgment. This is 
probably one of my opponent's cases of the use of the won! 
S(we€t for man's " final destiny," showing final salvation to be 
** partitive ; " but how eiToneously, all who are familiar with 
the twenty-fourth of Matthew will know. 

It is recoi-ded in the sixteentli of Acts, that when Paul nnd 
Silas hud been thrust into prison in Philippi, for the gospel's 
sake, and there was a miraculous tlirowing open of the prison 
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doors, and casting off of the priaonera' bands, the jailer in 
charge, after an attempt to commit suicide, cried out in confu- 
sion and terror, " Sirs, what must I do to be saved f*^ 

Tliii* is probably another text on mj opponent's list w!n'cli he. 

has counted upon as using the word saved for final hummi des- 

tiny^ and that to be determined by what we may " do " in the 

present time. But a careful examination of the whole narrative 

will expose the unquestionable mistake of such a classification. 

Look carefully at the circumstances of the case. The inquirer 

in the scene was a prison-keeper in a Gentile city, and cannot 

l>e sup(K>sed to have possessed any correct and enlarged views 

of the spiritual salvation of the gospel. It was the law of the 

reigning government that if prisoners were suffered to escape 

through the jailer's neglect, he niust, as far as in the nature of 

the case was practicable, bear the punishment to which the 

prisoners were liable. It was this circumstance that caused 

the jailer to attempt to fall upon his sword when he awaked 

and &kw the prison doors open, and supposed the prisoners had 

escaped. And though tlie announcement of Paul that they 

were all there, stayed his hand from the act of suicide, yet he 

could not in a moment recover from his extreme agitation, and 

the immediate impression would naturally be, that as the men 

he had severely treated by unnecessarily thrusting tlienj into 

the inner prison or dungeon, were favorites of God. or of the 

gods, he was in imminent danger of the Divme vengeance ; and 

it was in this state of mind, when there Jiad been no time for 

deliberation, that " he called for a light, and sprang in. and came 

trembling, and fell down before Paul and Silas ; and brought 

them out, and said, Sfrs, what must I do to be saved?" There 

is no reason to suppose that he had any reference to a rescue 

from either the Orthodox or Destructionist hell ; but it is easy 

to perceive how naturally he was impressed with tlie pi'esence 

of some imminent danger. But I cannot find here the most 

distant reason for the feeblest conjecture, that the jailer had 

reference to having his soul saved from being annihilated af\er 

death. If he believed he had no soul to survive the death of 

the body, he could have no concern about its being annihilated.; 
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and if he tbought He had aucfa a aoul, his mind does not afifear 
to have been on any abstract speealations about the fate of that, 
bat on an immediate personal danger of some sort or other. 
But however vague maj haive been bis conceptions of the 
danger from which he needed a reseoe, St. Paul seized upon 
the opportunity to prescribe to him the meims of his rescue 
from the greatest evils he had occasion to dread. ^^ BeUeve oa 
tlie Lord Jesus Christ, and tliou shalt be aaved, and tbj house.'' 
And from the record that follows, it appeara that Paul and Silas 
instracted the whole iKNisehold in the truths of the gospel, and 
they believed and were baptized, and of course realized whai 
Jesus had said, ^ He that believeth and is baptised shali be 
saved;" and what Paul afterwards wrote to the Oorinthiaa 
Qiristians, '' I declare unto you the gospel, which I preached 
unto you, and which ye have reeeived* and by which ^so ye 
ofw iovedj if ye keep in memK>ry what I preached unto you, 
unless ye have believed in vain." By this faith the jailer and 
his family enjoyed a spintual salvation, which involved a free- 
dom from the horrible darkness of ignorance and unbelief, and 
fivm the terrible servitude of sin. 

And this is the most familiar use of the terms under consid* 
oration, in the New Testament : — *< Thou shalt call his name 
Jeaus, for he shall 9ave his people from their sins." (Matt i. 21 .) 

^* For the Son of man is come to seek and to ecsve that which 
was lost." (Luke xix. 10.) This is repeated, in substance, 
several times. And, the careful student will clearly see that 
what he was to save the lost fromy as denoted by these testi- 
monies, is, not any extraneous and Ibreign infliction which the 
very Saviour himself was legally bound to execute upon tliem^ 
but the estate they were in, by virtue of being lost This is the 
only sense of the language. As the saving of the lost sheep is 
its recovery from it« wanderings, so tlie saving of lost ntea, by 
the forces of the gospel, is the recovery of them from that mond 
condition which constitutes their lost estate. 

" For after that, in the wisdom of God, the world by wisdom 
knew not God, it pleased God by the foolishness n^ pi-eaching 
to Mftw tham that belier*." This is the aama salvation 4M that 
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Spoken of by Paul, inraddress to those Yrho were saved^ by faith 
in the gospel which he preached. (1 Cor. xv. 2.) 

" For we are saved bj hope. But hope that is seen is not 
hope ; for what a man seeth why doth he yet hope for. But if 
we hope for that we see not, then do we with patience wait 
for it" (Horn. viii. 24, 25.) Here is a distinction made be- 
tween the salvation which is the fruit or concomitant of hope, 
and that which is yet unseen, but is the subject of hope. That 
is the great salvation which is the thing revealed in the gospel, 
and the event hoped for, as declared in the preceding verses, 
even the deliverance of the creation from the bonds^ of cor- 
ruption into the glorious liberty of the children of God. (Verse 
21.) My opponent may call this salvation of hope "partitive," 
inasmuch as it can only be enjoyed on condition of the exercise 
of hope, but it would not have been a satisfactory hope to the 
apostle had not the hope which comprised it embraced that great 
and universal emancipation, or ultimate fealvation. 

" For the preaching of the cross is to them that perish (or 
abide in unbelief) foolishness; but unto us which are sanded it 
is the power of God. " (1 Cor. i. 18.) " For I am not ashamed 
of the gospel of Christ ; for it is the power of God unto scdvcUton 
to every one tliat believeth." (Rom. i. 16.) 

" Through their fall (the Jews) salvation is came unto the 
Gentnes." (Rom. xi. 11.) 

^' Be it known unto you that tlie salvation of God (that is, 
gospel) is sent unto the Gentiles, and that they will hear 
it." (Acts xxviii. 28.) . 

"F , whether we be afflicted, ... or whether we be 
oomforf^d, it is for your consolation and salvation.'' (2 Cor. i. 6.) 

** For godly sorrow worketh repentance to salvation^* (2 Cor. 
vii. 10.) 

" But beloved, we are persuaded better things of you, and 
thuigs that accompany salvation, though thus we speak." (Heb. 
yL 9.) This was of course a salvation then being enjoyed, as 
it was accompanied by the good fruits which are always its 
oonoomitants. 

^ ** Whom having not seen, ye love ; in whom, though now ye 
80* 
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see bim not, jet beliering, je rejoice mth J07 unspeakable and 
full of glory ; receiving tbe end of your faith, even the salvation 
of your Rouls.** (1 Peter i. 8, 9.) 

But I need not multiply my quotations. All these which I 
have now quoted are o^ my opponent's list of cases which " apply 
the salvation to a class of men." To be sure it is spoken of as 
being only in the practical possession or enjoyment of the be- 
lieving and obedient To talk of this Christian salvation, this 
spiritual joy unspeakable and full of glory, being enjoyed in a 
state of unbelief arfd sin, would be a more senseless jargon of 
words and ideas than was ever heard in a mad-house. But the 
fact and testimony of this "partitive*' salvation, does not restrict 
to themselves, or to ourselves, if I may so speak, the hope of the 
great and ultimate salvation. It involves, instead of forbidding, 
this great hope. For we who have known, and believed, and 
loved, and felt the truth and spirit of the gospel, know that its 
grace and power is a leaven which will stop not at us. We see 
by its light the ultimate end of sin and death, and the recon- 
ciliation of all things to God. This is our salvation. 

Mr. Hudson says he has counted the instances of the occur- 
rence of the words save, saved, and salvation, in the New 
Testament, and finds them one hundred, in which they are 
used "with apparent reference to man's final destiny." He 
says, " I may over-count a little ; but I may safely say if the 
word does not apply to man's final destiny in most of these in- 
stances, it does in none of them, and it assures the eternal life 
of no man." In reply to this, we again assure our worthy 
friend that we have no occasion to huddle detached passages 
of Scripture together, and hurl them en masse into a given and 
mechanical application, lest we should come short of proving 
our theory. . We follow where the record leads, without the 
least anxiety as to the issue. If we were to take up, in suc- 
cession, all the passages in the New Testament in which the 
word salvation, m its different forms, occurs, and note them aa 
we have the dozen or more foregoing instances, we should find 
the whole in this circle of thought: to wit, that the principles 
and purposes of the gospel, and of Christ, who is the imperson- 
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ation of its spirit and the executor of its purposes, are spiritual 
truth, purity, love, and life, — or, in other words, spiritual sal- 
vation: that the salvation wrought by those principles is a 
preservation, or rescue, as the case may be, from all the oppo- 
site moral qualities and principles, from spiritual darkness, un- 
belief, defilement, corruption, sin, condemnation, or death : — 
that Christ, in the fulness of this saving grace and truth, has 
conde, and set. up his spiritual kingdom among men, and his 
work is going on, and as fast as men are brought, by faitii 
which works by love, to receive Christ, they become saved, or 
partakers of his salvation. And then, though my learned op- 
ponent gra<9ps the fact that it is only through such living faith 
that this salvation can be enjoyed, as proof that the whole pur- 
pose is ^ partitive," and the ultimate salvation shall be limited 
to a few, — the great circle of thought in which the uses of the 
terms saved and salvation revolve cannot thus be broken ; — 
for the testimony of the same " grace and truth " in Christ is, 
that he is ordained "to be the Saviour of the world:" that 
through him God " will have all men to be saved and come unto 
the knowledge of the truth;" and that this will is a will. of 
purpose, for he hath " made known unto us the mystery of his 
will, according to his good pleasure which he hath purposed 
(not in any fallible agency, but) in himself; that in the dis- 
pensation of the fulness of times he might gather together in 
one all things in Christ, both whicli are in heaven and which 
are on earth, even in him." This pui'pose of God which he 
hath purposed in himself being consummated, as it will be, not 
at once, but in the dispensation of the fulness of times, all men 
will be saved, in accordance with the same conditions which 
my friend unwittingly perverts into an argument for making 
the ultimate of the gospel mission of salvation "partitive;" 
. that is, by bringing them into that union and oneness with 
Christ, which is salvation. 

Perhaps I ought to devote a moment's particular attention to 
my opponent's strong and leading text, adduced by him as ap- 
plying salvation, in the sense of a final destiny, *• to a class of 
men/' It is Luke xiii. 23, 24. "Are there few that be saved ? 
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Strire to enter in at the strait gat€; for manj, I aajimto 
you, will 8eek to enter in, but BhaU not be able." 

It is important to observe here, that the question, ^'Are there 
few that be saved ? " appears to have been proposed bj an un- 
known person in the crowd; and for what pai^>ose, whether 
for information, or hj way of a sneer on accoont of the few- 
ness of Christ's disciples, is not known, nor are Orthodox eom- 
mentators agreed upon it. This much, however, we may re- 
gard as indisputable ; that even the disciples of Jesus did not 
at that time understand fully and clearly the nature of Christ's 
kingdom, or of his salvation in its spirituality and wholeness. 
They were looking for a temiporal kii^om. See Mark x. 35- 
37 ; Luke zxiv. 21 ; Acts i. 6. Yet they understood all that 
it was necessary they should know at that stage of the work, 
and all that they were sent to teach. They were witnesses of 
Christ's life, mirades, and words, to attest his Messiahahip; and 
they had a general understanding of the purity iind liopeful- 
ness of his doctrines. But it was not untU after his cesurreo- 
tion that the spint was given them which should lead them into 
all truth, and bring to their remembmnce, in a manner to be 
understood, those things which he had said to them be^u-e, but 
which they had not then attamed to a standpdnt fully to com- 
prehend. 

In this view of the circumstances of that time, even with the 
disciples, it is not to be supposed that the stranger Jew in the 
crowd made use of the word saved, in the question be^wre us, 
with any definite understanding of the nature of Christian aal- 
vation. The Endless-miserian has the word €<wed canonized 
in his mind, as meaning, naturally and straight off, an escape 
from endless torments in heU. The Destructionist has it can^ 
onized in his mind as meaning a rescue from utter anniliilation, 
at death or beyond the resurrection. To the former the above 
question reads, ^Are there few that slmll escape endless tor- 
ments ? " To the latter it reads, "Are there few tiiat shall es- 
cape utter annihilation ? " But there is no more reason to sup- 
pose that the Jewish querist had either of these tlioughts in his 
mind, than there is for conjuring up the supposition that he had 
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ixi Ills mind the thotigbt of bel&g saved from^ an impnso&ment 
in Etna, as one of Vulcan's journeymen at forging thunder- 
l>olts. 

Tlie Jews expected that their Messiah would work a great 
deliverance and exaltation to their people. And of Jesus, who 
-xr&s understood to claim to he the promised One, it was of 
course reputed that he was the Sent of God for some great 
-work of good. But as lie promised the security and blessing 
of his* kingdom only to those who entered into it by faith in 
liira, or who became his disciples, while the Jews expected 
that their whole nation, by virtue of their being Abraham's 
children, would share the benefits of his kingdom, including 
salvation from the oppression of the Roman yoke, and from the 
greater calamities which were understood to be impending, it is 
iwtural that the Jew in the crowd should ask of Jesus, '*Are 
theife few thast be saved ? ** 

And tlmt this temporal salvation wbs the drift of the querist, 
is obvious from the Master's answer. He proceeded to urge 
upon the querist and his company, the importance of a sincere 
aittention to his teachings and warnings, that they might enter 
into the way of safet}', and enjoy his salvation spiritually, and 
share divine protection through the unequalled tribulations and 
distresses that should come ujwn their city and people. And he 
notified them that, under the circumstances of the time, there 
wei^ diffieulties in the way ; it was a strait, that is, diffrcult 
gate ; and many who would at length seek, or call for divine 
protection, would not be able to avail tliemselves of it, not hav- 
ing in due time received that instruction and cultivated those 
principles which should guide them in the way of saiVry. See 
Matt, xxiv., Mark xiii., and Luke xxi. 

It is to me a wonder that any should quote this quest ioii, 
"Are there few that be saved?" and the answer made by 
Jesus, as having any thing to do with the theological contro- 
versy between Universalists and their opponents. It is 'not 
supposable, as we have seen, that the Jewish quenst had any 
thought in his mind of the subject now in such controvers^y. 
And to siq>pose that Jesus, under the circumstances as they 
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w«'i*r. when liifl own disciples were not able to receive his sob- 
lime fkictrineit of salvation in all their nature and extent. wooM 
linvo entered into a full exposition of tliose matters in answer 
to tills c|ue:^tion from the crowd which had no such reterence. 
— to :(upjx>:<e thiis I :»ay, of Je&us,' would be to attnbute to him 
nn incongruity entirely incompatible with his wisdom, adapted- 
nesH and dignity as a teacher. 

The other two passages which my opponent quotes in oon- 
nei*tion with this, will be naturally understood by all our read- 
ers in harmony with my general exposition of the goe^pel sal- 
vation. 

in respect to the comprehensiveness of the expressions, **a]l 
men,'* and *^ the world," as the subjects of Christ's work of 
grace and salvation, ]VIr. Hudson's attempt to reduce them to 
vagueness is not what I should have expected from a BtbUcal 
scholar of his erudition and culture. Pie thinks that such lan- 
guage applied to God's covenant of grace for man, and his pur- 
pose of salvation through Christ, no more proves that this cove- 
nant and this purpose embrace every human being, than the say- 
ing, ^ all men come to him " to be baptized ; and, '^ if we let him 
alone all men will believe on him;" and, ''Beh(^d, all the 
world is gone after him," — mean tliat every Jew was baptized 
of tiesus, and that every individual in the world had gone after 
him. 

This is a sort of device for throwing the provisions of the 
new c*ovenaut into vagueness and uncertainty, which used to be 
{popular with our Orthodox opposers ; but they have generally 
at least the best informed among them, left it in disuse. The* 
see that it leaves the Christian ministry without a definite truth 
to preach to the individual. The rule of language is this. — 
that when speaking historically, of a matter which is general 
to the mass and not particular to the individuals, the terms 
•' all," '* the world," etc., are often used vaguely, relating to 
what is general, and not individual. But when such terms are 
u.sed in a will, a deed, or any grant, or promise, or covenant, 
which refers to the whole as composed of individuals, and spe- 
cially concerns them individually, such terms must be taken in 
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their particular and unlimited sense. For instance. I miglit 
speak of a family on which I had called, and say, " they were 
all in disorder ; '* and no man would understand me nece»sarily 
to mean that every individual of the family was disorderly. I 
speak of the appearance of the family historically and gener- 
ally, and not of all the members individually. But suppose a 
father should provide in his will, that his estate shall be divided 
equally among aG his children, — no judge on earth could ex- 
plain the will, by quoting the account of aU men coming to 
Christ for baptism, to refer only to the children generally, or 
to many of them, excluding this or that individual of the 
family. This is a matter in which' all the children have an in- 
terest and a claim as individuals, and the language cannot be 
limited. 

So with the new covenant, the purpose of "grace and truth" 
by Jesus Christ. It contains an inheritance for all men as in- 
dividuals. The gospel minister is required to proclaim it to 
*' every creature," as a matter of truth for Aim, — a subject of 
personal faith and hope and thankfulness and love. You can- 
not limit it ; you cannot generalize it. You must renounce 
the ministry of Christ, or else preach the gospel news of sal- 
vation in Christ to every man. as a matter of truth for him. 
In obedience to the Master's behest, you must show to every 
man that by the recorded will of the Father he is heir to the 
inheritance of eternal life ; and if he disbelieves it, he *' makes 
God a liar, because he believes not the record that God gave 
of his Son. And this is the record, that God hath given unto 
us eternal life, and this life is in his Son.'* 

From what does the Gospel save ? 
Objecting to the Orthodox theory of salvation from punisii- 
ment in the abstract, as of pernicious tendency, and seeming to 
acquiesce partially in the Universalist theory of salvation tiom 
gin, Mr. Hudson nevertheless ruminates as follows : — 

•* Y'et a great question remains respecting the doctrine of 
salvation. Are we saved by grace, or by justice ? Is there 
strictly any remission of the penalty of sin, or is there none?" 
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The sttfte of mind with my leftrned fHend on this aiid 80tli« 
other tlieolo^cal questions, is somewhat like that of the ^r^ 
wfirm ftnimal body from whidi the breath of life has jast fled, 
continuing its muscular motions. His well-instructed intdiect 
has discarded the old barbarian ideas of divine justice, as being 
a species of Satanic vengeance ; and yet the motions of Ins 
mind evince the lingering there of the spirit of the <^ error. 
So here he asks, as " a great question " respecting the doctrine 
of salvation, **Are we saved by grace, or by justice ? " What 
can he mean ? He knows that, in the original of the Scrip- 
tures, justice is righteousness. So then he asks whether we 
are saved by grace or by rig^e&usness. Does he think it pos- 
sible that grace can be unrighteous, or righteousness opposed 
to grace ? Different terms are employed to designate different 
departments, or modes of operation, of a great and beneficent 
principle and work, without implying opposition or disharmony. 

See there a family of children, in the enjoyment of pfeasant 
homes, and inttependent estates—- the gift of their iather. TUxbX 
fhther has nourished and trained them up from infancy; He 
gave them laws adapted to their- capacities and relations^ and 
chastised them in cases of transgression, for their correction. 
These chastisements were not the chief reformatorj'^ amd pro- 
^gressive instrumentalities ; they were only checks and correc- 
tions. Tlie principal moral influences to their reformation 
when erring, and their elevation and happiness, were the' liv- 
ing, glowing, planning and woricing love of the fathet*« mani- 
fested in his care and providence for them, and all his kind and 
varied instructions. And now that they have attained to an 
age, and he has educated them into capacities and qualifica- 
tions, to improve and enjoy the inheritance which he had pur- 
posed for them from the beginning, a stranger, being infbnned 
of the wisdom and excellence of that family government, and 
parental purpose and providence, which have conduced to so 
happy an issue, asks these children whether all these blessings 
from their father, of discipline, education, and wealth, are <^ 
graee^ or of rit^iieoumess. The puzzled children look upon the 
querist with amazement, wondering what he can mean. No 
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mortal, not the qaerist himself, can tell what svtA a qnes^on 
means. It is a theological jumble. 

The Ikct is, gospel salvation is of grace, or favor, purely flo, 
becaase all those provisions, means, and inflaences, ivhich con- 
duce to it, are of God's unpurchased and unindueed love. And 
it is juflt and righteous in God, also, that he should do fi)r Ms 
children this work of grace. Bat we are aware that, distin- 
gaishing between difierent operations of the divine wisdom and 
love in relation to their administrative action upon mankind, 
the term justice 13 commonlj applied to the dispensing of 
awards to human deserts. In this technical sense the essential 
gospel salvation, as held by Universalists, is not by justice, Le., 
it is not by way of recompense for our deserts. But my oppo- 
nent's theory makes what he understands to be the 'gospel sal- 
vation, to be ^ by justice." For he understands this salvation 
to be a rescue from being annihilated, whidi is to be awarded 
to those who shall receive it as a recompense for their <JicquU'» 
ting themselves Uke men, (See Affirmative, c v. $ 1.) 

Mr. Hudson proceeds : — 

^ But here we come at the gist of our question : If a bad 
condition of the «anl, that is, sickness and disea^'ie, be the pun- 
ishment of sin, how long must it last ? — what is its natural 
termination ? and, may recovery .be retarded by unibi;giveness, 
or hastened apd even secured by a work of pardon ? " 

I do not perceive that there is much difficulty in tb« \x9j of 
answmng tiiese questions. If moral disease be the pu« ^sh- 
ment of sin, it must last until it is cured, or salvation from sin 
effected. Its ^ natural termination " is very instructively ref^- 
resented in the case of the prodigal ; viz., to make one sick of 
flin. And, in respect to the question whether recoveiy may be 
^' hastened bj a wodk of pardon," taking tlie word in its broad- 
est sense, the work of pardon is substantially the whole mission 
of the gospel of grace. Of course recovery from moral disease 
is the legitimate work of grace through Jesus Christ, in whidi 
the work of pardon, even in its popular sense, is necessarily in- 
cluded. But I will devote pai^ticular attention to tlie subject 
of pardon or forgiveness as a distinct operation, when I como 
31 
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to ttat etber effiyrt ef my oppon^it on Uie subject, wfaicb ' 
near at hand.* 

He aaya farther, od the snbject in hand : — 

<* And here I think I find the common objection to Unirer- 
ealism well founded, viz.^ tlmt in respect to penalty it has no 
doctrine of saWation. One can not be saved from what he was 
never exposed to ; nor can one be saved from what he aetuaUy 
iuffers. The Universalist, denying both the Orthodox and 
Destroctiooist view of penalty, finds no saWation in that direc* 
tion. And the only penalty in which he does believe is always 
suffered in foil tale. " 

So then my opponent regards it as a ^ well-fomided oli^ection 
to Universalism," that it holds a salvation- wbidk ^ came not to 
destroy (or make void) the law, bat to falfii it." It is the 
pride of Universalism that it believes and promulgates ^all the 
counsel of God." We hold it to be as true now as ever it was, 
that ^thoDgh hand join in hand the wicked shall not be anpun- 
ished ; '* that 'Hhere is no peace to the wicked ;" that sib is the 
curse of human life ; that it is moral disease and death. And 
we believe, too, in the salvation of the gospel, and the forgive* 
ness of sin, and that without contradiction of the other truth. 
In a word, ire hdieve the Scriptures, 

St. Paul gives us very decisive instmction on this subject* 
To the Hebrews (ii. 2, 8), he says, — ** For if the word spoken 
by angels (that is, the law ^ given by the dispo^tion of angels,' 
Acts vii. 53), was stead&st, and every transgression and dis- 
obedience received a just recompense of reward, how shall we 
escape if we neglect so great salvation?" Here the apostle 
recognizes it as an established truth that^ under the l^al dis- 
pensation, every transgression and disobedience (all sins, both 
of commission and omission), received a just (i.e., an adequate) 
recompense of reward. If, as my opponent's theory must have 
it, the just and lawfnl penalty of every transgression and dis- 
obedience is annihilation, those people got pretty thoroughly 
annihilated, who were annihilated for every transgression and 

* For the farther eaq)Miaea <^ Christian JwgiveMU, see p^p. 365^68. | 
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disobedience ! And there is no abrogatioa of this law of reoom^ 
p««nse in the gospel dispensation. We have the apostle's inter* 
rogatory assertion, that there is no way of escape from the like 
^ Just recompense of reward, " if we dishonor and abuse the 
principles of the gospel, or of this "great salvation." "How 
can we escape" a just recompense of reward, "if, we neglecl 
6o great salvation ? " " Escape by repentance and pardon," 
answei*8 my opponent. But Paul's interrogatory assertioa 
denies all ways of escape from " a just recompense of reward," 
such as was actually '^ received'^ under the other dispensationi 
for " even/ trans^gression and disobedience." 

" Nor can one be saved from what he actually suffers," says 
the Ffofessor. Yes, lie can, in a broad and practical sense of 
the language. True, from the identical and abstract pang which 
is x>ast, he cannot be saved. But this is narrowing the point 
too contraetedty for a discussion of moral pliilosophy. One can 
be saved from what he actually suffers, as a condition, or cir* 
cumstance, either physical or moi^al. A man may be actually 
suffering a painful disease, and he may be saved from it. A 
lost sheep may be saved from a wandering condition actually 
suffered. The prodigal, who was dead and alive again, was 
saved from a death which he was actually suffering. So the 
sinner may be saved from the ignorance, moral obliquity and 
perversity, and enslavement to vile principles and passions, 
which constitute his sinful estate, in which he is actually suffer- 
ing. And when he is saved from all these things, and baptized, 
and purified, in the light of love and of God, tell me, ye who 
know, what else does he need to be saved from ? Where is 
there any prmciple of law or gospel that condemns him then ? 
He is saved, to be sure, from the protracted and multiplied 
evils which a continued course of sin would have brought him ; 
but he is saved from such protracted evils only by being kept 
from incurring them. 

' Speaking of the Universalist view of punishment as a cor* 
rectire or remedial instrumentality, Mr. H. says : — 

" But this view formally rejects the notion of * remission of 
sins thstaie past' (Bom. iii. 25), and involves another serious 
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dHBcoltj. Punishment is no longer a thing of justice in sny 
sense ; it is not even just, but becomes a sheer experiment of 
dUcipline.'' 

I did not expect to find my learaed and liberal-niinded friend 
so extensively held in durance to the old middle age type of 
Orthodox perversion of words. But it is natnraL Orthodoxy 
is his spiritual mother, and he has only revolutionized her theory 
of government in one particular, that of substituting annihilation 
for endless misery as the inevitable sacrifice to justice. Bat he, 
like her, takes jwHce to be merciless revenge. ^ Punisfament," 
if it is remedial, " is no longer a thing of justice in anj sense.** 
If punishment is corrective, it is no longer righteous ! David 
committed a blunder. In an ascription of praise to Heaven, he 
said (Ps. Ixii. 12), "Also unto thee, O Lord, belongeth mercy; 
for thou renderest unto every man according to his work.'' 
But it is now discovered that, if the judgment of God which 
renders unto every man according to his work, is merciful^ it is 
not righteous^ My friend is a lover of the poets, and he believes 
in Young: — 

" A Grod all mercy is a God unjust. " 

But the spirit of truth inspires the enlightened worshipper to 

sing: — : 

''Justice and judgment are the habitation of thy throne ; 
Mercy and truth shall go before thy face. 
Blessed is the people that know the joyful sound ; 
They shall walk, O Lord, in the light of thy countenance. 
In thy name shall they rejoice all the day ; 
And in thy righteousness shall they be exalted. " 

— (1*»- Ixxxix. 14-16.) 

Mr. H. seeks countenance in his statement above, in the 
following quotation : — 

^ " This result is expressly admitted by Dr. T. S. Smith, in 
his * Illustrations of the Divine Grovemment. ' H6 says : * The 
advocates for the corrective nature of punishment do not believe 
that all men will be saved, but that, sinners having been re- 
claimed by the discipline through which they will 1^ made \o 
pass, all men will ultimately be rendered pme and happy.*" 
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But this qnotation from T. Southwood Smith is of no more 
service to his positions than the quotations of my former oppo- 
nent, Dr. Adams, from John Foster, were' to his. Smith had 
thrown off the false theory of revengeful punishment, but he 
had not corrected the perversion of words, by which salvation 
liad been applied to a hyjwthetical deliverance from such pun- 
ishment. It is in this partially unenlightened state, admitting 
the word saved to mean a deliverance from an impending future 
endless punishment, that he says ^^ the advocates for the cor- 
rective nature of punishment do not believe that all men will 
be saved." In the light of the Christian salvation, which con- 
sists in deliverance from darkness and purification from ^n, to 
say that when all men are reclaimed and made pure and happy, 
they are not saved, would be idiotic. 

To Dr. Smith's definition of punishment as not retributive 
(atrall), but "prospective" (altogether), that " you are to be pun- 
ished, not because you have yielded to an evil volition, but that 
you may yield to an evil volition no more," we do not subscribe. 
We maintain that it is firstly and necessarily retributive, and 
in its purpose and tendency corrective. The laws of right, of 
physical and moral and social health and happiness, inwrought 
with the physical and moral natures, and the relations of society, 
all inherit a self-«venging power, so that they repel, condemn, 
and avenge, in self-vindication, whenever they are infracted. 
But the all-wise Legislator has so provided in the constitution 
of things, that this vengeance of the law shall also be both cor- 
rective and preventive. But when men cease to violate the 
law, and come to love and honor it, it owes them no grudge, it 
caUs for no farther vengeance, 

" But this yiew, " says my opponent, " formally rejects the 
notion of remission of sins that are past. " This allegation I 
will remove, together with his implication, all along through 
this section, of a general opposition between punishment and 
forgiveness, by a brief exposition of this branch of the gospel 
work. 

The Greek word for forgiveness, in the Scriptures, signifies 
ddwerance from, liberation as of captives. The question then 
31* 
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hyjrdm what is the gospel forgiveness a deliverancel There 
is never such a combioation of words in the Scriptures as ybr- 
givenetB of punishment. The gospel doctrine is that of^/br^re- 
ness of iin. In the highest sense, then, the forgiveness of sin 
is deliverance from sin. And this is the great gospel work. 
** He shall save his people from their sins." He is exalted '^to 
be a Prince and a Saviour, for to give repentance (a change 
of mind and character) to Israel, and ^giveness of sins," — 
" deliverance from sin." But the word forgiveness generally 
refers to that particular and interesting department of the 
gospel work, which involves a blotting from remembrance of 
the sins that are post, and receiving the penkent, an4 making 
him to feel that he is received, the same as if he had never 
sinned. 

In this light the word of Gk>d places the subject, when, in 
'other terms it expresses (he same thing as giving repentance 
to Israel, and forgiveness of stns, hy saying, " I will pot my 
laws into their minds, and they shall be to me a people, — for 
I will be merciful to their unrightousness, and their sins and 
iniquities will I remember no more,** The same idea is ex- 
' pressed by the hhUing out of transgressions and sins. 

In this light of the subject it is seen how the ptmished can 
h^ forgiven. Let me illustrate. A man who has committed a 
crime against the peace of society, is apprehended, tried, and 
condemned to imprisonment for a term of months and years, 
according to law. At length the term of his imprisonment has 
expired, and he is out again in the community, a reformed 
man. Will jou say that his restoration to the confidence of 
the community is now a claim of justice, in consideration c^his 
punishment? No; that has nothing to do with the niatter. 
His having been punished is no merit to him, and has earned 
him nothing. Whatever benefit he receives is of grace. Bat 
he is a reformed man ; and we will see if there is any place ibr 
forgiveness to the punished man, of the sam^ sins for which he 
has been punished. How is it? Ilis punishment does not 
change the odious nature of the sins be had committed. But 
he is reformed. Here he calls on a familj <rf his former ae- 
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qtiamtaiice, and« tfaey remember against him his old trangres- 
sions, and repel him accordingly. There is no " forgiveness of 
the sins that are past." But here is anotlier family on whom 
the piviished and reformed man calls, and they blot out of mind 
his past offences, and receive him to their hearts as if he had 
never sijoned. There is forgi\^ness of sins tliat are past, and 
which have been punished. 

So with regard to Divine forgiveness. Tinae, the whole spirit 
and purpose of the gospel, infinity love, is that of forgiveness. 
Xhat is, it deals not with us according to our deserts, but ac- 
cording to our need, and according to the great Father's desire 
in planning and conducting ^ paoral scheme of operation for 
our enlightenment, regeneration, elevation, and glorj-- But this 
^rcat woi*k in its wholeness k called salvation, reconciliation, 
and the like. The word forgiveness is, as I have said, most 
commonly applied to that part of the great work of grace, 
which consists in oar conscious enjoyment of the Divine love 
aiid complacency, as if we had never sinned- The Fatliter re- . 
ceives the penitent tQ the communion of his spiritual presence, 
in a practical sense remembering his sins no more- Thus there . 
is a " remission of sins that ai^ past-" 

This 13 a plain subject ; and it has only been mystified by 
-ihe necessities of creed-mongers, who, havi»i*; invetilcd lake 
fundamentals, have been obliged to work every thing out of 
filmpe to procure a match of the i^rts. In the pixi.^nt light of 
the subject the whole course of Scripture doctrine iu relation 
to punislunent, forgiveness, etc-, is easy of coaiprchenbioa. AVe 
can see the tnith and beautj'^ of s^uch ijassages as tliesc : — 
** The ]L(0rd brod, merciful and gracious, - - • forgiving iixiuity 
and ti-ansgression and sin, and that will by no in<ians clear 
Ihe guilty." (Ex. xxxiv. G, 7.) "Thou wast a God tliat fur- 
gave.it tliem, though thou tookest vengeance of their inven- 
tions.'* (Ps. xcix- 8.) 

Mr- Hudson goes on to saj', — 

**We come round again to the question, Is llie di^jcase of 
sin in the soul healed by forgiveness ? 1 think the affirmative 
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fUMwer iivaidA all the difficulties I haye alluded tow Bat thb 
Bopposes that the moral disease^ unhealed, is mortal.'* 

This sentence evinces on his part a good understanding, in 
this instance, of Divine forgiveness being a remission of or de- 
liverance from 8%n, instead of punishment. The healing of 
disease is a good figure by which to represent the forgiveness 
of sin. Bat that 'Hhis supposes that the moral disease, nn- 
Iiealed, is mortal," appears to us to be unsafe logic It assumes 
the very thing in dispute ; viz., that the spirit is constitutiflfn- 
ally mortal. If it be so, it will die out of itself in due time, 
whether it becomes morally diseased or not In whatever of a 
sentient being is mortal, disease will render its life painful; 
and may hasten dissolution. But, without disease, it will die 
out in due time by the natural exhaustion of its powers. So if 
the spirit of man is mortal, it wDl die by the natural operation 
of the laws of its being. To all mortal things, anhnal and 
vegetable, the law of decay aiid dissolution is just as natural 
as the law of growth. 

But when the word disease is applied to the spiritual nature 
of man, it is used figuratively. And my learned fHend knows 
that figures are not designed to go on all fours. They are 
not like a plane on a plane, bearing on all points, but like a 
globe on a plane, bearing on a prominent point. Sin is called 
the disease of the soul, because, as disease afilicts and harms 
the body, distmrbing the pleasurable course of life, so does sin 
affect the spiritual nature. « But to infer hence that the spirit, 
Jike the body, is mortal, is to crush the figure down upon all 
fours quite unlawfully. 

By the same free use of figure, representing, in some promi- 
nent point, spiritual conditions by natural, sin is denominated 
decUh. to the spiritual nature. But this death does not mean 
extincti<Mi of being to the spirit, because men were living in it, 
are abiding in it, and again passing out from it. My opponent 
may, with reference to this being in spiritual death while per- 
sonally living, recur to his figure of prolepsis ; but this ^ure 
is never used but in prophetic exclamations of m inevitabh 
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Tate, as, when the Egyptians arose in the morning, and, in all 
tUeir families, found a member slain by the plagae, they ex- 
claimed, ** We be all dead men ! " It is not employed in de- 
liberate descriptions of current experiences and the relations 
between cause and effect. To say that St. Paul's language, — 
^^Tou hath he quickened who were dead in trespasses and sins ; ^ 
and St. John's, '^ we know that we have passed from death unto 
life because we love the brethren, — he that loveth not his 
brother cMdeth in death ; " — to say that this language is all 
prolepsis, referring only to an exposure to death not yet experi- 
enced, is tantamount to saying that the whole Bible is fyroUpsUf 
making it entirely a record of anticipations. 

But we prefer the apostles' knowledge to our worthy friend's 
hypothesis under difficulties. When the Christian believer 
had been quickened from death in sin, and he knew he had 
passed from death unto life, he knew that he had been in the 
state of spiritual death. But that death was not annihilation ; 
for if it had been he could have had no subsequent recollection 
of the death, nor experience of life from it. So then, the de- 
scription of sin as a spiritual disease, does not mean that the 
spiritual is mortal, nor does its designation as spiritual death, 
mean that the spirit, in the bondage of sin, is annihilated. The 
spirit lives on ; but it is in pain, and in darkness. 

My opponent, to the saying above criticised, that the heal- 
ing of the disease of sin by forgiveness "supposes that the 
disease, unhealed, is mortal," adds : — 

" For if a i^rsonal immortality remains, that implies a con- 
tinuance of all the faculties of personal and responsible being, 
including free agency, and involving the power of self-recov- 
ery ; and then forgiveness is not needed." 

Yes, indeed ; my friend has here, perhaps unwittingly, 
struck upon the vein of sound spiritual philosophy, which I 
have often brought io bear against the doctrine of endless 
damnation ; to wit, that if mankind in the future life are not 
moral beings, they will share no moral responsiblity, and can- 
not be subjects of eondemnation. Bat if they shall have moral 
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natures there, 00 as to be susceptible of guilt and self-coodemna^ 
tkm for wrong, they will be susceptible of moral influences and 
discipline, and capable of hating and repudiating the wrong 
whicli thej condemn. Hence there is not, in the nature of 
things, any basis for the doctrine of endless sin and suffering. 
This argument has taken the keen perceptions of my friend 
Hudson. 

But what now ? Does this glorious prospect appsdl my be- 
neTolent friend, so that he would have sinners annihilated in 
order to bar this pleasant possibility ? It would seem so from 
the manner in which he puts in this possibility as an objection 
to the continuance of personal immortality to the yet unbelieT- 
ing. But we do not think the* fault is in his heart. 

But he adds : "^ and then forgiveness is not needed." When 
is forgiveness not needed ? Why, when free moral beings shall 
have successfully exercised their ** power of self-recovery.** 
What does this mean ? What other recovery does my friend 
believe will be ever attained hj any man ? His whole theory 
of salvation is that of self-recovery by sinners, complying with 
what he calls the conditions of the gospel, and acquitting them- 
selves like men. He speaks of Divine helps ; but he does not 
come up with us in giving the Divine agency the lead in the 
work of salvation, so that our assurance of its achievement 
shall correspond with our confidence in God ; but he gives to 
human agency the lead, insomuch that eternal destiny is sus- 
pended on the human decision of the moment. Accordingly, 
all the salvation he believes in is self-salvation, all the recov- 
ery self-recovery, in a sense far beyond what we admit, land in 
the same sense in which he concedes that the same recovery 
may be achieved by all, if all are permitted to live on in im- 
mortal personality. 

What then? Does this preclude all forgiveness? If it 
would in the cases he hypothetically refers to for the future, it 
does in all cases of recovery, on Lis tlieoiy, and he has no doc* 
trine of forgiveness at all. But in the light in which we have 
presented the subject of forgiveness, there is call for it and the 
of it in all eaaes of recoveiy fa;pin sin* The fioul is 
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liealed of un*8 virus, and a gpiritutil uuion and communion with 
Ood gives the mind to feel that past ingratitude and disobe- 
clience is both purged out of himself and blotted out of the 
£>ivine remembrance, 

With regard to Mr. Hudson's admonition to his Endless- 
niiserian brethren, that if all become sharers of personal im- 
mortalitj, as mqral agents, it may result in universal holiness, 
it brings to mind in magnified consequence what I have often 
remarked in substance in private conversation since the qom- 
inencement of this discussion. The idea is this : that, though it 
is a common remark, made without deliberation, that Destruc- 
• tlonism is a more comfortable belief than " Orthodoxy," yet in 
the modified cliaracter in which the latter is most popular at 
the present time, it is not so. In the current Orthodox free- 
willism, perpetuating that free will, and asserting for all men 
the right of choice to suit themselves to all eternity, which in- 
volves the possibility of universal holiness suggested by my 
opponent, I would infinitely prefer, in the yearnings of univer- 
sal love, the universal resurrection to immortality, rather than 
the blotting of countless millions of ray fellow-men out of exist- 
ence. But more of this when I come to another section of my 
opponent's argument, presenting moi'e particularly its moral 
aspects.* 

In dosing this branch of the ai'gument, I will remark of Mr. 
Hudson's supposition in respect to the result of moral disease 
^^ nph^aled," that the Scriptures do not leave us to speculate 
as to any such result. There is no such thing in the Book aa 
a i^oral disease finally " unhealed." It is the purpose of the 
Saviour's mission to destray the works of the Devil ; that is, to 
exterminate niorai as well as physical evil from the universe ; 
and to reconcile, that is, hormaaize and assimilate, all moral 
beings to Crod. And ^< he shall see of the travail of his soul 
and be satisfied, and the pleasure of the Lord shall prosper in 
his hand." 

* ^ NfiigiitiYO, chap. vii. $ 4. 
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<«§ 3. 7%e Nature and Dengn of PmidmefOr 

Mr, Hudson's section on this proposition I have no occasion 
to review, as his statements and iflusti-ations in respect to the 
natare, methods, and instramentalitics of punishment in general, 
precisely meet my own views. 1 dissent, of course, from his 
assumption that, in any case of punishment which seems to 
have failed to correct the subject in this life, he has seen the 
ultimate result of the punishment ; and from his sentiment for 
which he makes a renewed eflPbrt here, viz., that the punitive 
consequences of sin may work the literal dissolution of the 
spirit, even of the resun-ection man, as they sometimes do of 
the physical body. But I have just commented sufficiently 
upon these points in my preceding section, and in other parts 
of this discussion, and need not repeat the criticisms. And, 
furthermore, for an extensive exposition of the whole system 
of judgment and retribution, as a co-operative branch of the 
Divine government, argued philosophically and scripturally, 
eee the first chapter of my Reply to Dr. Adams' Argument for 
Future, Endless Punishment, in the Adams and Cobb Discus- 
sion. 

" § 4. Is the Lnmortality of a Class unkind to Manf 

It is hard to kick against the goads. The gospel of JesoB 
presents to our enlightened faith a system of Divine govern- 
ment which, in its wholeness, taking into view all the results, 
Commends itself to free, untrammeled reason, and to the Chris- 
tianized moral sense, and fully answers, in spirit, our highest 
tvishes, our most compendious and expansive prayers, mid 
makes us feel incapable of conceiving to ask a higher or more 
extensive good. In such faith it is that we can join in holy 
sympathy with the singing-choir of heaven, and exclaim in the 
spirit and underetanding, ''Ghryto God in the HLQiSE&T!* 
In the light of this gospel the mind realizes no oecasioH to 
liam-string reason, to hush the pleadings of benevolence, to 
choke off the mother's aspirations by quenching her love, <Mr in 
any case to intrude special pleading, not to vindicate, but to 
excuse « the ways of God to pian." But the necessity for 
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efibrt In ftll these directions is imposed upon theologians bj 
unscriptural theologies. 

Turn to tliis fourth section of my opponent's fiftli chapter, 
and reperuse it. See what violence that learned and good 
man is, throughout, doing all his better principles and feelings, 
in the way of labored apology for his theory ; and what vio- 
lence he is forced to do the riciiest affections of the human 
soul, in its most sacred relations. Afler a few words on the 
assumption that '< it is not a hardship that one should fail to be 
a parent of immortality," which has no bearing on the subject, 
he proceeds with an effort to reconcile those who are parents, 
to the thought of an eternal bereavement of their children. 
And he commence^ this work with an allegation against pa? 
rental affection as being '^a modification of self-love." Why so? 
Because the love of the child seems to be identified with the 
love of self. Its life seems to be a part of the parent's own 
life. What affects the child, favorably or injuriously, in like 
manner affects the parent. But so it is with all time love. It 
attaches soul to soul. It identifies the interest of others with 
our own interest. Such is the very form in which the law of 
Christian love is enjoyed-*-" Thou«shalt love thy neighbor as 
thyself" Show me a man who has no self-love, and I will 
show you one, in him, who is incapable of loving his neighbor. 
This requisite tove to neighbor identifies his well-being with 
our own. Hence it is said of this love, that " she seeketh not 
lief own," meaning that it measui*ably forgets self in a prevail- 
ing desire and effort for others' good. What more can parental 
affection do ? It is granted that there is a peculiar feeling, as 
there is a peculiar responsibility, in the parental relation. But 
in so far as my opponent belittles parental love as selfish, he 
degrades all true Christian love by the same effort. But to 
deny social love its proper name and credit, because it em- 
braces its objects in one general interest and care with our- 
selves, and makes' us feel to be not complete in ourselves with- 
out them, is to rob us of the means of expressing, by proper 
discrimination, the most interesting realities. 

But what will my opponent do, at length, about this sel^ 
82 
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love, which he Msails as if it were demoniae? What? 
He will exalt it to supremacy in the ChrL^tian life. He will 
subordinate to his theory the social, even the parental love, so 
that we may be capable of entire and joyful satisfaction in the 
belief of a finally broken moral creation, and even broken 
families, having no hope of immortality for our own children. 
But he will not seek to give us quiet nvithout hope for our- 
selves. Consequently he gives the supremacy to self-love. He 
does indeed, as if this difficulty flitted across his mind, in para- 
graph third of section fiilh of this chapter, speak of the possi- 
bility of his being required of right fb yield his place in exist- 
ence to one who may fill it better ; yet he will not directly 
advocate that we should be satisfied withput the hope of im- 
mortality for ourselves; for this would be annihilating the 
principal motive which his own theory proposes for a Christian 
life. The chief motive presented by his theory is the achieve- 
ment of self-immortality. But this is no longer a pi-actical 
motive for acquitting ourtelves like men, if we are indifferent 
about it 

Indeed, to train ourselves to an indifference in respect to the 
hope of a future immortal- life, in which yet more and ever lo 
know, and adore, and love, the Lord our God in all his glorious 
peirfections and works, and to love our fellow-beings, and with 
them enjoy the blessedness of existence in God's light and 
love, — to train ourselves, I say, to such indifference, would be 
mean, shameful, and brutifying. The genius of the gospel does 
not school us to such unmanly puerility, and retrograde affini- 
ties for nothingness. 

As to the supposition that the light of truth and of the fitness 
of things may inspire in me the wish, inpropri^y and benetHh 
Unee, to yield my place in existence to another who may j^ it 
better J ''for the general good," it is an imaginative conception 
of an impossibilty. Every one has his own plaee to fill, and to 
fill his own proper place is the best that he can do. He can^ 
not fill mine. Suppose some one of our muscles, perhaps the 
smallest in the body, should say, I am willing to be extracted 
and east away, that I may give my place to some other muscle 
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of the body that may fill it better, — who could not see that it 
was talking nonsense ? Its place is its own, for a special use, 
which cannot bo served by any other part of the same or an- 
other bo3y. And if that muscle be removed, the body will be, 
and forever remain, maimed and incomplete. 

So with the great body of humanity. It requires all the 
members to compose the whole body, and if one is extermin- 
ated no other can fill his place, but the body is maimed, and a 
wrong is done to all. 

If ihen it were mean and unmanly for me to be willing to 
exchange my own existence for eternal nonenity, it were posi- 
tively unchristian and wicked that I should be willing that 
others should be raised and tormented, and blotted from the 
roll of being. • It is repudiating the Christian law, that I love 
my neighbor as myself. 

The more this subject is canvassed, the more clearly it is 
seen that Destruction ism fails to answer the purpose to which 
the gospel is ordained and adapted, that of satisfying bread and 
water to the human mind, and of " an anchor to the soul both 
sure and steadfast.** 

1. To exemplify the last-mentioned defect first, Destruetion- 
ism has no groundwork for a sure and steadfast hope for any 
one's self. It suspends every man's final destiny upon present 
character, the exact measure of which that shall entitle him to 
immortal life, is to be decided by the all-seeing and scrutinizing 
Mind, which discerns and adds and subtracts, by a thousand 
modifying circumstances and motives, the complicated bear- 
ings of which poor, ignorant, erringi^ self-palliating, and self- 
deceiving mortals do not understand. While we complacently 
locate ourselves npon the upper side of the line of demar- 
cation between the righteous 'and . the wicked, many whose 
rougher exterior leads us to plac« them upon the roll of the 
wicked, do really, besides all the temptations to which they 
yield, manfully encounter and overcome more numerous and 
severe temptations than we, and exercise some higher virtues. 
Many whose education, good fortune, and surrounding influx 
enees and examples, have habituated them to a respectable 
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deporbnenty insomach that their self-esteem and pride of rep- 
utation accord to tbem averj high rank in the moral scale^ 
are nevertheless yerj selfish and verj mean, in the eye of 
Him who looks into all the recesses of the soul, and 'discerns 
all the secret springs and complicated motives of our actions. 
Truth is, the man who rests his final destinj upon his own 
present moral status, or upon his moral status self^accumulated 
as it sliall be judged once and finally at a grand assize by the 
Discemcr of the secrets of all hearts, can have no rational a^ 
aurance of hope. To his own appreheo8i<Hi his Vernal all is 
undeteimined and uncertain as himself is fallible. In the dole- 
ful cadence of suspense between feeble hope and black de- 
spair, he can feelingly sing the doubting poet's wail: — 

"Great God, on what a slender thread 
Hang everlasting things ! " 

But this is not the ^^more excellent ministry" of the "better 
covenant, established on better promises." In the light of 
this more excellent ministry, we stand upon the Bock of Ages, 
lean upon the bosom of the Father's love with childlike trust, 
our faith resting upon the purpose of the Eternal, ^< which he 
bath purposed in himself." 

2. But we stand not alone. Our fathers — where are they? 
Our mothers ; and some of our sisters, and brothers, and chil- 
dren ? Gone, 

*' To share no more in all that's done. 
Beneath the circuit of the sun. " 

But we cannot forget them. The fond remembrances of love 
cling to them. And our laboring spirits ask, << Shall we not 
greet them again, in life and love eternal?" And there are 
those around us^ bound to our hearts by ten thousand tender 
strings entwined around, whose interest is dear to us as our own. 
Where is there a gospel whose doctrines of. faith and hope will 
correspond with this love, and fill and satisfy all these wants 
of the soul which love inspires ? 

Will yon say that when we get to heaven, the spirit of im- 
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mertalilj, the atmosphere of the eternal world, and the perfect 
oneness with Grod into which we shall be wrouglit, will freeze 
our sympathies, and petrify our warm hearts, so that we shall 
forgei: our- friends, and care not that our brother men, even our 
own children, shall be aroused from the quiet slumber of death, 
to suffer torments that shall extinguish the life principle, and 
blot them forever from being? Alas, for you ! That God of 
yours, whose embrace shall thus demonize the human spirit, is 
my Pluto ; and that heaven of yours, whose atmosphere shall 
thus petrify the human heart, is my Tartarus — nay, worse 
than the heathen Tartarus. For the parabolic story, the imagery 
of which our Saviour drew, for an instructive use, from the 
heathen fables of the under worlds, represents that the inhab- 
itants even of the Tartarean prison had the grace of sympathy 
and well-wishing for their fellow-beings. 

But let us away from those theological hypotheses, the contact 
of the spirit of which is the cold touch of death. The spirit of 
Christianity is universal love. And this is not to be extinguished 
by our baptism into heaven ; for it is itself a ray of heaven. 
True religion here below is a transcript of heaven above. And 
that warm glowing Christian love to neighbor as to self, which 
makes us desire our neighbor's welfare as we desire our own, 
is not to be killed out, but is to be made more fervid and expan- 
sive by a more perfect assimilation to the moral likeness of 
God. For this is the very spirit of God in our souls. So says 
the Divine word. " Love is of God ; and every one that loveth 
is bora of God, and knoweth God. He that loveth not knoweth 
not God ; for God is love. " " And he that dwelleth in love 
dwelleth in God, and God in him." (1 John iv. 7, 8, 16.) 

How clear is the painful reality that all the labor whicli, in 
this age of the more general culture of the moral sense, theolo- 
gians devote to the effort to reconcile the moral sentiments and 
feelings to the principles of Partialism in either form, that of 
Endless miserianism or Destructionism, is in contravention of 
the spirit of the gospel I They find it a necessity to lower the 
Standard of social sympathy and moral sensibility, in order that 
the BiiRd may receive, without utterly resistant retching, the 
32* 
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^tritaal drag. From thn painfQl neoesutj my kind-hearted 
and amiable friend, wbo has no heart to see even an insect 
harmed, tries to lull even the mother's soul into such a stapw, 
that she shall care not if her own darling child shall be killed 
off from the resurrection liie, and his ejes closed from the 
beauties of God's works forever. While the apostle would 
comfort the bereaved who mourns without hope, by giving him 
hope, my friend tries the vain endeavor to give him comfort 
by making him contented to continue mtltotU hope. But I 
would refuse all consolation which is conditioned on the extin- 
guishment of my manhood. When I look upon my children 
with a tender solicitude, a solicitude which can never, to all 
eternity, be satisfied, but in their being and blessedness, I feel 
that the greatest curse that could be&ll me would be such a 
moral metamorphosis as should extinguish this solicitude. It 
would be an operation upon the soul, like as it would be upon 
the body to swallow a drug which should destroy physical sensi- 
bility in order to tread thorns without the sense of pain. 

Yielding to the same everlasting clamor of this theoretic 
necessity for removing the moral obstracticms to his fitvorite 
theory, my friend adventures the expedient of turning the 
point of the Saviour's dying' prayer. He says : — 

" Here it may be urged that Christ extended his charity to 
all classes. * Father, Ibrgive them, for they know not what 
thgy do/ was his dying prayer. But it may fairly be ques- 
tioned whether the prime instigators and contrivers of his death 
were included in this petition of mercy. . . . This con- 
sideration may apply only to the Romans, who were the instru- 
menu employed by those who plotted his death, and to others 
who might fairly plead some excuse of ignorance." 

This singular effort of my opponent would obliterate that 
trait in the Saviour's attitude at his death, which forms the most 
brilliant passage of his history, and the chief glory of his chaiv 
acter. In the light in which it fairly stands in the record, 'and 
in which the Christian world, and the infidel band too, have 
always understood it, this .transaction exemplified his prominent 
and distinguishing principle of practical doctrine, pesaisteiitit 
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iarged upon his disciples, that of discarding the law of retalia- 
tion, and loving enemies and overcoming evil with good. In 
his inimitable sermon on the mount, he says, " Ye have heard 
tliat it hath been said, Thou shalt love thy neighbor (thy friend), 
and hate thine enemy. But I say unto you, Love your enemies, 
bless them that curse you, do good mito them that hate you, 
and pray for them which despitefully use you and persecute you ; 
that ye may be the children of your Father which is in h^ven ; 
for he maketh his sun to rise on the «vil and on the good, and 
eendeth rain on the just and on the unjust. " 

The whole connection here goes to show that the spirit 
and prayer of love should be clierished and exhibited for all 
men, including our most ^^despiteful" enemies. It follows hence 
that my opponent misconstrues, to the discredit of Christianity, 
the language of St. John which he quotes here, and repeatedly 
elsewhere, relating to the sin unto death for which lie would 
not enjoin prayer, and makes that contradict this essential prin- 
ciple of universal love and well-wishing. I have noted the fact 
before, that many commentators are of opinion that this sin 
Xinto death was an offence subjecting the culprit to capital pun- 
ishment by the law of the land. It was not deemed expedient 
that prayer should be oflRjred in the Christian congregations, 
for the interception of the regular administration of the law. 

I will add here the remark, that it is very clear from the 
nature of the case, that the apostlo had no such meaning in 
bis use of the language referred to, as my opponent 1ms in his 
application of it. The latter would have it mean a sin incur- 
ring annihilation. But he makes all sin to incur annihilation, 
and surely he would not refuse to pray for all sinners. And, 
in another, a moral and Scriptural sense, all sin is unto death. 
** In the day thou sinnest thou shalt surely die." " The wages 
of sin is death." ♦* To be carnally minded is death." " He 
that loveth not his brother al$4ifeth in death." "Sin hath 
reigned unto deatli." It would make shockingly bad sense to 
substitute the word annihilation for death in all these and other 
tike cases. But there is sober truth in these testimonies in 
iheir proper meaning. But they do not preclude prayer for 
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unnen. Nor does the langiMge of John which has beea 
adduced discountenance the prayer of faith for the spiritual 
good of any man. It does not forbid prayer even for the 
release of culprits from legal capital punishment. But St 
John would not recommend such prayer in the churches. ^ I 
do not say that ye shall pray for iu" 

But to return to the dying prayer of Jesus ; my opponent's 
construction of it, as I have said, ignores its essential spirit, 
obliterates its glory, and withdraws from the dying scene the 
Christ of the New Testament, ih& practical model of that un- 
conquerable love which overcomes evil with good, and prays 
for despiteful, persecuting enemies. Who, in this case, were 
the despiteful enemies and persecutors of Jesus ? Were they 
the Roman soldiers ? No. These were probably as innocent 
of cruel designs against him as were their own swords and 
spears. Some of them — all of them for aught we know — 
may have been exercised by friendly fe^ngs towards him per* 
sonally, regrettiog the part they were compelled to act in this 
sad drama. His only despiteful enemies and persecutors were 
the hostile Jews whom my opponent excludes from the em- 
brace of his prayer. Thus he sinks down the principle attested 
by the death of Christ, to that mean-«piritedness which Christ 
himself refuses to recognize as characteristic of his religion, 
when he says, '< If ye love them which love you, what reward 
have ye ? Do not even the publicans the. same ? " 

No; we wiU not pierce the side of Jesus with another ragged 
spear, by impugning his dying prayer as falladous. That 
prayer expresses what his flowing blood attests and seals ; to 
wit, the unconquerable energy and indissoluble verity of Jesus' 
love, whose mission it is to overcome all evirwith universal 
goodr The closing words of the prayer, " for they know not 
what they do," is a beautiful expression of sympathetic and 
kind consideration of the 4iN^-sightedness of poor humanity, 
and their want, especially in their worst estate, of a clear com- 
prehension of the reason and nature of their doings, in all their 
relations and bearings. It exemplifies the spirit of the ministry 
of reconciliation committed to the apostles j ** to wit, that God 
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was in Christ reconciling the world unto himself, not impiOin^ 
their trespasses unto them.** The same magnanimous considera- 
tion is evinced in the dying prayer of Stephen. No innocent 
Boman soldiers were concerned in this case, but the very peo- 
ple whom Stephen charged with the murder of the "Just One,'* 
rushed upon him and stoned him ; and he prayed, " Lord, lay 
not this sin to their charge." Surely, the disciple is not greater 
than his Master. 

The words of Jesiis in another place, "Ye have both seen 
and hated both me and my Father," as we have shown in a 
former chapter, though they mean that the Jews had known so 
much of his works as to render culpable their treatment of him 
and his teachings, do not mean that they knew him as the Mes- 
siah, for then, as St Paul says, " they would not have crucified 
the Lord of life and glory." Accordingly, the saying, " for they 
know not what they do," applied literally and truly to the Jew- 
ish instigators of his crucifixion, and does not, as my opponent 
uronld have it, restrict the prayer of forgiveness to those mere 
military instruments, who had, in this, instance, no evil intent to 
be forgiven. 

Finally, I rejoice, and I glory, that the record of the Saviour^s 
dying prayer yet spans the heavens in letters of glowing, burn- 
ing light, attesting that love which no force of human* ingrati- 
tude and sin can ever vanquish, but which shall itself vanquish 
death and hell, and sin and sorrow, and inspire the universe of 
created spirits with the song of " blessing, and honor, and 
glory, and power, unto him that sitteth on the throne, and to 
the Lamb, forever and ever." 

3. My opponent continues to reiterate the quotation of Rom. 
ii. 7, " To them who by patient continuance in well-doing seek 
for glory, honor, and immortality, eternal life," — just as if it 
were unquestionable that it meant the seeking of an immortal 
existence, and the bestowment of such immortal existence, as 
the reward of such seeking.* And he applies the condition to 

* la the Adams and Cobb Discussion, chapter i. of the Reply, I show, 
as I think, dearly, that this passage rofen to the rule of the opentive 
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aU little children as well as adalts* Indeed, the Destroctioiust 
Uieoi7 does necessarily involve the annihilation of all vho die 
in infancy and childhood, before they have wrooght out their 
immortality. Mr. Hudson charitably holds out to the parent a 
glimmer of hope for the diild, just enough to tantalize the par- 
ental soul ; to wit, that ^ if the feelings which lead to parentage 
are subordinate to the sentiments of piety," he does not know 
but the i)arent may hope that the child may liave in him tbe 
seed of immortality ! But tins is a mere IdmH know of my 
learned friend, founded on no bint of Scriptui-e nor principle of 
physiology or philosophy, and it leaves the fate of childhood 
universally what the Fitsnch infidels labelled the death of all 
men (the better theory of the two) eternal sleep. Is this the 
gospel of Him wlio took little children in his arms, and ble;»ed 
them, saying, ** of such is the kingdom of heaven " ? Is this 
the go»pel by which the minister of Jesus is to bind up tbe 
broken-hearted, and comfort them, all them, who mourn ? Will 
you go with this doctrine, which sweeps deceased childhood 
with the besom of inevitable destruction, and preacli it to the 
bereaved mother, who has watched the last fluitering pulse and 
ftdtering breath of her lovely babe, and now bears the sacred 
casket to the tomb ? Give me such a ga^[)L4 to bear to such a 
mother, and I will tear it to shi^eds, and trample it under foot. 
Will you go at work to prepare the mother to receive such 
theology without a pang, by teaching her to expunge from her 
heart her solicitude for her child by denouncing it as selfish ? 
As well may you teach the victim of idolatry not to writlie, 
when the executioner cuts open his bosom, and tears out his 
heart for the altar. 

(4.) Mr. Hudson in his argument (2) of the section before 
us, says, — ^ 

"I have used the phrase < parent of ki^nortality,' but only 

judgment of Christ ander the gospel dispensation, awarding the blessed- 
ness of the gospel life to them who seek for incorruptness of moral princi- 
ple : and I should not have expected that my present opponent would re- 
peatedly quote tlie passage in ttie asaal partiallst sense without an atiempt 
to owviet jny wpositte of eow. 
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ibr ntguia^ni^s sake. The Seriptares, I tbink, tewsh « btglier 
parentage than human, for the immortal life. Thej who have 

* the power to become the sons of God ' are * born not of flesh, 
nor of blood, nor of the will of man, but of God.* God is the 

* Father of spirits/ ** 

What have we here ? Does my friend mean that all which 
la of earthly parentage is the animal nature, which is all dis- 
odved at death, — and that the resurrection person is of Divine 
parentage, in such a sense that there is just as real a relation 
of natural offshoot and likeness between the person land Go4 
as between the parent and child ? Very well. And tken he 
fukaits what is so distinctly taught in the gospel, the resur- 
rection of all men from the dead. And yet he will have God 
destroy millions of his own children, who are partakers of his 
nature by the resurrection, just as they were partakers of the 
nature of their earthly parents in the physical life. Our De- 
fitnictkmist friends denounce as absurd the Orthodox dogma of 
the endless suffering of a being in the likeness of God's spir- 
ittial nature. But to me it appears more absurd to suppose 
thftt God will annihilate his children who are the offspring of 
has own spiritual nature. For, bad as it is, we can conceive 
of a being with an immortal nature having an unhappy frame 
of mind. But that such a child of God should be annihikited, 
is inconceivable. 

But I suppose my friend introduces this idea of the immortal 
life being not of human parentage, but directly of Divine par- 
entage, in order to relieve the parents who have lost children 
by death from the idea that they shall have any particular in- 
terest in them in another world, by the hypothesis that they 
will not know them there, even what brief space of time they 
may live in " that world." The future existence will be a new 
ereatioB of God, and not the rising into a higher life, and organ- 
ization with more glorious bodies, of the spirits which are bom 
with us, and constitute the superior part of our present being. 
Then, of course, we shall not know ourselves, any more than 
we shall laiow one another. Nor can we either be justified or 
condenined in the future life for good or evil conduct here, nor 
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experience any sense of ibrgiveness, or gratitiide fiir salvalion 
from (mst evils, for we shall have no recollection of having be- 
fore existed. It will not be our future life, it will be the crea- 
tion of another race of beings. The doctrine of the resurrec- 
tion is, upon this hypothesis, of no more consequence to us, 
than the fact which atheism recognizes, of an eternal succes- 
sion of being, by one generation succeeding another. We need 
not, in such case, dispute any more whether some men will be 
annihilated ; — afl men living on the earth will be amiihiiafed, 
at death, for they shall never more be conscious of being. 

But the Scripture from which Prof. H. extracts the phrase, 
'^ Father of spirits," has reference to the parentage of our own 
spirits, which are in us, and constitute the essential m«, the 
responsible peryon. That passage reads: — ^We have had 
fathers of our flesh which corrected us, and we gave ihem rev- 
erence : shall we not much rather be in subjection unto the 
Father of spirits, and live ? " (Heb. xii. 9.) The apostle here 
speaks of our present relation, in our higher nature, to God as 
our spiritual Father, to whom we owe due reverence as chil- 
dren. Again, the Lord is called the ^ God of the spirits of all 
flesh." Accordingly, all men, even now, have spirits which 
bear an essential relation to Grod, who *' is a spirit," and npoa 
which relation is founded their obligation to render unto him 
true and spiritual worship. 

In respect to my friend's quotation of the saying, that they 
who have the ^ power to become the sons of God," are ^ boni, 
not of flesh, nor of the will of man, but of God," as referring 
to the parentage of a new personal existence, I cannot think 
that, on review, he will insist upon it. It would make 'the being 
bom of God, in the gospel sense, to be, ijot the acquisition of 
new governing principles by the influence of God's spirit, but 
the miraculously begetting within us of a newly created per- 
sonal being, by the power of the Holy Ghost. And if, by fiuth 
in Christ, a separate immortal person is created within the be- 
liever, then when he falls away again into unbelief, that ap- i 
pended immortal person is annihilated. And, of course, if he I 
recovers Us faith again, another immortal spirit or petson is I 
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created in bim; — not the old one revived, for that wHieh is 
annihilated cannot be revived. In this way one man may 
have in him, in the coarse of his lifetime, several different im- 
mortal personal spiritual beings, each of whom, created by his 
faith, is destroyed again by his unbelief, except, perhaps, the 
last, which may continue in personal immortality if the last 
exercise of faith holds out unto death. But this is a backward 
march of theological lore. The being ham of God in the 
Christian sense is a moral change of character. ^^He that 
iovetb is bom of God, and knoweth God, — for God is love," 
His mind is emancipated from the gloom of spiritual dark- 
ness and the bondage or death of sin, by the power of divine 
truth and love. 

In respect to parentage, it involves the relation to the whole 
being of the child ; and when the higher nature of the child is 
developed, the most interesting kindred is found to be that of 
Goul to soul. The higher parental relation is experimental in 
the affections of the mind, and not in animal instincts ; and 
these high affections are eternal. There will be a perfected 
fraternal Section for all mankind, as eiiildren of one Creator 
and Father, — and, at the -same time, peculiar relations of; 
circles within circles, not detracting from, but adding to, the 
beauty and blessedness of the great whole. 

5, Mr. Hudson's third and fourth paragraphs of the section 
before us {c. v. § ^), simply embody suppositions which require 
but little labor on my part. In favor of the kindness of the 
annihilation of a portion of our race, he says, ^Thepoioer of 
einl habit and of fnemory may render immortality burdensome.^* 
This supposition ignores the doctrine of forgiveness, which blots 
out all the difficulty here conjured up. He thinks some in- 
jurious persons will prefer to be blotted out of being rather 
than meet in the immortal life those they have injured. On 
the contrary, tlie fact is, that when one who has committed 
great wrongs becomes a true penitent and hates tlie wrong, re- 
ceiving the Divine forgiveness, the very first persons he wishes 
most ardently and speedily to see, are those he has injured. 
Oh, how sweet is the communion of the penitent and the forgiv- 
33 
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iog 9001 1 WoDder If my cpponeat thinks ^mi Paul duaae to 
be annihilated, rather thaoi meet the blesaed Jesus Vfhom he had 
cruellj persecuted^ 

In respect to the soul's having its own laws, which it may 
bear with it into the future life, k does not trouble our theory, 
though it grates harshly with Destmctionism, which recognizes 
no soul of the present man to live in immortality. We relig- 
iously, and philosopkically, and Seripturally believe, that the 
laws of our moral nature are eternal, and that by those laws the 
free moral agency of all Bien will secure their love amd praise 
of God, when the veil of darkness shall be nmtffvtd from all 
minds, and the sweet light of heavenly truth and love shall £11 
every soul. 

Lastly, under this head, Mr. H.. says, hj wa^ of argument 
for the kindness of Destmctionism to men, ^^Many persons^ nU 
the iDorit ofmm^ ham no denre far immoirtmHtgJ* And to this 
point he argues: ''This desire has been called natural and 
instinctive ; and we hear of the inextinguishable love of being* 
But, granting that this is the rale, and that it proves the actual 
immortality of those who rightly cherish it, there are e3:cepti<ms 
so marked as to claim attention, if not to limit the argament.'' 

But here my friend sheers the argument — not meets it. It 
is not argued that God will mete out imnaortality toJactUious 
destreSy here and there, just as the indulgent mother gives 
dainties to her capricious ^Id to pacify its elantors* The phil- 
osophical argument for human immortidity, from the reason 
and fitness of things — I mean the particular argument which 
Mr. H. here essays to annuls or at least to Imtii — is,, that the 
common desire and conception of a future existence, throagbout 
the human race, being natural, indicates that they possess 
immortal natures, or natures which have a relation to another 
life ; — or, to Mr. H. himself is pleased to word it, natures made 
for immortality. Whatever is good in this ailment, is not 
touched by the cases referred to by my opponent,^sttcb as Strauss 
of>Germany, imd Barker of America, who have professed that 
they desire hot another life. If man is constitutionally designed 
for another state of being, his mental speculations cannot change 
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tlmt (5cmsth«rtion. But with negard to Straiiflss Stad Barber, from> 
the absQulities Xff prevsilvng theologies their miniis have sought 
relief in atheism, attd they have compelled their pens to utter 
words which ebould appear consistent with their theories. They 
may iiare trained themselves, by long efbrt, to fAiwlfe that they 
exptesss themselves honestly when they disclaim the desire ibr 
immortal life. But I have no more confidence that their words 
are indices to the inward wants of their souls, than I have that 
the words of my two kind-hearted opponents, Adams and Hud- 
son, are transcripts of the spirit of their minds, when they would 
make it appear that their moral feelings are in harmony with 
their tbeortcs. I have no doubt that Strauss and Barker, could 
they catch a .glimpse of the heavenly sphere, would stretch forth 
their arms, and in eager frenzy exclaim, "LORD, GOD, 
RAISE US ! DRAW US THITHER ! " Their understand- 
ings are darkened, and pride of consistency in a false theory 
leads them to utter strange words ; but the image of God in 
which they are created is not extinguished, and, through faith 
in "the Scriptures and the power of God," I have hope that 
they will some time join with rae in trying to express our in- 
expressible wonder, admiration, gratitude, and praise, for the 
beauty, richness, glory, and blessedness of " that world. " 

I have no doubt that many poor wretches, falsely educated, 
would prefer annihilation to the chance of immortal life, because 
of the horrid views which false theology has given them of that 
life. But this does not invalidate the truth that the " life and 
immortality " " given us in Christ Jesus before the world began," 
is substantially "<^« dem're of all nations,^' 

As to the benevolence of Destructionism, predicated by my 
opponent on the ground that a few artificially nondescript hu- 
mans do not desire immortality, it is entirely unsatisfactory. It 
would be utterly unkind in a self-existent almighty Being, to 
call into existence dependent creatures, with the capabilities, 
relations, affections, and wants of man, and, throwing them off 
from his own care, subject their eternal destiny to the caprices 
of some of their infantile moments. If the father o&a numerous 
£imily goes into a distant territory, and there provides magnifi- 
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cent homes and exhaostless IHe-estates for all his children, and 
then comes and invites them home to their inheritance, and one 
of tlie children should express a disinclination to go, not bdiev- 
ing the fiither^s word, — the kind father woald not, for that 
present unhelief, disinherit him, and doom him to life-long 
poverty and wretchedness. If he should, the loving brothers 
and sisters would be life-long mourners, embittering the cup of 
life with tears of anguish. No ; the father, with the affectionate 
brothers and sisters, would find ways and means, in due time, 
to undeceive their unhappy brother, and win him home. 

Section V. The Divine Character Vtndicaie^ 

Prof. Hudson heads the last section of his fiflh and last 
chapter, as follows : — 

The real question at issue would be more intelligibly ex- 
pressed in these words : Is the annihilation of a class of man- 
kind worthy of God f To this point Mr. H. proceeds to say : — 

" I have freely admitted that God would not be just to him- 
self, if he were simply just to his creatures. True to his nature 
as love, he must bestow upon men more and* better than they 
deserve. And because Grod is not only love, but infinite love, 
my opponent may think the conclusion direct and inevitable 
that God must bestow upon each moral creature the infinite 
boon of immortal life, for which his moral constitution adapts 
him." 

Yes; I do regard "the conclusion direct and inevitable," 
that infinite love in God, the Creator and Father, must deter- 
mine him to bestow upon each of his children, made in his own 
image, the boon of immortal life and good " for which his moral 
constitution adapts him. " It appears to my judgment that to 
deny this is to deny to love its appropriate and distinguishing 
quality, and divorce all sense from the word. It would be just 
as intelligible to common sense to say that the moral nature of 
Gk)d is infimte nothingness as that it is infinite love, if it is not 
his will and purpose to bestow upon his moral creation the 
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superior good* for which he has constituted their superior 
natures. 

Bey. Dr. Edward Beecher sets this matter forth in terms 
which bear in themselves the force of indubitable truth. AAer 
showing that increase of power is accompanied with an increase 
of obligation to dependents, he says : — 

^ How is it in the parental relation ? Do not all feel that 
the superior powers of parents create an obligation of the most 
touching and imperative kind towards a weak, defenceless, new- 
born infant ? Do not such superior powers, and the fact that 
their example will exert a controlling influence, sacredly bind 
them in all things so to use their powers, and regulate . their 
example, as to promote the highest good of the young heir of 
immortality, who lies helpless in their arms? Would it not 
seem unspeakably horrible to allege their superior powers as a 
reason for doing otherwise ? 

" If, therefore, God gives existence to inferior and dependent 
niinds, is he, the Infinite Father, can he be, under any other 
or different obligations than those of the father ? Does he desire 
us to think of him as not tenderly affected, and not bound by 
the appeal made to him by a new created mind, in view of the 
fearful eternity that spreads out before him, so to exert his 
infinite powers, and so to order his infinite example, as shall 
most entirely tend to promote his eternal good ? Does not every 
intuitive conviction, every honorable impulse of a benevolent 
mind, call for such an assurance concerning God, in order to be 
satisfied with his character ? Is not this the dividing line be- 
tween the divine and the satanic spirit ? " 

But Prof. Hudson rejects the above conclusions from the 
infinite goodness of God, for several reasons. Of these reasons 
he says : — 

^ 1. All analogy favors the idea of a sifting of the human 
species, and a conservation of the best, or of the individuals that 
mature. " 

He refers here to the events in the animal and vegetable 

kingdoms, of the failure of a large portion of the individual 

plants and Imimals of the various species, to come to a state of 

maturi^. Of the wheat crop, for instance, — some kernels 
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perMi in Ibe grooad; oCbem spvoiit^ and Ms ht Hie teadcr 
blade ; other stocks are blasted in the head ; and others maUiBe 
hHo goed rtpe graui. But if the farmer can ga^iar enough for 
his own susteiMMee and ennehing tiade^ he eares not Air tfa« 
withered Wades and bl^fbled heads. 

Reallj, does mj friend presaae thi^ he finda here, in ^ 
relation between the husbandman and the individual stocks and 
kernels of grain, an " analogy " of the relation between God 
and his children, v-hom he made for iramortalitj ? The spirit 
and doctrine of Christianity are the antipodes, of thi$. 

(1.) The husbandman raises whe^t not at all for the benefit 
of the wheat, but f&r his own sel&sh good alone. And eve& the 
good wheat fares no better than the btighted kemeb; f&r-k is 
all doomed to destruction in the craving human or animal maw. 
But the creation and government of God in relation to his moral 
dukben^ has reference to their good, not his. It Is God's pur- 
pose in idl this to impart, not to reettve good. Even ae Jesns, 
the moral image of God, says of his mission, "The Son of nan 
came not to be ministered unto, but to minister. " 

(2.) The husbandman, ia his labor and care for bis cropsi 
baa no inleiiest in nor veferenee to the individual kernels as 
such ; he estimates only the mass, for the table or the market 
But the love of God, and his design in the purposes of his 
government revealed in Christ Jesus, relate to the individual 
All this concern, involving our relation to God, our faitby our 
hope, our love, our gratitude, our obligations and responsibili- 
ties, ia a eoncem between God and mai^iigd: %s in^vidaals. 
And the gospel ministry, thou^ ife addressea eon^egatioas of 
men, addresses them, not as masses, but as congregations of 
individuals. It speaks to each individual, even the weakest 
and humblest, with a truth from God directly for him. It says 
to each man, and woman, and child, " The very hairs of your 
head are all numbered." This relates not to the literal count- 
ing of hairs, but to God's particular as well as ge&evBi provi- 
dence, his care -for the individual, and not for the n)a3s alone. 
It represents fke aiiectiondte regard and the i»op«irti^ Qconowy 
of God in his phy» of grace for maiduod» by the. c^e of *« 
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ftheplierd, who, if one slieep were lost, would go after it tiU ha. 
fihoald find it, and bring it home rejoicing. With this essen- 
tially charaeteiistie principle of the goapei, the Christian min- 
tster will ge to any child of Adam ( ^ who was the son of God; 
Lruke ill. 38), even to the most ragged child, or the most 
wretched outcast whom men pass hj as ins^nificant, and bear 
to him a message from God as his Father, in whose sight his 
soul is infinitely precious, whose grace has provided lor him 
an immortal inlieritance, and whose love will never leave him 
nor forsake him. 

Would I exchange this gospel, for a doctrine which would 
send me into the Suaday school, and the family of loving 
brothers and sisters, to teach the <:JiiLd£en diat God cares no 
more Ibr them individually, than the laborer cai>es for the 
grains of sand individually which he sliovels into liis cart and 
dumps into his fillings ? I could not be tlie bearer of such 
tidings to the little ones whom Jesus blessed. I would not thus 
forbid their personal confidence and personal Iovg. 
- The parables, of the tares which were burned, and the use- 
less product of the fisher's net, whicli my opponent brings in 
Lore to favor his theory, have no reference to the final destiny 
of man. As I have remarked, figures do not go on all fours. 
They are designed to illustrate some prominent point of a sub- 
Ject in hantL The subject then in hand by our Lord was the 
dissimilar condition, for the time being, of tlie faithful Christian 
Jews, and the corrupt and unbelieving Jews, in a judgment 
which should distinguish the end of that age. *^ So shall it be 
at the end of tku iiwnosJ* (Matt. xii. 50.) (See Adams and 
Cobb's Discussion, pp. 193-201.) 

But Mr. H., with reference to the blotting from existence of 
a great portion of the human family, says : — 

*^ Yet the design of the species is accomplished in those who 
are perfected, and who shall never i)erish, because moral per- 
fectness is an end in itsel£'' 

I utterly repudiate tho sentiment involved in this sentence. 
It means that if God, by turning over, and shaking, and sift- 
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ingf Uie oountless mfllioiiB of his ratkxial children whom be ha? 
made /or immwtalittf, and placed in dear relalicnis, whidi in 
their interest are etemai, aliould perfect in immortal life any 
number, even one, ^ the design c»f the species is (in the few, or 
IB that one) aecomplished, because moral perfectness is an end in 
itself." I deny that moral perfectness is an end in itself as a mere 
show, or in anj sense €n\j as it is a quality of a moral being; 
and onlj then, as it is the supreme good. Moral perfectness, 
theref<Nre, is the end of the Divine goyemment, as the supreme 
good of moral beings ; and is consequently just as important to 
one of those beings as to another. lilach man, though he is one 
of a great family of beings in kindred ties and sympathies, is 
not a fragment of a compound mass ; but he is one in himself, 
a world in his own organism, with capabilities and aspirations 
which can never mature but in immortal life and good. And 
his failure to rise up into that life and mature into that perfec- 
ticm, were just as really and as great an aboii.ion of Crod's work 
and design, as would be the like failure of any other and all 
other moral beings* Hence it is not true that ^^ the design of 
the species will be accomplished " by the perfection of one, or 
a few individuals, making it God's design just to exhibit to 
himself and the angels a specimen of human moral perfectness, 
irrespective of human good. It is love to the creature — to 
this, that, and every creature — which moves God to plan and 
effectuate ultimate moral peifectne^s for his moral creation. 
And it was love to all human creatures in the bosoms of all 
heaven's denizens, that, when the advent, of the Saviour was 
announced as good tidings of great joy which shall be to all 
people, inspired the multitude of the heavenly host to sing in 
rapture, "Glwy to God in the highest I — good will to men T' 

No ; my opponent's first reason for " dissent " from the Uni- 
. versalist inference from the infinite love of God, is invalid in 
this respect : that, in order to subvert our faith, it must subvert 
the entire spirit and purpose of the gospel. But here is an- 
other reason for his " dissent : " — 

" 2. Wliile God is bound, in justice or equity, not to make ex- 
istence a curse, he is not bound to make it a blessing. That 
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tliere is such an obligation is very strongly asserted by Mr. 
Dallou, in his * Divine Character Vindicated/ where he thinks 
that ' human existence, if enforced at all, should be, to each 
and every individual, when taken as a whole, a good, and not 
an evil, — a blessing, and not a curse.' — (P. 122.) 

" This would be true if man had no moral freedom, and were 
not capable of deserving evil as well as good. But this fact 
seems to me entirely overlooked in Mr. B.'s statement." 

No ; Mr. Ballou has committed no such oversight. His ca- 
pacious and discerning mind had cognizance of the fact, that 
man's moral agency, the highest property of his being, is just 
as much the bestowment of God as any other faculty of his 
being ; and the fact that God has thus placed man upon the 
highest scale of being, instead of diminishing his obligation to 
care for the ultimate blessedness of his being, increases it. 
Mr. H. says the position that God is bound in honor and right 
to make human existence, in every case in which he enforces 
it, a good as a whole, " would be true if man had no moral free- 
dom.'* Then he supposes that God has given to man moral 
freedom, not as an instrumentality to work a superior good un- 
der the Divine training, but as a power throwing man utterly 
at eternal chance and hazard, outside of the influence of the 
Divine government. Consequently, he can have no hope in 
God for any good result, in the least degree, of the moral sys- 
tem, since Grod has nothing to do about it. I think it will be 
difficult for my friend to show that this is a doctrine of Chris- 
tianity. 

But this effort fails to harmonize the fatal result which 
my friend ascribes to the moral system, with the principle of 
honor and right in the Creator. Our Divine Master would be 
ashamed of us if we should so stultify ourselves as to admit, 
that hia Father and our Father, his God and our God, has a 
right to throw miUions of intellectual beings put into existence 
by a sport of power, and give them an agency which may thorc 
likely than not work them infinite harm, and which casts them 
entirely off from the control of his government, and the dis- 
posal of his care. If the pyrotechnist were to create a power- 
ful and dangerous torpedo, and cast it, charged and lit, into a 
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congregation af men, women, and chOdren, reckless of the ir 
suit, be would be beld accountable for the slaugliter which 
migbt ensue. Were he to plead ignorance of the result, bis 
cruel and heartless temerity in flinging forth such danger re- 
gardless of the consequences, would involve all the guilt. 

No, Br. Hudson, God who made the world and all things 
in it, the God of the Bible, the God and Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, requires no labored special pleading from jou or 
me, in the way of apology for any of the principles and par- 
poses of his creation and government. We may not be able to 
tzplain the adaptedness of all the events under his providence 
as io^dental wsys and means, but his ultimate designs he has 
propounded to us in his revealed word, all of which command 
the approbation of the most scrutinizing moral judgment, and 
redound to liis infinite honor and glory. Yes; he has given 
man a moral agency, an agency to act freely or voluntarily 
under superior motives and high responsibilities, and tJt^t for a 
aoble and beneficent purpose. Man were not man, he could 
newer become the holy, Imppy being intended, without this 
moral agency. And the high purpose for which this agency 
was bestowed shall be signally consummated, when every ra* 
^onal creature in the universe shall " glorify God and enjoy 
him forever." (Eph. i. 9, 10; Phil. ii. 9, 10,11; Rev. v. 13.) 

My opponent quotes in this connection the words of Jesus 
spoken of Judas : ^^ better were it for that man if he had never 
been born ; " for my full exposition of which, and that of Dr. 
A* Clarke, see my Discussion with Dr. Adams, pp. 250-25^. 

3. Mr. Hudson's third reason for his ".dissent" fropi the 
Universalist conclusion from the infinite love of God, I noticed 
sufficiently where it came in by affinity, in the preliminary 
subdivision of my preceding section. It relates to our hypQ« 
thetical willingness to yield our place in existence to so^iebody 
else^who may fill it better; I showed the utter impossibility 
of any other person filling my place, as each man has as much 
as he can do to fill his own place ; and also that it would be 
D»ean and idiotic i^ us to be willing to be blotted out of con- 

«««» h«iife ae4 rtifts «?it «flr for^v^r frm th» v^Hmisi # 
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knowing more of the infinite Father and his woi-ks, and lovipg 
better and enjaying further that Father and bis other children. 
Bat here is the concluding reason of my opponent in this 
direction : — 

^4. Virtue is heroic And it may be worthy of Grod to select, 
and to elect, those who are morally heroic for the inheritance 
of immortality. ** 

Indeed] But true heroism is not the principle of dema* 
goguism, and self-aggrandizement. It is the self-sacrificing 
spirit of love and labor for mankind. In the political vocabulary 
it is braving dangers for the good of one^s country. But to the 
Christian, his country is the world, and his countrjmen all 
mankind. It will be no reward, therefore, to the Christian 
patriot, to kill off his fellow*beings forever. If the Father shall 
ask them, *< What shall I give thee ? '* their answer will be in 
the s^rit of Esther, when the king put the like question to her. 
8he asked the fives of all her people. So we (for I think my 
opponent and I are among the Christian patriots), when the 
great Father shall ask us, "What shall I give thee?" will lift 
up our hearts with our voices, and say, " Great Father of ail! 
«f the fulness of thy love and grace, who art ^ able even to sub- 
due all things,unto thyself, ' give us the life immortal of all our 
great &mily whom thou hast made. " And, ah I we can see the 
answer of this prayer in the promise of the Father to the Son, 
who, having tasted death, as a seal of love, for every man, 
^ shall see of the travail of his soul and b^ satisfied. " This 
was the joy set before him. ^ For the joy that was set before 
him he endured the cross, despising the shame, and is set down 
at the right hand of the throne of God. " (Heb. xii. 2.) 

From all these considerations, and infinitely more, it will be 
seen that God, who knows our hearts, will not propose to pay 
us off for our heroism by annihilating our children, and friends, 
and fellow-l»eings. Every member has its place in the human 
family, and each member is immediately and essentially con- 
nected with some other. Not a member can be finally torn out 
and cast away, but that the whole body will bleed eternally. 
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But die whole body, hoiwever it may seem diBserered and 
scattered for a time, is, in Prof. Hndso&'s ^;iire of proUpd^ 
complete in Him who is the head of every man, and of whom 
it shall be seen in the consummation of his mission, that ^ a bone 
of his shall not be broken. ** 

I have one other remark of my opponent to notice, offered 
in this concluding section of his last chapter. It is this : — 

*^ With all their differences, a close resemblance has been 
observed between the Stoic and the Christian systems of morals. 
And the Stoics held the inmiortality of a class.** 

However the details of the practical virtues in common life 
may be similar in Stoicism and Christianity, there is one prin- 
ciple, which Stoicism makes its |Nrominent virtue, from which 
the corresponding Christian virtue is at world-wide difference. 
I refer to the principle of submission, or reccmciliation, to the 
ways of providence. In the St<Mc it is the hardening of the 
soul, by severe discipline, to a bravado indifference ; a foolhardy 
defiance; the submission of despair; or uncomplaining subjec- 
tion to inevitable fate. To the Christian, it presents a lively 
sensibility, a warm and tender heart to feel bereavements, to 
shrink from pain, and to deplore wrong ; but at the same time 
it takes comfort, and rej<Hces in hqpe, fnwi faith in the wisdom 
and goodness of God, in which is the assurance that he doeth 
all things well, and only admits these seeming evils as means, 
which he is able to control, for the greater ultimate good. While 
the former must invdive a cold and frigid state of mind and 
feeling, the latter is naturally assodated with childlike sim- 
plicity, and ardent affections, and gushing sympathies, and a 
keen susceptibility of the evils of life to ourselves and others. 

And the theories of the two systems on the last point men- 
tioned by my opponent, are as unlike as they are on the virtue 
of reconciliation. He says, ^^ the Stoics held the immortality 
of a class." Likely as not they did. The idea of the annihi- 
lation of a class would n't much trouble the Stoical philosopher, 
even if himself were to be of the doomed pariy. As George 
Henry i^^ewes says, «<in their dread pf becoming effen^fitCj they 
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became marble." But Jesus did not borrow of Stoicism either 
its Stolid indifference or final destructionism. His heart was 
full of tenderness, and he was not ashamed to weep with the 
sorrowing. His reconciliation was that of a feeling, trusting 
child. And as it respects his doctrine of a future life, he wa^ 
everywhere known to preach the resurrection of the dead, 
without limitation or reserve. And his apostle, it may be with 
reference to the Stoical falsehood, makes his testimony both 
general and discriminative, affirming the fact of immortal life 
for all, " both the just and unjust." 

In respect to the question which my opponent makes the 
subject of the concluding section of his fiflh and last chapter, 
whether the annihilation of a class is worthy of God, I have 
dearly, I think, shown the insufficiency of all his reasons for 
the affij*mative of this question, and will conclude this chapter 
with some general elucidations, in addition to what I have 
given, of the utter incompatibility of the Destructionist theory 
with any just conception of the divine perfections, or of the 
majesty of the Saviour's mission. * 

Concerning the wisdom and perfection of the divine govern- 
ment, it is difficult for us to choose between Destructidhism 
and technical Orthodoxy as it respects their impeachment of it. 
Endless-miserianism does, indeed, at a glance, appear to be 
more persistently and relentlessly satanic and cruel ; but then 
it claims to assign some reason for the diabolical infliction, such 
as the eternal expression of Go'd's hatred of sin, his making 
the horrible scene of suffering an eternal admonition and re- 
straint upon other immortals that they may fear to sin, and^ 
making them realize, by contrast, how happy they are ! But 
Destructionism, though not so relentlessly fiendish, is more piti- 
fully spiteful and reasonlessly barbarous, than even that other 
scheme. It represents that the Deity will raise up countless 
millions of his children fi*om the deep unconscious sleep of 
death, just to torment them a while and kill them off again, and 
that forever. 

And in regai*d to the majesty and perfectness of the Chris- 
tian scheme, the gloiy of the Saviour's mission, this theory has 
34 
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tbe wridng upon it, ^I^ne, mene, tdtxlj upharsin/* 1%e Senp- 
tores represent the mission of Ctirist, in its fidelity and effi- 
dencj, hj the shepherd who seeks his lost she«p, and goes nol 
back, until he finds even the last one astray, and brings it 
home rejoicing. But Bestructionism represents the Saviooir^s 
mission to be as that of a shepherd, who, having sheep astray, 
goes in pursuit, and having caught those that he eab con- 
veniently, shoots down the rest and gives their eareasses to 
the vultures. 

The Scriptures teach us that God is in Christ recondling 
the world unto himself; and that Christ will not resign the 
mediatorial kingdom until he shall have subdued and recon- 
ciled all things to himself. But Destructionism takes all this 
work out of the hand of Christ, representing that he will smile 
upon those that reconcile themselves to him, and kill off the 
rest, so that none shall remain rebellious. 

Suppose a father and his oldest son are absent from home 
on a long business tour, having left twelve of the family on 
the homestead in the mean time. The father hears that there 
is disorder among his children, through insubordination to tbe 
code of rules which he lefl for iheir government. He sends 
his oldest son to them on a mission of reconciliation, with 
tokens of his love, and explanations of his wise and beneficent 
rules, that he may subject them all to good and wholesome order. 
In due time the father returns. He meets his first bom at the 
gate, and on being seated in his parlor, he inquires of him con- 
cerning his success in the work of i-econciliation and harmony 
in the family, and their subjection to his laws. '^Perfect suc- 
cess," answers the son ; " they are all in perfect subjection." 
" Bring them in," says the father. The son retires, and sliortly 
re-appears, leading up three or four bereaved, lonesome, sor- 
rowing, dejected children. " Where are the rest ? " inquires 
the waiting father. " Dead," says the son ; ** I killed them ofl^. 
I desired to present you a united family on your coming, and 
the unreconciled ones I killed off." 

This is Destructionism. When the apostle siud oi Christ, 
tliat he «is able even to subdue all thmgs unto himself," dk} 
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he mean that he "was able to destroy them ? Verily, this 
theory of faith is infinitely unworthy of God, as it is unkind 
to man. We rejoice with thanksgiving that, in the gospel 
plan, the subjection of all things to Christ is the gathering of 
them together in one in him, who is ^he resurrection and the 
life. What rapturous joy will run through the universal 
whole, when Jesus, on the consummation of his Heaven-ap- 
pointed mission, shall present the great family redeemed, to 
his Father and our Father and his God and our God, saying, 
^^ Behold, I, and the children which God hath given me." 
(Heb. ii. 13.) 
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THE BI8TOBICAL AROUMEITr. 

This is the subject of Prof. Hudson's fourth chapter. We 
do not fiud much in this chapter of his to controvert. It col- 
la^ much valuable historical information in respect to the 
doctrines of the Christian Fathers, of some of which I shall 
make a most important improvement. But he has committed 
two or three essential errors in the earlj part of this chapter, 
which I will briefly correct as I pass. Before this, however, I 
will notice an interesting quotation which he makes from the 
elder Plinj, which brings out in bold relief the great fact in 
the constitution of man that I have made one of my philosoph- 
ical arguments for human immortality. He gives us from 
Pliny this remarkable passage : — 

^ The vanity of man, and his insatiable longing after exist- 
ence, have led him to dream of a life after death. A being 
full of contradictions he is the most wretched of creatures, 
since the other creatures have no wants transcending the 
bounds of their nature. Man is full of .desires and wants that 
reach to infinity, and can never be satisfied. His nature is a 
lie, — uniting the greatest poverty with the greatest pride." 

So then, that searching student of human nature saw that 
man, viewed as he regarded him, a being whose whole sphere 
of existence is this earthly life, is a being full of contradictions, 
and Iiis nature is a lie. It is therefore an impeachment of the 
Author of the human constitution, to assert that this is man's 
whole sphere of being ; for nothing could be said more dbrep- 
■ u table of any workman, than to afiirm, especially of his mas- 
ter-piece of workmanship, that it is, as a whole, a contradiction 
and a lie. But when we recognize this life to man as a rudi- 
mental and infantile state, to be succeeded by a higher and an 
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endless life, Pliny's " contradiction ** becomes harmony, and his 
** lie " becomes an instructive lesson in the chapter of eternal 
truth. I never came across a more forcible expression than 
this of Pliny, of that fact in the higher nature of man which 
Las extorted from my opponent the concession that ^ man is 
mode for immortality." And the argument applies not to this 
or that man or class of men, but to the species. 

But I will pass to the error* of which I have spoken. 

1. Mr. H. says : — 

^^ Such were the doubts and despair of men, waiting in the 
gloom of the shadow of death for the true life and light. And 
when the Life-giver came, how~ natural, if all mankind were 
the appointed subjects of immortal life, that this should appear 
in the ordinary speech of him who ' had the words of eternal 
life.' How strange that he and the Apostles who heralded all 
through the Roman Empire what they called a Gospel, should 
only speak of a certain ' aionion ' life, and even of that ambig- 
uous duration as if it were the prerogative of a special class, to 
be had by striving for it ; leaving the great and long-debated 
question of immortality in as great obscurity as it was before." 

The error which characterizes this paragraph my learned 
friend has fallen into unwittingly ; yet I cannot imagine how a 
sentence could be framed involving a more utter misstatement 
of fact in respect to the teachings of Jesus and his apostles. 
He is led into this serious error by having received the phrase 
aiantan life'Bs primarily and uniformly meaning the fact of the 
future personal being, instead of taking it, as it is in truth, as 
generally denoting a spiritual and moral condition of the soul 
through a living faith in Christ. Indeed, he has kept his eyes 
so long and steadily fixed upon the phrase in that light, as to 
blind him almost totally to the abundant Scripture testimony of 
the personal resurrection to immortal existence. 

" How natural, if all mankind were the appointed subjects of 
immortal life, that this should appear in the ordinary speech of 
him who * had the words of eternal life.' " 

It did so appear, — not out of place, as if he had no instruo- 
34* 
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turn on anj other sobject to those whom he was pnrifjing ffom 
a thouBand life^non and oorraptions, and trainings as sabjeets 
of his moral kingdom, for their important mission in the world 
of mind and matter. It is an error which a learned biblieal 
critic should not commit, to measure the importanoe wlach 
Jesns attached to a given doctrine, and the amount <^ labor he 
devoted to it, bj the space which his hbtorians have devoted to 
their record of it We are thankful that the essential doctrines 
of the gospel are not so diluted in the authentic record designed 
as the manual of Christian faith, as to run through a series 
of volumes which " the world could not contain." In respect 
to the universal resurrection to immortal life, as a distinct and 
separate doctrine, if Christ's uttei-ance of it is recorded in the 
Christian chart of faith, as given in one or more strong cases, 
when called out controversially with signal emphasis, and this 
record involves the testimony that such was his familiar man- 
ner of teaching everywhere, that this was reputed as the signal 
doctrine of his ministry, it is sufficient And this is the joy- 
ful fact in the case as it is. The conversation between Jesus 
and the Sadducees is not given us as the only instance of his 
teaching the doctrine of the resurrection, but it is presented as. 
the record of his successful defence against the attack by his 
bpposers, of a doctrine for which he was famous as far as his 
name was known ; to wit, that of the resurrection of the dead ; 
i.e., of the human species. 

^* Truly, if man is at all immortal, his immortality was not 
then at all brought to light. It was not revealed in that 
phrase, * the resurrection, both of the just and unjust ; ' for this 
was a tenet of the Pharisees, to which Paul made appeal on a 
certain occasion of self-defence." * 

Does my opponent mean to deny that the doctrug^ of the 
universal resurrection as a subject of enlightened hope, was 
a distinguishing doctrine of St Paul as a Christian apostle ? 
Then he will make Paul's defence before the council at Jeru- 
salem, and before Felix the Roman governor, to be all a farce, 
and give him to us shorn of all distinguishing doctrine* To 
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the council he said, ^ Of the hope and resufreotion ei the dead 
I am called in questjon^" (Aot» xxiii. 6») And to Felix ha 
said, " But this I confess unto thee, that after the waj whidi 
they call heresy, so worship I the God of my Others; . . . 
and have hope toward God, which they themselves also allow, 
that there shall be a resurrection of the dead, both of the just 
and unjust." (Acts xxiv. 14; 1^«) Here are two things men- 
tionied by the apostle which were made the occasion of the vio- 
lent opposition which he had to encounter ; one being his way 
of worship, and the other the prominent doctrine which he 
preached. And that doctrine was the universal resurrection. 
And so it waa everywhere, that ^^ he preached Jesus and the 
reaurreetion." But my opponent will have it that this was 
notbiog new ; that this gospel ministry of the resurrection by 
Jesoe and his apostles was not bringing life and immortality to 
light, because a portion of the Jews, ^Jid even of the heathen^ 
held to some sort and manner of future life. Does he really 
moBfi to deny the truth of the direct affirouition of tlie apostle, 
that Jesus hath ^^ brought life and immortality to light through 
the goepel"? If there is. any argument in this effort of his 
against Universahsm^ this is its result. 

But my opponent says the immortality of man, or the des- 
tiny of '<all mankind as the subjects of immortal life," '^was not 
revealed in the phrase, ' the resurrection, both of the just and 
unjust ; ' £»r this was a tenet of the Pharisees, to which Paul 
made appeal on a certain occasion of self-defence." It is 
granted that Paul, before his accusers, took a4vantage of an 
opinion allowed by them, to expose the inconsistency of tlieir 
conduct. But it does not follow that he meant to accord to 
them a faith and hope of a future life for man, in the face of 
which the Christian doctrine of immortality was no revelation. 
The theories, if they can be called theories, of Jews and Gen- 
tiles, in respect to the condition of man beyond death, were 
hadean and shadowy affairs, insomuch that over and above all, ' 
the Christian ministry of the universal resurrection of the hu- 
man race, to a personal, conscious, loved and loving, angelic, 
heavenly, and gk^rious life, subjeet to death n«^ver more, was 
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tnily a reveUUum of " grace and trotb,'* a bringing to Ught of 
an infinitely rich and blessed inheritance for man in the pur- 
pose of Jehovah. 

2. Mr. H. sajs further : — 

" Does the objecter anticipate the varying opinions of the 
second centurj, and say that nothing was settled by Christ's 
revelation ? I answer, one thing was settled, so as to be never 
since disputed as a Christian truth. And that is, Whoever 
shall have Life, — whatever the word means, — has it through 
Christ ; and by Faith, — whatever the word means, — does he 
accept and receive the life.*' 

No ; the idea stated in the last clause of this sentence was 
not settled in the second century, nor has it ever since been 
undisputed, by an infinity of odds. The term ^Li/e/* though 
my opponent throws in the qualifying phrase, " whatever the 
word means," he uses, throughout his argument, for the future 
personal existence. And, taken in this sense, in which sense 
fdl admit that it is sometimes used in the Scriptures, no class 
of Christians in any century, except Destructionists, have be- 
lieved that it is to be conferred upon mankind through their 
faith. All Christians, of the second and all other centuries, 
except the few Destructionists, have believed that, whatever 
else under the name of life and good, faith may bring to man, 
and whatever may be the condition of the future life after it is 
bestowed, there shall be a passing into that life, a " resurrec- 
tion of the dead," of believers and unbelievers, " the just and 
unjust." But in this much all Christians are agreed, especially 
Universalists ; viz., that the promise of life immortal, which is 
given us in Christ, is joyfully accepted by fwth with the be- 
liever in the present world, and its foretaste enjoyed ; and that 
in the resurrection world, that which is called life and aionion 
life morally, will only be enjoyed, be it with a part or all, by 
a spiritual union and communion with Grod in cliildlike confi- 
dence and love. 

3. Another mistake of my opponent is as follows : — 

" The phrase eis ton aiona is rendered in the Latin in aeter* 
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nutn and in perpetuuTn, by Cotelerias. It was undoubtedly- 
used by the early Christians to denote an eternal duration, and 
we shall therefore accept the common rendering, < forever.* " 

I do not object to the acceptance of the common rendering 
of ets ton aiona, which is " forever ; " but the reason here given 
for its acceptance, viz., that " it was undoubtedly used by the 
early Christians to denote an eternal (endless) duration," is not 
a truth. The early Christians " undoubtedly " used aion and 
Its derivatives in their philological and Scriptural sense, denot- 
ing long time, time indefinite and unknown, continual ; and, 
when treating on a subject unlimited in its nature, infinite du- 
ration. What I here assume is evident from the fact, that the 
acknowledged Universalist Fathers, holding, of course, to the 
limited nature and duration of all punishment, familiarly used 
the word aionion in connection with punishment, without any 
qualification by way of synonym or comment. 

Having disposed of these few mistakes, I find no occasion 
for more than a few general remarks on Prof. Hudson's his- 
torical quotations.' As I said before, they furnish our readers 
with valuable information. I will offer, however, the pruden- 
tial caution, that very much be not assumed from the silence 
of the ^WQ "Apostolical Fathers," in what little of their writing 
has come down to us, in respect to the ultimate universal vic- 
tory of life and good. It was not a matter of much contro- 
versy in their time ; and though the objects they had in view 
in writing what is preserved of their theological compositions 
did not call out any distinct expressions of that hope, it does 
not follow that it was not cherished and preached by them. 
Nor do the quotations which my friend has made from 
their writings, in respect to " aionion death with punishment," 
"wholly perishing," living forever by hearing the voice of 
God's Son, and being raised up to reign together with him in 
the world to come if we walk worthy of him in this 'world, etc., 
etc., — neither do these quotations, I say, prove that they had not 
a hope of the final restoration of all moral beings to life and 
holiness. This I say, because the acknowledged Universalists, 
of near the same time, abounded in very similar language in 
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rttipect to the jadgmests of Gdd «g8itMt the wicked, wd the 
instromentalities by which life and blessedness ^sboaid be se- 
cured. True, unqualified and unguarded expresMons were 
employed in the strong language of the times, on those subjects 
which were not matters of controversy. 

It appears that many of the early Christians, in their trials 
and deprivations, not understanding, any better than some of 
Christ's contempomries did his saying of John, " If I will that 
he tarry till I come, what is that to thee?" — not any better 
understanding, I say, the teachings of Jesus in respect to the 
presence of the kingdom of heaven to the believer, incorpo- 
rated into their code of motives a kingdom specially allotted to 
themselves in the future world ; yet there seems to have been 
a prevailing belief that the ultimate of Christ's mission should 
be universal life and harmony. 

I do not, however, prefer a direct claim of any of the ^ve 
''Apostolical Fathers " as Universalists. I only say that the 
assurance with which they have been claimed by the opposi- 
tion is unauthcu'ized. And, when I consider how quietly, and 
as a matter of course, the Universalism of the master spirits 
and ornaments of the t])hurch was promulgated about a. d. 
200, and after, — and also the facts wluch have prompted my 
ingenuous opponent, as the discovery of his masterly historical 
research, to utter this significant testimony, '' I need not trace 
its history farther : Some of my Orthodox friends may need 
to know that more than half the fathers of the eastern church 
were Restorationists ; Oieseler tells us that ' the belief in the 
unalienable power of amendment in all intelligent beings, and 
in the limited 'duration of future punishment, was so general 
even in the West and among the opponents of Origen, that it 
seemed entirely independent of his system, to which, doubtless, 
its origin must be traced : ' " — I say, in consideration of these 
things, I am impressed to regard the early Christians through- 
out as innocent of making the great Father either the eternal 
tormentor or final destroyer of his children created in his 
image, until they are proved guilty. . 
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Knowledge Progrewive. 

But in respect to this whole matter of the doctrines held by 
the early Christians, I call the reader's critical attention to these 
genepil remarks. 

Knowledge with man, though he have the whole lesson before 
liim, is, and must in the nature of things be, progressive. The 
liaman mind cannot at once comprehend all the fulness and all 
the ramifications of any important truth, on its first presentation. 
This fact in relation to the progressive developments of the 
gospel, both in respect to its progressive advancement in the 
moral creation as a whole, and in each individual mind receiving 
if, is truthfully represented in the parables of the leaven and 
the mustard seed. 

£ven the apostles of Christ, while he was personally with 
them, though they were qualified to be witnesses of his works 
-which attested his mission from God, and reporters of his teach- 
ings, did not yet understand all those teachings. They did not 
understand him, though he spoke so plainly, iq respect to his 
death and resurrection ; nor did they understand the spiritual 
nature of his kingdom. But in due time the Holy Spirit was 
given to lead them into all truth. 

And it was necessary, in order that we should have the true 
religion in its completeness, established in the world, that the 
founders of it, Jesus and his apostles, should be specially en- 
dowed, and accompanied and guided by the Spirit of God, to 
the finishing and perfecting of its revelation and establishment 
in the earth. Then it was committed to the world to work its 
own way and do its mission, by ordinary means under God's 
general providence. 

Then, the Christian scheme, in the hands of an uninspired 
ministry, made its way rapidly in the world, until, early in the 
fourth century, it was made the established religion of the Roman 
empire. But, running thus rapidly among the nations, it was 
impossible, by the very law of finite mind in the line of educa- 
tion, that it should have been understood in all its principles 
and purposes. The historical evidences were received, of the 
divine mission and Messiahship of Jesus, — his crucifixion and 
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resurrection, and the authority of his teachings. But the full 
import of all his teachings co/uld not have been comprehended. 
The heathen philosophers, when, bj the force of the historical 
evidence, thej accepted the Christian name, accepted it from the 
heathen standpoint, retcdning much of their old philosophies, 
which formed a constituent part of themselves. 

The idea which I desire to express on this subject, is beaa- 
tifullj illustrated by EzekieFs vision of the river which flowed 
from the temple into the Dead Sea, ultimately healing the bitter 
and fetid waters. (Ezek. xlvii.) When you look upon the 
pure river from the house of God flowing down into the fetid 
sea of the wilderness, it appears to your view to be lost and 
corrupted in the mass of impurity. But it mingles with those 
bitter waters, and gradually heals them. 

And this illustrates the true philosophy of what is commonly 
called **2%fl Corruption of ChrisUanity,^* Many learned his- 
torians and wise theologians have given us the dark side of 
this picture — ^the gradual corruption of the Christian religion — 
in ages succeeding that of the apostles ; but none that I have 
read have given us the rainbow in this cloud, the wisdom of 
God above these human errors and corruptions, in these events. 
They have informed us that as the Christian church was mostly 
supplied with teachers from among the Gentiles, many of them 
gentile or heathen philosophers, they mixed the gospel with 
and explained the Scriptures by the Oriental philosophies. It 
must needs have been so, full of moral blindness and religious 
error as the nations were. If the story of the gospel could not 
liave been told from one to another, until the former had con- 
formed his understanding, and spirit, and life, to all its principles 
entire, it must have made but slow progress in the world as it 
then was. And if no one could have espoused the Christian 
name^ until he was thus conformed in faith and practice to all 
the Christian principles, no one could have espoused it at all ; 
for none could have grasped at once, from that state of heathen 
darkness, the Christian system, in all itS sublime principles and 
purposes. But the continuance of a portion of the errors which 
pre-occupied the conunon mind, is not really the corruption of 
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Christianitj. The real process is rather the running of Chiis- 
tianitj, and the difibsion of it, among the errors and superstitions 
of the world, gradually to purge them away. It is the flowing 
of the river of truth into the Dead Sea, whereof the result shall 
be that " the waters shall be healed." 

9 

I have presented these facts in relation to the circumstances 
under which the gospel was early circulated among the nations, 
that my readers may clearly see that the historical facts pre- 
sented by my present opponent, have not the least weight in 
his favor, or in favor of my former opponent, Dr. Adams, against 
the truth and divinity of the Universalist faith. For, when 
we consider, as we have noted above, the sources whence the 
Christian converts were drawn, it must needs have been, as 
Prof. Hudson's history finds it, that both Destructionism and 
Bndless-miserianism should early have been propounded by 
some of the Ohristian teachers, seeing that these doctrines were 
comprised in the philosophies in which they had been nursed' 
and cradled. It is rather a wonder that the pure and sublime 
faith of the universal Fatherhood of God, the parental character 
of his judgments, and the final success of his truth and grace to 
the reconciliation of all men to himself in love and blessedness, 
should have Obtained so generally in those early ages as it did- 
A grateful circumstance indeed it is, that the untiring historical 
researches of my learned opponent should constrain him to 
advise his Orthodox brethren, ^ that more than half the fathers 
of the eastern church were Restorationists ;" and that this faith 
was also " general in the west." 

Manner of the Perversion of New-Testament Passages in refctian 
to JitdgmenL 
Prof. Hudson has brought out one historical quotation which 
I had not before seen, which enables us to place our finger upon 
the manner of the early transfer of the New Testament de- 
scriptions of judgment by Jesus Christ to the future immortal 
world. Take, for instance, the discourse of Jesus recorded in 
Matt xxiv. and xxv., ending with the words, '^And these shall 
go away into aionion punishment (correction), but the righteous 
85 
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.into $100100 Kfe." Those who hsTO implied the latter pertfoo 
of thift diflOOUTBe to a pott morUm jadgmeot, hare asked, — Dr. 
A4i^mflj in our late controTersy, asked with emphasis, — how it 
can he accounted fori if this passage does not refer to such ^ 
judgmeftty that such an application of it came into nse and held 
its place in the Christian ctaurdh. Frof. H. gives us a &ct 
which exposes alL Speaking of Justin Martjr, who presented 
the first Orthodox discourse known to have heen uttered, in his 
Apology for Christianity before the Emperor Antoninus^ about 
the year 138, when the fires of persecution precisely fitted 
him to organize the materials which his old heathen philosophy 
ahundaotty furnished him for an infinitely malicioBS and re- 
▼engeful theology, and he improved the occasion, and menaced 
his persecutors with endless torments, — Mr. H. proceeds : — ^ 

*He (Justin) regarded man as on probation during life, 
awaiting a judgment after the resurrection. * Plato,' he says, 
' held that the wicked will stand before ICinos and lUiadaman- 
thoSy to be punished by them. We hold the same event, but 

. before Christ as judge ; that they m&j be punished in their 
re-embodied souls, not a thousand years, as Plato said, but 
eternally. If any one thinks this mcredible or impossible, the 

' error is of little account so long as we are not convicted of any 
evil omduct' " (c 8.) 

Here we have it ; and t^e Universalist public will thank my 
friend for this piece of history. Justin was, before conversion 
to the Christian name, a Platmic philosopher. And now he 
affinns that he holds the same event of Judgment in the future 
world which Plato held, and which of course he (Justin) had 

- ever held as Plato's disciple, only, now that he had accepted 
the Christian name, he substituted Christ for Minos as Judge. 

. SOf having made this exchange, he mast take the discourses of 
Christ and the apostles on the subject of judgment, and couple 
them with his Platonic theory. In no case does the New Tes- 
tament so apply them. Take for instance the two chapters of 
Matthew jost referred to. Jesus commences to answer ques- 
tions of his disciples conqeming the judgmeot which diould 
^tewin^ tha* aionos or 9£% and ruze with the ground the 
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tex^ple f)i ihffwislem.y md he carries t)m>i}gh hj^ ^aconrse %i 
tbi^ QBd, m ooBtmuoM9 refereneie find close eeaoectkm co tbe 
safoe eobjecty tbe jq^gi»efit of that «ge, msomuch tibat baxdlj 
a]»y ^o of tbe Of IIkmIoic commentators can agree upon tbo 
p^t i^t which ihej 9haU chaia^ge the subject Nor has anj one 
of th^m even attempted to give a reason for changing it at allr 
Tbej esmnot. There is no change of the ajain subject in those 
two chapt(»!s» Jeans described the time and nature of that 
judlgment cleariy and unmistakablj, as belonging to the oompaas 
of that generation.* How then did the usage get into the 
Qmstian church, of applying it to the infernal world? The 
hiatorieal reference just noted explains it all. Justin, in fiery 
heat, at h(«ie in the Platonic theory, unhesitatingly puts Christ 
in the place of Minos, and his judgment ditto. 

But lo^ after this, Universalism was extensively prevalent* 
And when Endless-miserianism became established, it was not 
by the fiwrce of argument, but by the power of the civil wrm 
wielded by Western tyrants, enlisted by the chicanery of croel 
theologicid demagogue8.t 

Sources of the Universalist Views. 

In his historical ch^ter now before us, Mr. Hudson heads 
one section as follows : — 

" § 3. Whence did Universalist views take their rise ? " 
And he adds, — 

^ And I propose to show that not the Scriptures alone, but 
Platonic additions to Scriptural docti'ine, were the occasiont 
first of Orthodoxy, and then of Universalism." 

Bat he does not Aow that Universalism came of ^^ Flatonie 
additions to the Scriptures." He gives us full proof that the 
doctrine of a final judgment beyond the resurrection, the doc* 

* See Adams' and Cobb's Discussion, chapter vi. 

t See our historical quotation from Catliarino Beecher's "Bible a 
Common Sense/' in Adams' and Cobb's Discussion, pp. 87, 88, 89, 408, 
409. 
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trine on which both annihilation and endless panishment aie 
based, was imported entire from the heathen philosophies, par- 
ticularly the Platonic, and in a paragraph noted in our pre- 
ceding chapter he expressly claims the Stoic school as of his 
sentiment, <^ holding the immortality of a class." So he has 
thoroughly heathenized the pedigree of both the popular fonns 
of appositian to Universalism. But he presents no evidence 
that Universalism originated in Platonic additions to the Scrip- 
tural doctrine. He finds some of the Universalist Fathers 
arguing the final salvation of all men fram the moral nature of 
man, who, as immortal, will never, with such a moral nature as 
all possess, be out of the reach of moral influence for good. 
But then he knows that others, and the earliest Universallsts, 
supported their faith by ample Scripture quotations. Neith^ 
has it been shown that the immortality of the soul as held by 
the early Universalist Christians was an addtiian to the Scrip- 
tural doctrine. On the contrary, as I think, it has been shown 
that it is the essential doctrine of the gospel. To be sure, the 
gospel treats immortality as an inlieritance which we possess 
in our relation to Christ, " the Head of every man." But in 
this view it exhibits the immortal principle not as an after- 
thought, or an extraneous bestowment, but as incorporated in a 
relation in which wc were all originally constituted. The life 
and immortality brought to light through the gospel, is " ac- 
cording to the purpose and grace of God, given us in Christ 
Jesus before the world hegan^ (2 Tim. i. 9.) God did not 
throw oflf the crowning work of Iiis creation — man, at loose haz- 
ard. " Known unto him are all his works from the beginning." 
The blessing which he pronounced upon man when he created 
him, male and female, in his own image, included the provisions 
and arrangements of his whole sphere of being, especially that 
of his superior nature. The inheritance of his immortal life is 
not spoken of in the Scriptures as an extraneous gift to be at 
some future time bestowed, and for which man was not origi- 
nally constituted. It is givien us in the constitution of our higher 
natures, in which we are constituted as membera of J^s body 
who is the Head of every man. When spoken of in its whole- 
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•nesd, it is uhifonnlj described lis an existing fact So John 
the apostle : ''And this is the record, that God hath given to 
us eternal life, and this life is in his Son." '^ These things 
have I written unto you that believe on the name of the Son of 
God ; that ye may know that ye have eternal life, and that ye 
may believe on the name of the Son of God." " That which 
was from the beginning, which we have heard, which we have 
seen with oar eyes, which we have looked upon, and our hands 
Lave handled, of the Word of life : (for the life was mani- 
fested, and we have seen it, and bear witness, and show unto 
you (hat eternal life, which was with the Father, and was 
manifested unto us:) that which we have seen and heard 
declare we unto you, that ye also may have fellowship with us : 
and truly our fellowship is with the Father, and with his Son 
Jesus Christ." (1 John v. 11, 13 ; i. 1-3.) 

To be sure the New Testament employs a different style in 
tbe expression of this great truth from that employed by the 
philosophers. That speaks of it as an inheritance which we 
have in our relation to Jesus Chiist, and which is revealed in 
the gospel, — while these describe it as a fact which they infer 
from the study, of man. So that, instead of the Universalist 
Christian Fathei-s adding the Scriptural doctrine from Flaton- 
ism, they added to the deductions of the Platonic philosophy 
the revelation of the Scriptures. Those philosophizings from 
the constitution of man gendered bickerings of feeble hope for 
immortality ; but the gospel of Jesus brings it to lights in a tan- 
gible and glorious form, and in demonstration of truth.* 

But, though immortality for man is a truth, the principles 
of which belong to the constitution of his higher nature, which 
is represented in Jesus Christ, its actual development as a per- 
sonal evtity must come through a new organism by the resur- 
rection of the dead. So that our hope is not in self, but in 
Him ^^ who only (as its original source) hath immortality." 

" What are the Prominent Occasions of the Universalist 
Faitlif* 

85* 
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llrfs quefllton mdt^d tiM iAlijeet of A€ ^rm dMtjiter of my 
<ipp(»€lit'h Adinmitive Argament* 1 did ncft find ocflttBoa to 
ddvole a chapter to the review of it as I passed, beeaiue, 
tfaoQgli our ibith iias a higher souyce than any of these whic^ 
he enaiaerates, yet most of them are realities, and good in thdr 
respectiTo spheres. As it comes in fitly here, I will briefly 
note them. They are as foUows:— > 

1. ^The reaction from the doctrine of eternal misety." It 
Is granted that the rebellion of the moral sense agaiasft tim 
doeCrine has turned the attention of many who were edoeated 
kl it to that study which has resulted in the ligl^ of Idrnireif- 
salinn. Burt that revulsion alone never made A UniversaMst 
II has made antiK>rthodox ; it has made nothingaiians ; k, has 
ittade infidels ; but it never made Univer^ists hst by ^vi6g 
them into the study of positive truth. Just so , hanger fcirces 
men io seek 6>od< But hunger does not feed thein« 

2. *< Certain views of the sovereignty and su^^i^eiMey of 
G^od.** Tes, of course, no man can be a UniversaMst, nor any 
thing ebe in the light of fsuth and hope, without; cettain tiews 
df the supremacy of God. But the speculations whieh my 
Opponent proceeds to notice, in respect to the direct ageney of 
God in ail minute affairs, have nothing to do with IJniversidisili 
more than any other ism. In these speculations curiou^.piilids 
in all ages and various theories have delighted to give them- 
selves airings ; but we have no occasion for them here. 

3. A certain estimate of the "highest good." I do not 
doubt that, in*a spiritual Sense, many of us may sometimes be 
obnoxious to the charge preferred by Jesus, in a physical re- 
gard, against the people who followed him to Capemaam ; " Ye 
seek me, not because* ye saw the miracles, but because ye did 
eat of the loaves and were filled." But, against the mere 
f* happiness principle," Universalism presents the highest theory 
of living, of all isms. Endless^miseriaHism makes the lead- 
ing motive of a good life to be the shirking of endless tor- 
ments. Destructionism makes the highest motive to be the 
avoidance of a final destruction by a painful process, and the 
working out of a title to a future immortal existence. But 
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IJnivet-salism presents, as the 8aprem« motive, the existing re- 
lation we bear to the great Father, and to the life immortal ; 
our corresponding obligations; and the ad«p^edness, and beauty, 
and ridmess, and glory of troth and holiness. Thus we find 
the great good in the knowledge, and service, and enjoyment 
of God. 

" Ah ! but you love happiness.*' Yes, indeed we do. And 
we have no tope of ever getting rid of this infirmity (?) to all 
eternity. Jesus loves happiness. ^ For tlse joy that wees set 
before hinA he endured the cross, despising the shame, and is 
now set down at the right liand of the ttirone of God." Ho 
ftiust be a nondescript, indeed, and unfit ibr all companionship, 
who does not love happiness. But Universalism urges us to 
seek this love in that which is truly the " highest good.** 
4- " Various modern reforms." 
o. " Philanthropic efibrts in behalf of the slave." 
Very true, the principles involved in these benevolent enter* 
prises are practical principles of Universalism, and tend to 
lead mon into this faith, just as the tracing up of a good stream- 
conducts to ifie fountain, and the looking up through a beam 
of sunlight discovers the sun. It is one of Jesus* rules for 
testing the divinity of his doctrine. ^ If any man will do his 
will, he shall know of the doctrine, whether it be of God, or 
whether I speak of myself." (John viiL 17.) 

6. " Modern Spiritualism." Mr. Hudson may be right in 
lib estimate that most Spiritualists are Universallsts, as it re* 
spects ultimSate human destiny ; but they consult a sort of teach- 
ings from which we do not expect any direct aid to Universalist 
Christianity. 

7. An under estimate of the ^ infinitude of the blessing im- 
plied in eternal life." True, we do not choose to pervert the 
Scriptures in order to make the phrase eterntd life in all cases 
apply directly to the immortal existence. But in the cases 
where we find it to describe a present spiritual quality and ex- 
perience, we regard it as a reflection and foretaste of the life 
immortaL And, in regard to that life immortal, I do not be- 
lieve that our estimate of it can be exceeded. And surely it 
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to bad logic for mj leaned friend taargae that a low esdmate 
of th^ value of immortalitj would tend to enlarge our faith 
with regard to the extent of its bestowment. In another place 
be ventures the idea that a conception of the profound depih 
of the riches of divine grace, tends to contract one's assurance 
of its extent. I think the reverse of this will strike most 
men's reason, as it is attested by my experienee to be the truth. 

I^ is creditable to my friend, that he estimates the best and 
loveliest traits of human character and life as tending to Uni- 
▼ersalism. This is the common conviction even of our op- 
posers. Bev. Mr. Buckminster, late Orthodox clergyman of 
Fortsmiouth, N. H., in a funeral discourse on his colleague, 
Bev. Mr. Haven, spoke of his tendency to Universalism in the 
latter part d his life, and ascribed it to the great benevolence 
of his heart The eminent John Foster's Universalism is as- 
cribed to the same cause. Nevertheless, I think I have shown 
that the Bible ascribes this doctrine itself to the same great 
source whence proceeds the love of those benevolent Christian 
hearts, which source is God. ^ For love is of God ; and every 
one that loveth is bom of G^ and knoweth God. He that 
loveih not knoweth not God; for God is love." (1 John 
iv.7,8.) 

In drawing to a close this chapter on the Historical Evi- 
dences in relation to the origin of 'doctrines, I will remark, that 
while the sources, even outside of the Scriptures, from which 
have proceeded the Univ^rsalist theory, are amiable and lov- 
able, I am not permitted to say so much of the opposite the- 
ologies. Their source is rather truthfully described by the 
philosophical poet : — 

" Force first made conqaest^ and that conquest law. 
Till superstition taught the tyrant awe ; — 
Then shared the tyranny, then lent it aid, 
And gods of conquerors, slares of subjects made. 
Here fixed the dreadful, there the blest abo<|es» * 
X'ear made her deylls, and weak hope her gods ; 
Gods partial, changeful, passionate, unjust. 
Whose attributes were rage, revenge, or lust ; 
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Sach as the bovlX of cowards might conceive, 
- And, formed like tyrants, tyrants would believe." 

But, with thousands, there has been a well-meant, though 
mistaken, economy, in the perpetuation of the dogma of future 
revengeful punishment, in one form or the other, even in the 
Christian church, into which w.e have seen it was transferred 
from the heathen philosophies. The same economy has exerted 
its influence thus far to perpetuate the dogma, which stimulated 
the heathen themselves to the invention of it The best heathen 
writers admit that this doctrine was invented to frighten those 
who could not be restrained from vice by the punishments of 
this life ! It was regarded by the heathen, as it now is by some 
professing Christians, as the most efficient motive to deter men 
from sin. 

Cicero, in his seventh oration, p. 207, says that " it was on \ 
this account that the ancients invented those infernal punish* 
ments of the dead, to keep the wicked under some awe in this 
life, who, without them, would have no dread of death itself 
Polybius, who was a celebrated Greek historian, speaking 
upon this subject, says, that " Since the multitude is ever fickle 
and capricious, full of lawless passions and irrational and violent 
resentments, there is no way left to keep them in order, but the 
terrors of future punishment, and all the pompous circumstances 
that attend such kind of fiction! On which account the 
ancients acted, in my opinion, with great judgment and pene- 
tration, when they contrived to bring in those notions of the gods 
and a future state, into the popular belief." 

Strabo, who was a Greek geographer and eminent philosopher, 
says, that " It is impossible to govern women and the gross body 
of the people, and to keep them pious, holy, and virtuous, by the 
precepts of philosophy. This can only be done by the fear 
of the gods, which is raised and supported by ancient fictions 
and modern prodigies. " And again, he says, that ** The appa- 
ratus of the ancient mythologies was an engine which the legis- 
lators employed as bugbears to strike a terror into the childish 
imagination of the multitude." 
The policy, I say, of the heathen rulers in the invention of 
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an infernal general assise tsoA infernal pnnifihmenfl^ has had 
much to do in the way of holding it ap in the Christian charch. 
It is so this' very day. There is no heart, in tolerably well 
cultivated society, to gainsay Universalism as a theory of &ith. 
There is seen to be in it so much of beauty and harmony in 
itself, and of harmony with the acknowledged perfections of 
Gody and with the revealed purpose of the Saviour's missioni 
and with the desires of the inhabitants of heaven, who are said 
by Jesus to rejoice at every step the work of human salvation 
advances, and with the prayers of all good men, — that there is 
no heart to gainsay it as an abstract system of faith. Bat, after 
all, may not its general dissemination be of unfavorable moral 
tendency ? And here is the misgiving. 

But Christians are fast emerging from this terrible falsehood 
in respect to the true principles for the formation of charaeter 
and government of lile. Even the most cultivated and refined 
of the ministers of the popular tlieologies, have nearly dropped 
the use of that barbarous heathen dogma as a moral motive. 
They feel its of^ngnance to the spirit of Christ in their hearts, 
and perceive its tendency to sour the mind, and to harden and 
degrade, rather than refine and elevate the human souL 

I assure my respected friend that it is to me a grateful 
observation, that the energies of what I understand to be 
Christian truth are working their way, against the power of 
insidiously nurtured and guarded prejudice, and of numbers, 
and of a learned aristocracy, and of wealth, and of popular 
favor, — and that multiplying thousands are coming to see, that 
faith in Grod as the Father of all, and in one's self as the brother 
of all^-^and in that love Divine which will finally swallow up all 
evil m the victory <^ good,^*and in virtue as our richest treasure, 
while sin is our greatest and most hateful ourse,-^i9 coodueive 
to the highest happiness, and the highest, the stix>iig^st, and 
purest morality. 

^^The Two Tlieodores. Change for Authorities.'^ 
Under this head, which is the seventh section of his chap, iii., 
Jkir. Hudson offsets the reference of my former opponent, Rev. 
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Dr. Adams, to Theodore Parker, luid my more Uian balance 
of that account with reference to I'heodore Clapp, with the 
testimonies of Prof. Tholack of Germany, and Prof. Noyes of 
Cambridge Divinity School. The reader will please turn back 
to the section of the Affirmative Argument above mentioned. 
' The reference to the dubious state of mind exposed by some 
strange expressions of those learned professors is well enough 
fDT historical record. But though my friend m^dtes his point 
in this case out o^ the fkct of their being professed Bestorationists,: 
I regard their judgment of no sort of weight in the matter pre- 
sented ; that is, the teachings of the Scriptures on the question, 
between us and our doctrinal opponents. Professor Tholuck 
as a minierter of the Orthodox German church, and has never 
BBdertaken any reform of the creed. Like a great many other 
good men in like circumstances, he entertains the hope, on moral 
ffT&vmfyj of the final salvation of all men. But he has never 
^ren his attention at all to a critical dt novo study of the Scrip- 
tures on the subject of judgment. He is a man of great talent^ 
^Okd extensive leamhig; and is wise on those subjects whick 
he has thoroughly studied. But he has never questioned thet 
application of Matt. xxv. to a transaction of the future World. 
He takes that for granted with just as unquestioning simplicity 
as does the obscurest member of Dr. Adams' church ; and taking 
up the phrase aionian punishment at that standpoint, he is in 
no position to understand Its meaning. I say this, knowing how 
Auperlor to myself in general learning and talent is the man 
of whom I spesJi^ ; and I risk my reputation for common sense 
on the statement, th^plf an intelligent American Universalist 
were to enter with him into free and searching conversation on 
this point, he would find that Professor Tholuck has never 
investigated the Scripture teachings on the subject of judgment 
and retiibution, nor critically studied the subject and bearings 
throughout, of the twenty-fourth and twenty-fifth chapters of 
Matthew. And his opinion on the sense of a class of Scripture 
passages which he never independently studied, cannot begin to 
compare in weight with that of a man of equal talent, such as 
Dr. Clapp, before the penetration of whose mind the doctrine 
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of endless puniahment vlkiiished from the Bible, while he war 
in earnest research to find it there. In sliort, Tholack's case, 
in this respect, is precisely that of Theodore Parker. He is a 
Univeraalist as a kind-hearted philosopher, but not as a biblical 
stndeat 

The same n^ay be said of Prof. Noyes. The elass of theolo- 
gians to which he belongs, the Unitarian, or rather those of 
them who have believed in a favorable result c^ the creation 
and government of God, have made up their minds to rest their 
£uth in it on philosophical, and not cm Scriptural grounds. They 
are generally so well satisfied with their philosophy that they 
have no pressing motive to $earch the Scriptures on this point 
To hit upon this and that isolated passage, which seems to refer 
to the purpose of the Saviour's mission, and saj it may mean 
this or it may not, caring but little about it, is a very difiereot 
matter from a search of the Scriptures as for hidden treasure^ 
tracing and weighing their testimonies of the Messiah's mission, 
from Genesis to Revelation, in all their shades, and relations, 
and bearings^ with a soul to drink in their rich and luminous 
teachings, in wonder, love, and praise. 

Sonxkay we' read the Word. 

** Oh, may these iieavenly pages be 
Car 9ta&y and delight^ 
And Bttll new beanties may we se^ 
And still increaaiDg light ! " 
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DISCUSSION OF HUMAN DESTINY. 



QUESTIOK. 

Bo reason and tho Scriptures teach the utter extinction of an unre- 
generate portion of human beings, instead of tlie final salvation of all ? 



BSJOIKBSR TO MB. GOBB'S Nii^OATXVB ABOXTMISH7. 
BT 0. F. HUDSON. 

Our six months' discussion seems likely to go to the public 
as a book. I am to indicate briefly, if I can, that the book is 
not Universalist in the quality of its argument, though it ap- 
pear such in the quantity thereof, and by its imprint. I shall 
accordingly, trying to observe the limits desired, make a few 
points of criticism. • The reader will consider the fact that in a 
brief reply to a long argument I have little space for citation, 
and none at all for rhetoric. 

As the expressions, " worthy of a better cause," and others 
similar, which have been be«owed upon my effort, do not per- 
tain to the courtesies of debate, nor will be claimed by my op- 
ponent as containing any argument, I let them pass. Nor will 
1 quarrel with the very confident tone in which li« write?. An 
editor whose paper has come to be " of age " must have learned 
to speak either with great authority or with great modesty. 
Besides, the announcement of " Another Discussion ; Anni- 
hilationism in the field," so much in the style of proclama- 
tion of tilts and tournaments, committed him^ to at least the 
show of victory. This was excusable in a knight just retunied 
frgm gallant encounter with the doctrine of eternal woe. Yet 
the question lay at the threshold whether it might not be one 
thing to disprove the endless misery of any man, and quite an- 
other thing to establish the infinite blessedness of every child 
of Adam. 

36 
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Mr. C. B&ja that '^ Destractionism, tbongb not so relentlessly 
fiendish, is more pitifully spiteful and reason lesslj barbarouS) 
than even that other scheme. It represents that the Deity 
will raise up countless millions of his children from the deep 
unconscious sleep of death, just to torment them a while and 
kill them off again, and that for ever." (P. 397.) 

If this ** ^presents " my views, their defence should have 
ended ere it began ; and it was hardly truthful in me to ^dis- 
dain," as I did at the out^set, " all opinion of a special or vio- 
lent interposition on tlie part of God, in the final perishing of 
the wicked. My view is that the un repenting sinner destroys 
himself; and though this self-destruction may not be complete 
in the death of the body, but in a second instalment of death, I 
shall still regard it not Jis miracle, but the natural process of the 
life divorced fi-om an unloved God, languishing back to naught" 
(R 23.) 

But if the above representation and many similar expres- 
sions are caricature, then it will be comparatively both easy 
and needless to say what occurs to me by way of rejoinder. 

1. I am surprised that Mj*.- C. should impute to me mate- 
rialist views, as he has done, in one or two instances very 
strongly. (Pp. 153, 384, 38G.) For the discussion was even 
announced as growing out of my deprecation of such views, 
and I think my settled belief of the separate subsistence of the 
human soul is sufficiently apparent to the reader. If my 
views of an intermediate slate, and of the distinction between 
soul and spirit, have given any occasion for his imputations, 
then I am not so acute as he regards rae. 

2. Mr. C. speaks of my view, under certam conditions, as 
"a device of recent date;" making the le:»st account of my 
early history of k ; and he proceeds to claim that it is not a 
natural form of thought, — "men do not walk into it, but they 
back into it from the repulsive force of the theory of endless 
punishment." (Pp. 150, 151.) 

But, aside from the argument from the Scriptures and the 
writings of the apostolical fathers, I think I have shown that 
my view appears among the early Christians long before Mr. 
C.*s ; and that Ms view, not mine, was the reaction from the 
orthodox view ; *— men " backed into " it. And he will find 
in my book on " The Future Life " a fourfold history of the 
doctrine of the immortality of a class, before the time in which 
the orthodox view was strong enough to get much repulsive 
force. Three forms of the doctrine I regard as counterfeits, of 
the true ; but the four together certainly show it to be not very 
unnatural. 
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** Hete we have It 1 '* exclanma Mr. C, citing my quobtion 
from Jastiii Martyr respeeting a judgment after the resurreo- 
tion. (P. 310.) And he very generously thanks me for hav- 
ing traced this "coiTUption of Christianity" to a heathen 
source. But why does be not thank me for an equivalent 
quotation from the epistle ascribed to Barnabas, fifty years 
earlier ? — " He that chooses the other part shall be destroyed, 
together with hia works. For this cause there will be both a 
resurrection and a fetribntion." (P. 112.) 

And yet my argument has been condhcted almost indepen- 
d^itly of the " corruption '* which Mr. C. supposes. And even 
some Spiritualists, Unitarians, and others who deny a general 
judgment scene, hold that wicked men will die out. 

3. Mr, G. very often and fondly quotes my expression that 
man was made /or immortality, taken not fi-om the canonical 
Scriptures but from an apocryphal book, the context very fully 
stating the idea of conditional immortality which I designed by 
it. (See pp. 63, 64.) If Mr. a had quoted the context half 
as often as the expression, though his argument would not have 
ran so smooth, he might have understood that which he fails to 
comprehend, as meaning ^ nothing at all," and which he 
regards a« a figment of " the philosophies of heathenism.*' 
(P. 159.) 

He seems to me here singularly forgetful of my citations 
from early clnistian writers, who present this view of man*s 
intermediate nature as. a " Hebrew " doctrine, against the opin- 
ion of the Greeks. See Tatian and Nemesius, pp. 116, 119, 
above. This view was first ignored among the Fathers by 
Athenagoras, of whom I have spoken as the firat virtual Uni- 
versalist. Last week I met the following statement by Olshau- 
sen : " Athenagoras, />//b«r«n^ the Greek philosophers, more than 
once professes that souls are immortal in their own nature, 
which is wholly foreign (abhorret) from the opinion of Justin 
and others." (Opuscula, p. 170.) And my pugnacious friend 
Mr. Landis speaks of him as holding not only the immortality 
but the eternity of the soul. This may satisfy both Mr. C. and 
Prof. Hovey. 

The question is. Can one's life to-morrow, or his existence 
a million years hence, depend on his character or conduct 
meanwhile. Mr. C. admits the former. The latter, which he 
denies, is like unto it. A man naturally long-lived, whose con- 
stitution contains three score years and ten, may die next year 
of vice. His '* natural" life depends on God's support and his 
own observance of its laws. Does the immortal life of the soul 
any less depend on Grod's support ? How^then^ does God sup- 
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port its life ? By a contmnoos miracle ? or by lawa anak^oa 
to those of other life ? or by an absolute gi^ of immortadity 
at the outset, — so that it might live on if God should die,, as I 
have heard an orthodox ma^ suppose ? How €rod avoids the 
continuous miracle, or what method he observes, I am not called 
upon to know. But ihat there may be a conditional life of 
seyenty years, and not also a conditional life of seventy million 
or of endless years, is more than Mr. Cobb knowa. .. 

In the sense I intended, every acorn is made^r an oak, ie., 
capable of producing an oak ; yet there are more acorns than 
oaks. And the world is full of such analogies, a divine affia- 
ence producing more germs than are matured ; which though 
they perish are yet not lost, nor God impoverished, not crea- 
ture wronged, and needless and sinful evil is yet ruled for good. 

4. In his second and third chapters, Mr. C. endeavors to 
show a metaphorical sense of the term deat/i> as used in the gar- 
den of Eden. Certainly a very early use of metaphor^ in the in- 
fancy of the race, when no death but that of brutes waa known, 
and the metaphor especially out of place in laying down a law, 
which, as John Locke remarks, requires the plainest terms. 
But to the argument offered, I reply : 1. Allegory and metar 
phor are different things. The former is a species of dramatic 
writing in which one or more attributes or agencies are person- 
ifiecL Hence, even granting the alleged allegory, the events 
predicted may be literal enough.' 2. The expressions which 
indicate to Mr. C.'s mind a certain nattiral period of life, do 
not indicate this to my own mind. The expression, '*^of dust 
thou art,'' etc., denotes simply that man had no absolute exemp- 
tion from death ; not that death was natural and a matter of 
course, for then it would be no penalty. But if Adam might 
penaUy suffer because his earthly nature admitted it, he might 
penally die because he had no absolute immortality ; and this 
might be well told in the words : <^ Dust thou art, and unto dust 
shalt thou return." Adam was not told of such a dissolution, 
that we know, before he sinned. Why is he told of it now ? 
8. Finally, the passage of which Mr. C. has forgotten to give 
"more particular" explanation, viz.. Gen. iii. 27, (p. 165,) may 
be that which explains the sentence, if it needs explaining. 

Again, Adam was long-lived, at the shortest. Old age then 
was not known until near A thousand years. Three. sQore years 
and ten belonged to the days of youth. Do we know that in- 
nocence might not have avoided dissolution and decay alto- 
gether, the earthly body being "clothed upon " and " swallowed 
up ** in the spiritual, in a process natural originally, but now of 
grace and supernatural, as described by Paul in 1, Cor. xv ?- 
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Mr. Cobb <^e» an argument for natural physical mortality 
flx>m the occurrence of death by accident and violence. (P. 156.) 
Granting that a sinless state would not have been without these, 
— though the instances would have been very few, — the ex- 
ceptions would not make void the rule. Violence is unnature, 
whether the nature is regarded as mortal or otherwise. 

5. Mr. C. objects to the proiepds which I allege as explain* 
ing many expressions, and insists very strongly that John iii. 36, 
denotes what is actuidly present. ^ Here is a positive affirma- 
tion, that the believer haUi aionion life, — that it is a coiieomi- 
tant of his &itk" (P. 300.) 

The reader vrill say whether my arguments for a prokpsis are 
' met; for example, the phrase, " Ye are yet in your sins." (1 Cor, 
XV. 17, see above, p. 76.) I will here add a few words from 
Winer, who is among the most moderate in the use of tbe 
figure in question. He speaks of '^ an action still future men- 
tioned as already present, either because it is unalterably 
determined, or is about to take place by some unchanging 
arrangement," as Matt. xxvi. 2 ; John xiv. 3 ; vii. 42 ; Heb. iv. 3 
( " We which have believed do enter into rest " ) ; 1 Cor. iii. 13 ; 
XV. 2 ; Eph. V. 5. " Hence the expression, * the hour cometh,' 
used by Jesus, John iv. -21; xiv. 2 ; and the Jewish designation 
• He that cometh ' (kabba) for the Messiah."- "The expression 
' hath everlasting life ' (John iii. 36) might accordingly be ap- 
propriately applied to one who is not as yet in the enjoyment 
of eternal life, but who, in the certain hope of attaining it, is 
already as it were in possession of it. In what immediately 
follows, the apostle very accurately distinguishes the future from 
the present." (Grammar of N. T. Diction, pp. 280, 281, Phil. 
£d. The work is standard.) 

The metaphorical sense of zoe aionios is emphatically for- 
bidden by some expressions of Christ Think of a person 
entering into spiritual life "halt, or maimed"! The image 
itself is incongruous ; whereas the imperfection supposed by 
Christ, though impossible in fact, is conceivable in thought. 

In Bom. vi. 23, Mr. C. insists on the fact that the soldier's 
wages (opsomon) consisted partly in provisions, or in his /arc; 
whence he argues that death is the daily fare of the sinner. 
(P. 178.) But the real contrast is between " wages" as pay^ 
vi€7it, or stipulated due, and " free-gifl " (charisma) as graiuityy 
or donative, which was occasionally granted by the general. 

6. Near the close of his second chapter, my friend, just after 
sajing that my " cause is a doomed one," catches at a word 
quite noticeably. I had compared sin to a " fatal " disease. 
(P. 77.) Mr. C. thereupon says I challenge the proof ^Hhat sin 
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ia.nol to ifrntraUe diseiira td the Mm!, wliich shall terminate its 
being beyond recovery," though I had the proof in my momh 
and on my pen. (Pp. 179, 180.) Thank God, I had. He who 
can raii^e the dead can heal mortal disease, whether of body or 
8oal. Yet " who can forgive sins but God only ? " 

And here a word will answer what Mr. C. says of the term 
to desiro^ (apollumi) often meaning to lose. Certainly k does. 
And suppose the lost sheep or the lost piece of money were not 
found ; were they not the same as out of the world ? Or, if the 
^ son tiat was lost" were never returned ; was he not practically 
dead and gone ? Or, if one " lose hits life " and never find it ; 
is it not annihilated ?« Does a rescue from the doom change tbe 
meaning of the word ? 

7. My friend regards my comparison of the scriptural treat- 
ment of God's assumed existence and man's supposed immortality 
as ill-founded. He thinks that like stature and complexion 
these are not comparable terms, and that I should have taken 
immortality in each subject for comparison. He convicts me of 
a** slight confusion," and proposes to clear the case by com- 
paring the Scripture recognition of the being or immortality of 
each subject (Pp. 193^ 194.) 

But there was no confusion in my comparison, which was of 
the »criptur<d treatmeni of two doctrines, both alleged to be taken 
for granted in the Scriptures. Now the matter of such doctrines 
might be as different as stature and color ; yet when tliey are 
put on the same footing as primary truths, said to be assumed 
in the Bible as too plain for express assertion, they come at 
once into comparison as respects the scriptural treatment of 
them. This was just the comparison I made, and every man 
of reading knows how much occasion there was for it. I clial- 
lenged the discovery of any mention in the Scriptures, not of 
the technical immortality of the soul (which was Prof. Barrows' 
mistake), but of any immortality of mankind, in proper, natural, 
and general terms. The reader will say whether the passage 
has been found. 

Mr. C. says that the immortality of God " is onjy asserted 
incidentally in a single case" (1 Tim. vi. 16); and .he names 
another ^incidental expression" of it. (Pp. 194> 195.) The 
i*eader will recollect that my comparison included all mention 
in proper terms, however incidental, of the ideas in question. 
If I accept this new member of comparison offered, Gfod's im- 
mortality or eternity, I find it explicitly mentioned eighteen or 
twenty timcvS, besides thirty instances in which God is called 
«the living God;" the phrase, "As I live," and the like, sixty 
titiie»; and scenes of instances in whieh God*s gk>ry or the like 
IS called eternal. 
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To injr flfiitette&t that Goi*s existence and man's supposed 
immcrtslitf are of equal impoi-tance to man, Mr. C. objects 
that ^ these two troths as subjects of revelation to man, especially 
in the infancy of the race, bear no comparison." For some 
knowkdge of God as a moral governor is more essential to 
rpan's present condition as an accountable subject. (Pp. 215-217.) 
This may be in some sense true ; though some atheists have 
been very moral men. JjJtiU, aside from our knowledge of the 
fiopposed truths, they are in fiict equally important, and must 
in *' their times and seasons " be equally revealed. Accordingly, 
Mr. C. speaks of " the crowning subject of this revelation, im^ 
mortal life and good as the hereafter inheritance of man." Yet 
I snbmit that for this last clause he can find no proper equiva- 
lent in the New Testament, though specially designed to " show 
the path of life " and bring life and immortality to light. 

To the ^wirahile dictuF which Mr. C. prusently adds (p. 218), 
the expression in Rom. ii. 7, may answer. One who loves virtue 
can certainly cherish it with all joy if it leads to immortality. 
29ol>le minds have thought immortality too high a bribe. I trust 
ii is not a prevalent feeling among Universalistd that they can 
not do any thing or be any thing unless they are absolutely im- 
mortal. Such a feeling must certainly produce serious evils in 
practical theology. 

For speaking as if I connected " opinion " with conduct as a 
test 6i salvation (p. 218), I have given Mr. C. no occasion 
whatever. 

8. Mr. C. guesses that Matt. xxiv. 13, and Acts xvL 30, are 
among my hundred examples in which the terms to save and 
salvation apply to a final destiny. (P. 350.) He reckons at a 
venture, since the verb, which he hits upon, occurs over a hun- 
dred times ;. and the noun, almost uniformly denoting eternal 
life, about fifty times. I am quite indifferent to those he has 
guessed ; the latter, certainly, was not in my mind. But when 
Paul answered the jailer, '* Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ 
and thou shalt be saved," he surely preached the good news, 
and very likely said something about the resurrection, as he 
was wont to do. I may still say the term salvation generally 
covered the whole effect of Christ's work, 'whether Jewish or 
gentile hearer apprehended more or less of the unsearchable 
nches of its import. Whether it is commonly applied to a class 
the reader will say. 

9. To the lai^e number of passages which I offered as sug- 
gesting the " general tone " of the Scriptures, I did not expect 
Mr* C. to reply in detail. It proves nothing against his case 
that he haa nol done so# But I did expect be would offisr some* 
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tbing ofthe kind on his ude. For there is eertaioly some general 
leoor of Scripture ; and if I have failed to discover it, Mr. C. 
has also failed to present it And if it is on his side, it is re- 
markable tliat the two eai^liest explicit Universalists did not 
appear until about a.d. 200, and the most explicit o£ these 
was such an interpreter as Origen. 

Upon the positive proof texts adduced by Mr. C, I can not 
remark at length. Of Matt, xyiii. 11 (^to seek and save that 
which is lost") I have spoken already, and may here add as 
parallel passages, Luke xviii. 10-16; 2 Cor. iv. 3 ; ii. 15, 16. 
AYith PhiL ii. 9-11, should be comparad Bom. xiv. 10-12, and 
1 Cor. XV. 25-28, and the remarks of Dr. Noyes, cited by me, 
(p. 106.) With 1 Cor. xi. 3 ("The head of every man is 
Christ") compare John xv. 2 : " Every branch in me that bear- 
eth not fruit, " etc., and ver. 6. All the passages cited by Mr. 
C. have, I tiiink, a legitimate sense and glorious import, as sig- 
nifying a final unbroken reign of Christ, in the eternal life of 
-vll who take up any cross for love to him. 

My friend tells his readers that "St. Paul says,**'.^ man 
liveth unto himself.'" (Corrected without notice on p. 246.) 
He quotes inaccurately. Paul's words are, " For none (atideU) 
of us liveth. uato himself, and none (oitcleis) dieth unto himself" 
(Rom. xiv. 7.) See context and compare 1 Pet. iv. 1, 2: 
"He that hath suffered in the flesh hath ceased from sin; 
that he should no longer live the rest of his time in the flesh 
to the lusts of men, but to the will of God." 

10. Mr. C. has put several points of his argument into |he 
. following supposed reply to one inquiring for a sister in the 
future life : " Where is she ? " " Dead," answers the Master ; 
" she was a very good girl, but she did not afford me quite help 
enough to save her. I desired and intended it, but my mission 
was to a great extent a failure. Death will hold her for ever." 
(P. 224.) 

The exegetical argument here designed is that on my theory 
death will never be destroyed, but is eternal in the case of 
those who fail of eternal life. Tliis is true only in a negative 
sense. But the sense I offered — " there is no more death when 
all who live are immortal " — is certainly admissible in itself. 
In Rev. xxi. 4, the term death is plainly used in the sense of 
dying. And cli. xx. 15, speaks of those who " were not found 
written in the book of life ; " and that t5o " from the foundation 
of the world." (xvii. 18.) Mr. C. offers a column against my 
definition ; the reader will judge of my exegesis. 

The Expression, " My mission was to a great extent a fail- 
ure" brings up the passage in Bev. vil. 9-17, which reads so 
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like » dramatic pictnre of the final consummation, with its 
^Amen: Blessing, and gloiy, and wisdom, and power, unto 
God." Yet I do not think that Mr. C. would offer it as de- 
scribing the salvation of all mankind. We are also reminded 
of that strong expression in Gen. vi. 6 : ^^ It repented the 
'hord that he had made man on the earth, and it grieved him 
at his heart." Have not millions of things been done which 
God sincerely forbade and deplores ? or will Mr. C. say that 
*' whatever is, is right " ? As to " failure," every wickedness 
implies that in some sense ; certainly a failure to "afford the 
help" which Gk)d requires for salvation. And faihire as a 
finality and on the part of God doubtless follows from the or- 
.thodox scheme, of an eternal evil. But it can be no finality in 
a nniverse of holy and blessed beings, which we believe in. 
The question is, Who shall constitute that ?. 

My friend's appeal to my fraternal affection strikes me as 
quite in the Universalist vein ; but it is not well put. I have 
never said that " very good girls " will be annihilated. But if 
my sister were a Lady Macbeth, a murderess, or a procuress, 
— and there have been such sisters, — even more than if she 
were a harlot, I might fear that the " image of God " scarcely 
remained in her, and tiiat she was not of the " children of 
God," or of the " peculiar people." I should grieve her loss, 
most certainly. But it would be arrogance to say that in the 
resources of n higher life, a human grief should not be out- 
- grown ; or to say that a frail or worse than frail life is utterly 
lost, to God and the universe, though itself should fully end. 

11. Mr. C. is "appalled " at my style of hope respecting the 
resurrection of the just and the unjust. (P. 261.) He is easily 
horrified ; and as he gives me credit for a genial face I am a 
little tempted to smile at further expense of his horror. For 
instance, I am very glad that a horse dies harder than* a hare ; 
and even that a man* dies harder than a brute. It's terrible 
to thmk of; and yet it means simply this, — that where there 
can be more pain, there is more life. Geologists tell of strata 
miles in depth of fossil remains; yes, whole cubic leagues of 
recorded death. I am wicked enough to rejoice in it all * — for 
the same reason that geologists call these, ^' monuments of the 
felicity of ages." And if my friend will read again he will see 
that fay horrible " hope " is precisely in keeping with what I 
said of the economy of Pain, which he has himself indorsed. 
Will he tell us how many degrees of pain in death should be 
followed by immortal life ? 

12. " How disgustingly mean," exclaims Mr. C, '*does my 
opponent make the Corinthian Christians appear ! " (P. 251.) 
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This miglit mMO flaoMtUbg if (be writar^ cfttcbSo^ «l mf vttd 
^.partitive," bad not represeated me as boldin^ the aalvilioa 
of a ^ party." I bardly need reply tSiat if I liav^e pictured the 
Corinthians as cariag only for some ^half-dozen*' of dieir 
friends and not for ail God's people, or eyen as ^ loving the 
brethren " all the world over and not caring for every vicieiis, 
setting, and persecuting lieatheny I plead gailty and aak for- 
giveness, I submit the case to the reader. 

Has my " eagle eye " found any thing in I Cor. xv., vhich 
in not thei-e? The.^Mruism " my friend charges me with (p. 
2«>2) come:} of his ignoring the very faets I state. I>t us give 
Paul's argument omitting the article as he did: ^If there is 
no resurrection of dead ones, i.eM if there is no resurrection at 
all, tlien they that arc fallen asleep in Christ are perished." 
Is that a tmism ? It is pi^cisely the formula implied in every 
syllo>gi:»m, about which I know, indeed, logieians are now dis- 
puting. It will be soon enough for me to confess when they 
agree to condemn. 

lias Mr. C. told us how those deceased would have ^ per- 
ished " in the case Buppased ? 

13. Besides argument to show that Matt. x. 28 does describe 
anniiiilatioo, I supposed " for argument's sake " that it should 
contain no allusion to a puuisliment afler death, challenging 
the proof that it would not still describe anniliilatic»i. (P. 83.) 
Mr. C. eays, No ; for there is certainly to be a resurrection of 
all, just and unjust. (P. 267.) Indeed ! but that is no explanation 
of the passage in quention, and I should continue the ^ argument's 
sake " by asking how the two passages would be reconciled. 
Mr. C. may dissent from those Universalists who say Matt 
X. 28 describes an uni*eal punishment, but he must expect to 
make it very plain, how Grod can destroy '* both soul {pguehe) and 
body" in some gehenna in which man can not destroy— and 
yet not annihilate. The reader will say whether the argument 
refeiTcd to does this. 

Mr. C. does not fear majorities ; so I add to the names of 
Balfour and Ballon that of Mr. Forbes, who suppoting the pun* 
ishment desciibed in Matt. x. 28 were inflicted, says '^ it proves 
annihilation if it proves any thing." (Universalist Assistant^ 
p. 221.) And of T. B. Thayer ; " If it teaches what is certain 
and not what is possible only, it necessitates the doctrine of 
annihilation." (History of the Doctrine of Enclless Punishment, 
pp. 135, 136.) 

14. For exposition of John v. 29, Mr. C refers to his reply 
to Dr. Adams. The metaphorical sense of the whole passage 
(vs. 21-29) was once defended by several (jeimaa exegetes. 
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'BfOt ei&ce Lttcke, ^ an iotennediate interpretation has prevailed, 
-¥8. 21, 22, being taken in a twofold sense ; vs. 24-27, in a met- 
aphorical sense ; and vs. 28, 29, in a literal sense. Thus Liicke, 
Tholack, andJOlshaosSn. '* The literal sense of the whole pas- 
isage is defended by Storr^ Moms, Tittmann, Schott, Kuinoel, 
£lee, and Meyer. Paulus, who takes the S^st of these three 
"▼iews in the main, says the expression '< all those in the graves " 
^^ is pertinent only with the view to distinguish these dead ones 
irom those called spiritually dead in vs. 24, 25. " Olshausen 
paraphrases thus : '' The less shall be outdone by the greater. 
Yea, even the general resurrection of the dead is the work of 
the Son of Grod ! That the discourse is here of a physical 
-resurrection appears from the expressions ' in the graves, and 
* they shall go forth ;' and fi-om the remark that the evil as well 
as the good shall rise. " De Wette takes vs. 28, 29, literally. 
Crusius, remarking that '^4n the graves ' can not be allegorized 
a spiritual way," refers to the Gnostics of Tertullian's day, as 
explaining^ it of "the natural man." Several of the above 
writers are Bestorationists. 

.Mr. C. insists upon* the fact that John v. 28, 29, and Dan. 
zii. 2, are generally regarded as parallel. Be it so ; but Dan. 
xii. 2, is referred to the final resurrection, I think by more 
writers than Job xix. 25, 26, which is one of Mr. C.'s proofs 
of man's immortality. Even Albert Barnes very reluctantly 
refers this passage to Job's subsequent vindication (ch. xlii. 6-8). 

In support . of his view of John v. 29, Mr. C. thinks that 
Lfuke xiv. 14 — " thou shalt be recompensed at the resurrection 
of the just "—-does not refer to the immortal resuiTe6tion. This 
view tends, he thinks, to " belittle the great Teacher, and to 
degrade his religion by making its highest motives to be rattles 
and rock-horses." He refers the passage to the blessed remem- 
brance of the commended hospitality, at the ^rising of the poor 
and oppressed into power ; " or, perhaps, to " an approaching 
revolution, when there should be a special and extensive rising 
up of those who practised the ciiarities of his religion. " The 
caricature and the comment may suit Mr. C.'s views of John 
v. 29, and please those already persuaded — and convince whom 
they will. Restorationist commentators almost unanimously 
imderstand Luke xiv. 14, of a literal resurrection. Mr. Paige 
makes the only exception so far as I know. 

15. " Witli an earnestness worthy of a better cause " Mr. C. 
tells his readers I have "descried a difference between the 
prepositions yrom and o/"" — ^with reference to the resurrection. 
(P. 247.) This concerns the sense of exanastasis in Phil. iii. 
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11, and other argninent for a twofold resnrreetioa. I am free 
to saj that the more critical editions of the New Testament 
omit the preposition ^om (ek) after the word in question, while 
the received text contains it. Chryso^m and Theq>h7lact, 
who should know Greek, took the word in the sense I gave. 
Modem critics S> not find the same distinction between exati- 
oHoiit and, ancuttuis, though some think the former emphatic, 
denoting the blessed resuiTection ; and most critics ^nd the 
sense I claim in the passage, though not in the word. Thus 
Meyer (a Bestoratiouist, I think) : ^ What resurrection Paul 
means can not be doubtful to the reader ; viz., the Jirst, in which 
* they that are Christ's ' (1 Cor. xv, 23) shall rise. CcHnpare 
1 Thes. iv. 16." And De Wette, the "impartial and sharp- 
sighted" Restorationist, remarks on the passage: ^ITiephysiccd 
resurrection is marcUly conditumedy at least as a resurrection for 
the kingdom of God. " 

16. Mr. C. thinks I commit a "sorer < asthmatic exegesis'" 
than that which I imputed to Mr. Paige, in failing to qualify 
Heb. vi. 4-6, by the previous context. (P. 290). I confess my- 
self too dull for conviction. Nor am I enlightened by Mr. C. 
saying that " the rudiments of the doctrine of Christ, or a laying 
again of the foundation of repentance " would be unavailing for 
" renewing again unto repentance." For " rudiments " and " the 
foundation " strike my mind as being the Jirst principles and 
fundamentals of the Christian faith. Does Mr. C. mean that 
when these are denied, the secondary principles and super- 
structure, which complete and " perfect " the Christian scheme, 
may still accomplish the " impossible " or difficult work ? Will 
the strong meat, which only those of full age can digest, renew 
unto life in the third aion those who loathed and rejected pure 
milk in the second aionf My friend certainly does not intend 
to invert the natural order of building, or to ascribe to the more 
recondite principles of Christian truth a power which has been 
exhausted by apostasy from its first and obvious principles. 
Yet' this is what he seems to do ; and his mistake is probably 
the freqijtent one of taking the expressions " leaving the prin- 
ciples " and " going on to perfection," as referring to the chris- 
tian life, and not to the division and discussion of the subject 
His mistake may be corrected by consulting any good com- 
mentary. 

17. My friend says "it is commendably respectful towards 
the apostle for my opponent to * ^rant this judgment (Heb. x. 
26, 27) to signify the destruction of Jerusalem.' " (P. 292, note.) 
A doubtful style of compliment, this, which I fear I do not de- 
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serve. I have granted so many things ^ for argument* a sake '• 
that Mr. C should have suspected me even here ; especiallj as 
I used the participle, " granting." 

Much might be said here. Mr. C. thinks ver. 25 confirms 
all that I was ^ granting.'' Let him compare that verse with 
all the parallel passages, and ask whether Paul expected a 
future resurrection as the beginning of an eternal state ; and 
if so, when ? That discussion would make another book, as it 
has made many already. I can only suggest^hat what I may 
call the Unitarian view will only change the outward form and 
complexion of Christian Eschatology, leaving the vital force 
and substance of the disputed passages intact Hence many 
interpreters who think Paul was mistaken in his hope of a future 
resurrection and a personal appearing of Christ, still regard 
these expressions as describing the introducticm of a final state. 
For this reason, "granting" as I did, I^asked what "sacrifice 
for sins " after the judgment named. The whole tone of Paul's 
Ai^ument implies that if there is no other sacrifice than the 
despised blood of Christ, tliere, is no hope. The reader will say 
whether Mr. C.'s explanation saves the apostate. 

18. Mr. C. is surprised that I reiterate the phrase " there is 
a sin .unto death " (1 John v. 16) as I do, when I have myself 
" brought forward the fact, without dissent, that it is the gen- 
eral opinion of commentators that the language refers to a sin 
incurring the death penalty by the law of the land." (P. 321.) 
I have both forgotten doing any such thing, and I greatly mis- 
took the facts if I did. Of the six orthodox concessions quoted 
by Mr. Paige on the passage, jive refer it to cases of divine 
visitations of sickness upon professed believers. One explains 
it from the Mosaic code. To the fvvQ names I could add others. 
Mr. C.'s explanation was proposed by RosenmuUer as a " con- 
jecture," and was adopted by Morus, Chr. Schmidt, and I care 
not by what few others. There is a strong Universalist objec- 
tion against it. If the gospel was designed to abolish capital 
punishment, — of which, by the bye, I am no advocate, — why 
did John " not say that we shall pray " for the life of capital 
offenders? Again, the reference to temporal death hardly 
agrees with the context, which speaks of " eternal life," being 
"born of God," and the like. Finally, the orthodox sense — . 
" spiritual death " — is adopted by Wetstein, Meyer, De Wette, 
Liicke, and Neander ; whom I name because none of them are 
specially orthodox, and two of them (De Wette and Lucke) 
lake pains to regard the "sin unto death" as hypothetical only, 
never actually occurring. 

19. Mr. C. wonders why I "continue to reiterate the quota- 

37 
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tiofi of Bom. ii. 7,** and refers me to his dfscassioxi wHIi Dtt 
Adam9, where he thinks *^ he clearly shows that the term ren 
dered * immortality' (eqfhthctrsiay denotes inoMraptness of moral 
principle." The reader will see that I have not ignored this 
interpretation (p. 69), and I thank Mr. C. for asking more par- 
ticolar notice of it. I find he cites the authority of Parkhorst, 
and the same word as occurring in Eph. yi. 24, and Titus ii. 7. 
My friend, 8l|^ mast mend his Greek. The word r^miered 
^inoorruptness'' in Titus is not aphiharna hut adiaphtharict. It 
doubtless means what Mr. C. says, though the secondary sense of 
the adjectiye, adiapktharosj is impenshoNe. Apkihartioj ren- 
dered " sincerity/' ako occurs in tlie received text of Tit. iL 7, 
but the word is omitted by later editors, as an interpolation. It 
sever means moral incorruptness, according to Passow, Sdileus- 
ner, Bretschneider, Wahl, and Robinson. Even in Eph. ri. 24, 
the four last-named lexicographers, all on the New Testianent, 
give the sense of undccayingness, constancy, perpetuity.* Love 
in aphthartia is undying love. Likewise some of the commen- 
tators. And of all the commentators I have found on Bom. ii. 7, 
i— two or three dozen, — not one supports Mr. C, except Mr- 
Paige, whose note may convince whom it will. They all sustain 
the common rendering, though several avoid my eonchtsiOD by 
supposing the whole phrase means, by hendyadis, ^ a glorious 
and honorable immortality." One of them alludes to another, 
Chr. Schmidt, who interprets with Mr. C. " incorrectly.** 
. But perhaps Mr. C. does not rely upon commentators. Nei- 
ther do I. And I add my own reasons for ^nploying the pas- 
sage as I do. " Glory, honor, and moral purity," would be an 
anti-climax, unworthy of Paul. The former terms certainly 
refer to the final destination of the believer, and ij^htkarsia 
naturally denotes the unwasting permanence of the possession. 
See 1 Pet i. 4, 5, 23. Again, the term is used not only in 1 Cor. 
XX. 42, 50, 53, 54, (compare the adjective in Rom. i. 23; 1 Cor. 
Iv. 25 ; 1 Tim. i. 17,) but in 2 Tim. i. 10 ; where if it does not 
mean ^ immortality," then immortality has not been brought to 
light And its ever-recun-ing use among the early Christians 
was in this sense. The authorities, plenty of them Univer- ■ 
salist, and the reasons, make this important passage a strong 
citadel ; and if Mr. C. wants it he must ^ come and take it" 
But let us grant, " for argument's sake," that the passage 

* I had consalted the second edition of Dr. Robinson's Lexicon, in 
which he renders the term as occnrring in Eph* vi. 24, " perpetuity." I 
find that in his later edition he has rendered as cited by Mr. C. m his 
JSeview. *' 
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ine«ne what Mr. C. oladfns. Then the promise ^to those who 
patiently continue in well-doing " makes the conditions of ^■saxm" 
ian life" quite as hard as I have made the conditions of "eternal 
. life." Why, then, should my view be caricatured, as offering 
salvation to those who " prove themselves sufficiently expert 
and mighty " to " free themselves from the toils of the serpent's 
folds"? (P. 220.) 

20. Mr. C. criticises my use of the Apocalypse, and of the 
l^farase *< second death." (Pp. 27B, 274.) I have endeavored 
to use the hook according to the milder rule, and " not for proof 
of a new doctrine." For the sense of the phruse I cited sev- 
eral Jewish books, one of which, the Jerusalem Targum,'fram 
which I quote a single expression, was written, likely, in the 
seventh century, and as much later as my friend pleases. Of 
the others he says nothings but probably relies for their late 
date on the authorities collected by Mr. Balfour, and referred 
to in the discussion with Dr. Adams. I quoted mostly the 
" Targum " of Jonathan. He is generally regarded as of the 
school of Hillel, living a short time before Christ. "The 
grounds assigned by Eichliom and others," says Dr. Davidson, 
** in fevor of a more recent date, are unsatisfactory." (Art. in 
Kitto's CydopaBdia.) The early date is supported by Walton 
rPolyglott, Prolegomena, c. 12, § 9), De Wette (Introd. to 
O. T.) and Gesenius, author of the standard Hebrew Lexicon 
(Jesaia, Einl. § 11). The Targum of Onkelos dates still ear- 
lier, and he supports the paitiphrase of Deut. xxxiii. 6, which 
I cited, thus: "Let Reuben live in eternal life (chaje *oldm)y 
and not die the second death." Buxtoif defines chctfe Warn as 
the life of the world to come {*olam habba). Will Mr. C. tell 
us when that aton was expected to end ? 

So it appears, to>adapt my friend's metaphor, that the stream 
of Jewish thought was roiled with this wolfish doctrine about 
a hundred years before John wrote, and he drank of it thus. 
Besides, it behoved Mr. C, if he thought I had hit upon a late 
and corrupted sense of the phrase, to seek whether and how 
the Jews used it before. Could they have borrowed it from 
John's book of woes upon their city ? Finally, Is there no ref- 
erence in all the Apocalypse to the final state ? 

Speaking of at&n — Mr. C. thinks that Tholack wonld be 
found ignorant of the Universalist exegesis of Matt. xxv. I sus- 
pect he would ignore the Universalist exegesis of zoe aidnias, 

21. To Mr. C.'s remarks on the question, "Are there rad- 
ically bad men ? " I need not reply particularly. He urges 
posnbiUtiet of reform which I have not denied. The rest of 
the question lies in other parts of the argumeat Upoa the two 
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instaaoes he addaoes to shovf tkprobabiUty^ — TlberiBS asd&e 
two pirates, — I should say that I certainly would not b&?e 
seleeted the hitter for my purpose. I do not know against 
what light or advantage the pirates had sinned, or bj what 
class of temptations they were entered upon their career. The 
reader of my argument will see that it allows just such cases, 
— the light of truth and love breaking in for the first time, 
apparently, upon hearts calloused by evil associationa and habits. 
The remorse of Tiberius is less easily interpretied. Did his 
reflections incline him to amendment ? Or did he resist bis 
conTictions when he might have yielded to them ? Was his 
anguish a process of life, or of death ? This question is oto 
raised when Providence has left us no answer. Do the Scrip- 
tures remove all fear that the sin may be strictly unto death? 
22. To my argument on Free Will Mr. C. has replied at 
some length. I think he might have said less if he had noticed 
two or three wo^s in a sentence he quotes. I admitted " that 
the freedom of the human will, as uncontrolled by any n^cef- 
fUating power of motives, makes the actions of men no more 
traceable by any philosophy of axuse and effect^ (Pp. 37, 38.) 
This is just what Dr. Badiou has said in the last number of the 
UniverMlist Quarterly: "It is we ourselves who give to every 
motive all the efficient power it has. This is a point worthy 
of our notice ; tor it seems to be commonly taken for granted 
that motives have of themselves a fixed and rateable power, of 
which we are the passive subjects instead of being the pi*oduc- 
ing agents. Hence the notion of ' strongest motives and weak- 
est motives,' as of strongest and weakest forces ^x)ming in upon 
as from without." (Oct. 1859, p. 340.) This last view I tbini 
is that which Mr. C. opposes to my own, and represents as the 
- scriptural view ; and he quotes several passages showing Gods 
purposes in the ruUng and blessing of his creatures. He mig^^ 
quote such passages by the hundred ; but does it follow that 
motives are efficient causes ? or that God does by moral means 
or otherwise strictly compel or " necessitate " any created will? 
Certainly Mr. C. has mistaken the popular language of the 
Bible for scientific language ; he has taken the general resuU 
of God's dealing as implying his absolute efficiency. But I 
might bring an equal array of passages on another side, in 
which God entreats, expostulates, and deplores — as i&man 
were quite as free, wayward, and exposed to ruin, as I view 
him to be. I do not think the two classes of passages, or the 
truths of God's sovereignty and man's strictest freedom, at all 
•clash. But I think Mr. C. has neither reconciled them, nor 
saved them both. 
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Mr. C/s italicized definition of free agency (p. ^^) seems to 
me obscure, if it is not a truism. 

23. Mr. C. says : " Yielding to the same everlasting clamor 
of this theoretic necessity for removing the moral obstructions 
to Lis favorite theory, my friend adventures the expedient of 
taming the point of the Savior's dying prayer." (P. 378.) Here 
is a heavy charge, preferred in no gentle tone, by one who is to 
show that the point of his argument is not turned. Mr. 0. wOl 
not say that I derogate from the strength of Christ's forgiving 
love ; for he knows that my view of human guilt is severer 
than his. This is the real point between us. I have averred 
a feature and aggravation of sin which my opponent denies. I 
accuse the guilt of man at a point at which he excuses or pal* 
liates it. He reduces the degree of the guilt, and with it the 
merit of its forgiveness, to meet his view of the extent of the 
pardon in question. Thus he extenuates a certain crime, as I 
think he is not warranted in doing, and then accuses me of 
detracting from Christ's forgiving virtue. For that crime I 
took pains to say that " Christ felt no resentment or revenge." 
I did not represent Jesus as unforgiving, even toward those 
whO) confessing his miraculous beneficence, derided thus his 
present sufferings : " He saved others, himself he can not save." 
But when the divine prayer is offered to show that theirs was 
a sin of ignorance, if not to sustain " a favorite theory," I may 
properly ask ** a strict interpretation of the passage." Let us 
examine : — 

(1.) Mr. C. thinks the djring supplication could not be 
specisdiy in behalf of the Roman soldiers, for they were quite 
*' innocent of cruel designs." " Some of them," he says, '* all 
of them for aught we know, may have been exercised by 
friendly feeling towards him personally, regretting the part 
they were compelled to act in this sad drama." But they cer- 
tainly were not compelled to ^^ mock him, coming to him and 
offering to him vinegar, and saying, If thou be the King of the 
Jews, save thyself." (Luke xxiii. 3l6, 37. Comp. Matt, xxvii. 
27-^4.) 

(2.) Mr. C. cites as a similar passage the dying prayer of 
the martyr Stephen : " Lord, lay not this sin to their charge." 
But there are two points of difference. Stephen does not call 
the sin of his murderers one of ignorance. And then, while this 
disciple was not " above bis Master," yet just because he was 
not the Messiah his prayer had less prophetic import. Even 
Christ's prayer on the cross should be remembered in connec- 
tion with his unanswered prayer in the garden. Yet if it be 
37* 
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daimed tm conteknog an Mft or prestige of pai^on, we maysBk, 
who was forgiven ? 

(3.) We are told thai the Jews did not know Jesas, ^ as the 
Messiah; for then, as Si* Paul says, Mhej woald not have 
crucified the Lord of life and glory.' Accordingly the saying, 
* for they know not what they do,' applied literally and truly 
to the Jewish instigators of his <a*ueifixiQn.'' Mr. C« here 
•peaks too positively. Paul says this of ^ the princes of this 
world.** (1 Cor. ii. ^&) If these were hiunan potenlatea and 
leaders, the ezpresskn certainLy includes the R<xnaa power, 
that slaughter^ the iBBoeents to cra^ one bora King of the 
Jews, and at lei^h put him to a tnutor's death ; and some 
think that power spe(aally intended. But a few mod^n writ- 
ers and many of the ancient, including Origen, have referred 
it to superhuman agendes, Satan and ^* the power (or host) of 
the air." See £ph. ii. 2 ; vi. 12 ; John xii. 31 ; xiv. 30 ; xv. 11. 
It favors this view that the ** wisdom " of which Paul speaks 
(1 Cor. iu 8 ; i. 82) was gentile rather than Jewish ; thie wis- 
dom was largely ascribed to ^he heathen oracles, inspired, it 
was thon^it, by daemons — the *^ Spiritualism " of the day. In 
this view, the ^' coming to naught " of these agendes found a 
partial fufilment in die '^Defect of the Oracles" of which 
Plutarch wrote and Milton sung. Be all this as it may, the 
notion of diabolic agency in the death of €brist was perfectly 
fiuniliar to the min^ of the early Christians. And if Mr. C. 
shall infer that (supposing him a personal being) Satan's guilt 
was of ignorance and pardonable, I reply ;. the whole view was 
that the Adversary simply iR[>und himself over-matched; he 
would have respected the divine power of Christ — not his 
character nor his cause ; 

" Willing to wound, but yet afraid to strike."^ 

Hence, if Mr. C. insist on the expression, ^ For if they had 
known," etc, his inference will not follow. The movers of 
Christ's death might have desisted from crucif3ring an indubi- 
table Son of God from mere awe of his power, with no love 
for his meekness and his truth. Herein is the great trial of 
man ; this is the difference of faith from overwhelming sight, — 
to yield to a mortii force. The life of Jesus was such a force, 
and omnipotence could not add to it in its proper kind. Paul 
was not converted by the lightning, nor by the mii*acle, but by 
the mild suggestion that he was a persecutor. 

(4.) Again, as already suggested, the prayer on the cross 
might express- a feeling rather than contain a prophecy, and 
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Riiglit be,' like that in the garden, unanstTerecL There is no 
inconsistency in this view ; for the same Jesus had spoken of a 
denial of diose who denied him, apparently final, — ^^ before the 
Father which is in heaven." (Matt. x. 32 ; comp. Luke xii. 8.) 

24. Citing the expression that God is "the Father of spir- 
its," I alluded to the distinction between soul and spirit. I 
will leave all the remarks suggested thereby (pp. 383-385) 
to those more familiar with this distinction and the large his- 
tory of opinions in connection with it than my friend seems to 
be. 

25. Mr. C. thinks I do not fairly represent Mr. Ballou in 
saying tliat he overlooks an important point, in his " Divine 
Character Vindicated," p. 122. (See above, p. 393.) I would 
not do him injustice ; and I find on recurring to his work that 
on p. 128 he recognizes the. question I raise and promises to 
treat it ; yet plainly assuming that it can not affect the princi- 
ple he Jays down. And in his proposed discussion of it (pp. 
185-195) it seems to me involved and lost in the treatment 
of the orthodox view. 

26. The reader will say whether I have given any occa- 
sion for the representation that I regard eternal life as strictly 
the merited reward of virtue ; or that I " take justice to be 
merciless revenge ;" or that I deem " a God all mercy as a 
God unjust." (P. 364 ; compare pp. 136, 137.) 

Mr. C.'s culminating text in his argument on forgiveness, 
^' Thou wast a God that forgavest them, tliough thou tookest 
vengeance of their iaventions " (Ps. xcix. 8, see p. 367), con- 
tains a doctrine familiar to the Jews, of temporary and ultimate 
penalty, either of which might be remitted without the other. 
Tliat this was a view recognized by Christ in Mark iii. 29, 1 
think I have shown elsewhere. (Debt and Grace, pp. 195- 
197). 

27. Comparing my view with that which the French Infi- 
dels labelled the death of all men, ^ etemaLsleep," Mr. C. calls 
the latter ^ the better theory of the two." (P. 382.) This ex- 
pression loses none of its significance by being put in a paren- 
thesis. "• Better no eternal life for man than that any child of 
Adam should fall short of iL" Or, as I should state it, '' if bad 
men will die, good men might as well prefer to die too." 

Mr. C, and Universalists generally, are ever appealing to 
certain sympathies, and are apt to select their cases accordingly. 
I will select a case or two. 

A child of profligacy and vice dies as soon as it is born. Is 
there any unkindness to man, or dishonor to God, if it does 
not become a seraph? But at what point above the unblest 
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wedlock which garc it a sheer birth, does parental aflfectibo 
asenme the sacred character that warrants the child's immortal- 
itj ? Again : Mr. C. has said (Replj to Dr. Adams, p. 214) he 
woatd thank God for the arrest of a cannibal in pursuit of his 
child. Yery well ; but he virtually tells us now that he ^vould 
vote for a general annihilation if the same cannibal should not 
finally inherit the eternal weight of glory. Perhaps he would. 
We may be convinced of such devoted philanthropy, when he 
adds to his picture of distress over darling infants, death-bed 
scenes of dear sons, and fraternal anxiety respecting ^ a very 
• good girl," another scene of anguish over the last moments 
of this cannibal. 

But even such a case does not represent my views or my 
argument. The cannibal does not belong to either sort of bad 
men of which I offered specimens. My chief difficulty with 
him is the same as with die. supposed offspring of vice ; his 
properly human nature is yet unborn, and therefore I can not 
say what will become — or come — of it To count the unhatched 
is not wise. But suppose, instead of a Fijian, that a Colo- 
nel Ghartres, or a Count Cenci, bad come to the death in the 
attempt to ravish or seduce one's daughter — should we then 
have a general annihilation proposed, in case the culprit should 
finally die out ? 

28. « Ah, but you love happiness." (P. 415.) To this odd 
version of my impeachment Mr. C. replies, " Jesns loves hap- 
piness. ''For the joy that was set before him be endured the 
cross,' " etc. But he ought to prove his sense of this passage, 
lest he italicize on my side. The Greek anti, " for," is ambig- 
uous, meaning not only for the sake of, but even more fre- 
quently instead of. And in the latter sense it is taken in the 
Peschito Syriac, Arabic, and Coptic versions, by Chrysostom, 
Theophylact, and other Greek interpreters, Erasmus, Luther, 
Calvin, CEcumenius, Wetstein, Wolff, Bretschneider, Wahl, 
Parkhurst, and others. They are opposed by the Ethiopic and 
Itala versions, by Grotius, Limbroch, Bengel, Kuinoel, Tholuck, 
De Wette, and others. The arguments of Wetstein and Wolff 
I think are not answered. Wetstein remarks that Paul never 
uses the word chara (joy) of heavenly felicity. P>en Tholuck 
says that on doctrinal and grammatical grounds there is no ob- 
jection to the view ; and Phil. ii. 5-8, and John xvii. 4, would 
be strong parallel passages. But he, with De Wette, finds an 
objection in the word proketmenes (" set before") compared 
with its use in ver. 1 ; mistaking, I think, the point of com- 
parison. Christians are exhorted to a " proposed " difficult race 
by the example of him who declined a " proposed " easy course. 
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(Matt. iv. 1-10.) Christ was certainly happy in the way he 
chose (John iv. 34) ; but no " love of happiness " made him so. 

But I am already past my limits, and, leaving much unsaid 
to the judgment of the reader, must conclude. 

29. I know that Universalists will say that if one may per- 
ish, so may another \ the round number is broken, and we are 
left to tremble in uncertainty and apprehension. It might be 
so if human destiny were a game of chance, or if love to God 
and love to man were a lottery. The Scriptures do not so 
represent our case. But they do represent our duty to lay 
hold upon eternal life, to seek for glory and honor and immor- 
tality, to work out our own salvation with fear and trembling ; 
not because all our names are written in the book of life and 
faith simply realizes the fact, but because God is our helper, 
working in us to will and to do of His merciful goodness, and 
all things working together^ for good to them that love Him. 
I can ask no more than this. If this does not move me to holy 
love and christian work, why should I ask to be among those 
who share God's own future eternity, and the heavenly offices 
that it brings ? And I think just such a combination of glo- 
rious hope and salutary fear has ever mainly inspired the 
church militant, and will do so until it is triumphant. Has not 
Paul said as much (2 Tim. iv. 7,8) ? 
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BY REV. & COBB. 



Pbofsssor Hudson has given a brief, but sufficiently Jul! 
and critical Rejoinder, to my Negative Argument on the Ques- 
tion of the " Utter Extinction of a Portion of Human Beings." 
I am glad that he has done this service, for it tests the strength 
of my positions, and furnishes an occasion for a succinct review 
of the main points in the Discussion. In this labor I will en- 
deavor to be briefl 

INTRODUCTION. 

I AM pleased with the good nature in which Prof. H. takes 
the words in my introductory remarks, " worthy of a better 
cause." Time, they do not pertain, necessarily, to the courtesies 
of debate ; but when I saw before me the faithful labor which 
I must bestow upon a religious theory which is repugnant to 
mj rational and moral nature, and, as I believed, and proposed 
to show, equally jepugnant to the letter and spirit of the gospel, 
I was impelled to announce, repeatedly, that I made a broad 
distinction between the genius and spirit of my noble opponent, 
and the cause which he espoused. 

In respect to my being " committed to a show of victory,^ if 
I have perpetrated any such feat I have done signal injustice 
to myself and my cause. The triumph of truth can never be 
achieved by false show, but only by the legitimate development 
of its principles. If I have, in any instance, employed a trick 
of words, or a sleight of hand, or a flourish of trumpets, let my 
opponent, or any other friend, jwint me out the instance by 
private letter, and I will make public correction, and expunge 
it from the book. 

However, Prof. H. good-naturedly apologizes for my "confi- 
dent tone," and commitment to " the show of victory," by the 
plea that these things were " excusable in a knight just returned 
from gallant encounter with the doctrine of eternal woe." I 
thank my friend for his kindly conceived apology ; but I assure 
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him tbat I came out from the encoanter with my learned and es* 
teemed friend, Rev. Dr. Adams, with no flush of self- victory, but 
oolj with an exalted estimate of the force of truth, and a deep* 
ened consciousness of my own inabilitj to do it justice. And 
in case of the discussion which is now being concluded, I desire 
the reader to overlook my own imperfections and give due at- 
tention to the force of tlie argument. 

To my representation of Destructionism as being peculiarly 
^ spiteful and bai*barous," in that '' it represents that the Deitj 
will raise up countless millions of his children from the deep, 
unconscious sleep of death, just to torment them a while and kUI 
them off again, and that forever," Mr. H. rejoins, that he had 
disclaimed the idea of a special or violent interposition on the 
part of God, in the final perishing of the wicked," holding that 
^ the nnrepenting sinner destroys himself" To this it is suffi- 
cient that I should answer, as I explained in my Preface,* and 
reiterated in the course of my Argument, that I did not go into 
this labor with the sole intent to reply to Mr. Hudson's pecuhar 
views, wherein he differs from his school. I designed to review 
his own positions, and also to ^^ overhaul," as I had expressed it 
and as I hail been requested by numerous correspondents to do, 
the Destructionist theory iu its popular form, in which it is met 
in all parts of our country. And the theory in this form I dis- 
tinguished hy the denominational epithet "Destructionism;" 
and Mr. Hudson's personal opinions offered in this discussion, 
when I criticised them, I ascribed directly to him. 

Nevertheless, I believe that my opponent's own sentiments 
are obnoxious, without " caricature," to the charge which I pre- 
ferred against the popular theory of Destructionism. It is 
often that a theorist is impelled by his high-toned moral, sense 
to make verbal disclaimers of what his theory essentially in- 
volves. The same expedient by which he essays to soften the 
dogma of final destruction in its reflection upon the character 
of the great Father, is now iu vogue with the advocates of end- 
less punishment, for the same purpose. They say that sinners 
will be eternally tormented by the evil that is in themselves. 
But this apologetic manner of expressing that dogma does not 
hide from Prof. Hudson's view its moral deformity. The in- 
strumentalities which do and shall execute punishments upoo 
transgressors are such as God has constituted for that purpose ; 
they are forces in the employment of his government ; and it 
requires the same argument of utility to harmonize the execa- 
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tion of any punishments, present or future, with the divine wis- 
dom and goodness, whether administered by the legitimate ac- 
tion of those divinely constituted instrumentalities, or by the 
inamediate hand of God. 

But the passages of Scripture which Prof. H. himself adduces 
fis declaring the judgment of final destruction, ascribe the execu- 
tion of the threatened punishments to the agency of God. Our 
Pather takes the responsibility of the superintendence of his 
creation, and the administration of his own government. He 
holds us responsible for our conduct, and he challenges our 
understanding to judge reasonably of his. (Isa. i. 8.) 

True, Prof. H., as if wary of the horror which must be excited 
in the bosoms of God's loving children by the theory of De- 
structionism proper — respecting the Divine judgment in con- 
nection with the resurrection of the unjust, strives to avert that 
horror by verbal disclaimers. He says (p. 103), " The resur- 
rection of the unjust, though it be unto condemnation, — yet may 
not be^r that purpose, as if God were vindictive." But this 
verbal " mai/ not be," has no weight against the force of the 
positive theory which it is designed to modify. We believe in 
what the Scriptures mean by the resurrection unto condemna- 
tion, and we understand it to be a clear case that the specific 
allotment tmto which they are raised, is that /or which they are 
raised. And, in respect to the condemnation which Prof. H. 
takes to be the doom of annihilation, he has not even attempted 
to show us any other purpose for which its victims shall be 
raised, than the doom unto which they are brought forth from 
the state of death. And, whatever may be the instrumentalities 
employed, they are executors of God's judgment ; and whatever 
the judgment, it is of God ; and if it be annihilation after the 
resun*ection, my painting of it (p. 294) stands the test. 

From this review of responses to my Preliminary Observa- 
tions, I proceed to note Prof. Hudson's criticisms, in the nu- 
merical order in which he has arranged them, requesting the 
reader, in the spirit of fairness, to turn back to his numbers 
respectively, and read them in connection with my reviews. 

1. I do not impute to my opponent the avowed of materialist 
views. I have expressly given him credit for a caste of mind 
which revolts from the bald materialism of the Destructionist 
school ; but at the same time I have registered the opinion that 
in his demurrer to that heresy he has emphasized principles 
which will explode the Destructionist theory itself But what 
of materialism I have ascribed to him, I have ascribed to some 
of his positions and arguments, not to his professions. For in- 
stance, his entire argument for Destrnctionism fi'om (Jen. ii. 17, 
38 
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Qiakea physical death to be the peQalty annoimced, and tliis to 
iovolve utter extinction of being, beyond which there could be 
DO more hfe, no more conscious being, but by the new covenant 
gill of grace on condition of faith and godly living. This, in 
relation to the whole man in his present being, I take to be 
materialism. True, this materialism is ignored hj the '^ settled 
belief of the separate subsistence of the human soul " in all men, 
suryiving the dissolution of the body in a conscious personal 
existence. And so does this ^^ settled belief^'' as it appears to 
my understanding, ignore also that entire argument for De- 
atructionism, long and labored, from the death penalty of sin. 
Let the reader turn back to the Affirmative Argument, c iii. § 4, 
and he will see that the entire labor of that section is directed 
to the position, that 'physical dissolution is the penalty of the 
law, and that such dissolution involves the death of the whole 
being. 

2. My remark on the substitution of annihilation for endless 
misery as being " a device of recent date," is explained by its 
connections as referring to its controversial and organized form 
and position. It stands in its place (see p. 150), as rather an 
echo of Mr. Hudson's remark preceding it, of the entrance of 
his theory upon the stage " lately, more than for several cen- 
turies." I do not ignore his early history of it, for I proceed 
in the immediate connection to give him credit for these scraps 
of history. And in my review of his Historical Argument, in 
chap. viii. of the Negative, I show how worthless, as guides to 
Christian truth, are those semi-Pharisaic, semi-Sadducean<, and 
semi-heathen dogmas, propounded by converts from parties 
previously imbued with them. 

Mr. H. claims to have shown that Destructionism appears 
among the early Christians before Universalism, and hence that 
jwy view, not his, is a reaction fix)m Orthodoxy. What I have 
said of Destructionism being " a backing down" from Orthodoxy 
by the force of repulsion, was spoken with reference to its pres- 
ent position and relations in Chnstendom. Looking back into 
the early ages of the church, when Sadduceeism, partial De- 
structionism, and Endless-miserianism, prevailed outside, and 
were brought in with converts to contribute to the shaping of 
their theories under the Christian name, it is difficult to tell 
what was reaction and what was of independent choice. But 
in our time and country. Orthodoxy is the popular theory. 
Universalism is not a reaction from it, because it begins and 
ends with the opposite principles. It finds a fatherly spirit 
and purpose in the relations of God to man, in all the dispen- 
sations of his government, even the judicial and punitive. But 
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Deatructionism embodies no new principle in its secession from 
Orthodoxy; it makes a like a^ppliGation of the Scriptures 
throughout on the subject of judgment, making punishment 
alike a ^nal ruin, only grasping relief to the mind from the 
ocmtemplatioa of the great Father as torturing his feeble chil- 
dren endlessly, in the thought of his killing off at last the portion 
that he cannot so govern as to bless. It is in this view of it 
that we have defined it as a backing down from Orthodoxy; 
and also firom our general observation of the source whence 
come most of the members of the new sect, and the usual man- 
ner of their theological warfare. And it is to the credit of their 
hearts that it is so. 

To the remark of Prof. H. that he thinks he has shown that 
h£s view appears among the early Christians long before mine, 
I have only to Say, that though, in the little that remains of the 
Christian vnitings of the second century, there ai*e found scraps 
bearing the belief of annihilation of earlier date than any di- 
rectiy stating the Universalist view, yet th^ ordinary expression 
of the principles of the gospel involved Universalism ; and the 
fact attested by my friend himself, that, all quietly and without 
uproar, at an early age of the church, ^' more than half the 
Pathers of the Eastern church were Restorationists ; " and that 
this faith was also " general in the West," — this fact, I say, 
seems to present a wide margin for the inference, that, ell 
along, though circumstances did not call the explicit statement 
of it out upon the preserved record, this was the prevailing 
sentiment I believe it was. 

Speaking of my improvement of his quotation from Justin 
Martyr (p. 110), and my thanks for it, Mr. H. says, " But 
why does he not thank me for an equivalafit quotation from the 
epistle ascribed to Barnabas fifty years earlier?" My friend 
fails to perceive the point I- made in this case. I was aware 
that the doctrine of a post mortem judgment and retribution had 
entered the Christian church from its hotbeds around, before 
the time of Justin. But I found in the extract from Justin the 
first instance I had seen of a direct statement by an early 
Oiristian teacher that he had brought with him from Platon- 
ism the philosophy of its founder adfirming a retributive judg- 
ment in the future world, and of substituting Christ for Minos 
as judge. It is reasonably, perhaps necessarily, inferrible, from 
the putting of Christ into the place of Minos as the after- 
death judge, that the New Testament descriptions of the special 
i*etributive judgments of Christ were at the same time also 
transferred from the events of that age to which they apply 
themselves, to the Platonic after-death judgment And this is 
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tbe poiot that I made in tbe case under notice, and annomieed 
in the caption of the section, — not the cnigin of after-death 
punishment^ bat the ^ Origin of the perversion of Mew Tes-^ 
tament passages in relation to judgment" This qnotation 
from Justin, more clearlj than any other expressions o£ the 
early Christians I have seen, exposes the manner in which such 
portions of the New Testament as Matt. 25th, came first to be 
dragged into use in support of an after-death jodgm^it bj 
Jesus Christ There may be other and earlier scraps alike di- 
rect to this point ; bat I have not seen them, nor wonld thej 
change the fact at all, with respect to the origin of such Scripture 
perversion. 

8. What Prof. H. says of his phrase fondly quoted by me, 
that ** man was made for immortality^^ I do not comprehend. 
He says it was taken from an apocryphal book, and that — 

^ If Mr. C. had quoted the context half as often as the ex- 
pression, though his argument would not have run so smooth, 
he might have understood that which he fails to comprehend, 
as meaning ^ nothing at all,' and which he regards as a figm^it 
of ' the philosophies <^ heathenism.' " 

Taken from an apocryphal book ? It is ftt>m his own orig- 
inal expression that I quoted it Here it is, AfSrmative, chap, 
iv. § 1. 

" Because man was made for immortaUty^ there had ever 
been, both among Jews and Gentiles, many thoughts about it 
There could have been no welcome of the coming light, if there 
had been no thoughts — even anxious thoughts — on the sub- 
ject." 

^If he had quoted the context, his argument would not 
have run so smooth"? Turn back and read that section 
through. There is nothing there that affects the sense of the 
expression I have so frequently quoted, in the relation in which 
I used it 

^' He might have understood what he fails to comprehend, 'as 
meaning nothing at all ' " ? Is it his desire that I should now 
regard him as mcMiing ^ nothing at all " by his saying, that 
" Because man was made^r immortality, there had ever been 
many thoughts about it " ? And what of " the citations fix)m 
the early Christian writers," of which he deems me "singularly 
forgetful " ? I can see no relation of those citations to Ms con- 
cisely stated opinion of fact under notice. I have allowed him 
all the liberty which he has taken or might wish to take, in re- 
spect to the question as to the conditions in the way of man's 
attaining to the purpose of his creation. But I have drawn 
my own deduction, in argument, from the feet in the consti- 
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totion of man, which he recognized in his expression ahore. 
But if he wishes to withdraw that statement, and to be under- 
stood as recognizing nothing in man which indicates a design 
for him, by the Creator, of a higher than this earthly destiny, I 
pledge him the privilege, 

But stay — a little further down my friend comes to acknowl- 
edge the expression above as his own, and as having a mean- 
ing. He says, " In the sense I intended, every acorn is made 
for an oak," Well, so I had understood and treated it. As 
the acorn contains the germ of an oak, so man, as a species, has 
in him the germ of the immortal being. And Mr. Hudii>on's 
opinion that the love and care of God for his intellectual and 
naoral children, relate only to the mass, and not to the individ- 
ual, as is the case with the farmer in regard to his potatoes, or 
his oaks, I have already shown to be utterly the opposite of the 
principles of the gospel. Pp. 386-7. 

My friend has other speculations in this section, which I will 
notice, but not argue. He queries whether the immortal life 
shall be supported " by a continuous miracle, or by laws analo- 
gous to other life, or by an absolute gift of immortality in the 
outset, — so it might live if God should die." The latter 
clause expresses a thought not worth thinking. Nor do any 
of these queries about the subsistence of the immortal life ap- 
pear to me any more pertinent than would be the question as 
to the manner of the subsistence of God. And the statement 
that it " is more than Mr. Cobb knows " " that there may not 
be a conditional life oiP endless years," is just as true as it is 
that it is more than Mr. Cobb knows that the Deity may not 
commit suicide. He whose office it is to teach faith in God, and 
to " strengthen the weak hands and confirm the feeble knees," 
should be careful how he weaves sophisms which tend to gen- 
eral doubt. Mortality and immortality are terms which, by the 
common consent of mankind, are used to express infinitely dif- 
ferent facts. Mortality is that which is subject to dissolution 
by the action of natural laws. Immortality is that which, in 
its nature and constitution, is exempt from death. To define 
immortality as a mere stretching out of a life whicfh may, by 
natural causes, be dissolved at any time, is to make it a syno- 
nym of the mortal. When God constitutes a creature immor- 
tal, he, of course, gives him a spiritual organism, comprising no 
self-destroying principle, and not subject to dissolution by ex- 
ternal contacts. Then the question whether God himself has 
not power to destroy that immortal creature of his creation, is 
one of the sort which the apostle counsels us to avoid. ' (See 2 
Tim. ii. 23.) My feeble spirit rests, satisfied, upon the assur* 
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aoce that ^ neithw eaa ihej (who are nda^ from the dead, 
immortal and inoorruptible) die any more ; for thej are equal 
unto the angels ; and are the children of Grod, being the chil- 
dren of the resurrection.'" 

4. This section Prof. H. devotes to my exposition of the 
death of which the first human pair were admonished as the 
penalty of transgression, as consisting in the evils which should 
result to their lives from this cause. (Pp. 16 1—6.) The reader 
will remember that I appeal to the subsequent judicial decisioa 
upon the law and fiicts, for my exposition of the penalty. And 
as to the criticism of my friend, that that was an early use of 
metaphor, it is sufficient to reply, that metaphors are much 
more common in rude than in lettered ages. The record of 
this piece of the divine administration was produced by Moses ; 
that there is much of figure about it all allow ; and he famil- 
iarly uses the terms hfe, and goody and Uessing^ as synonymous, 
— and also the terms decUJi^ and evil^ and cursing ^ 

Mr. H« says that if death was natural and a matter of course, 
" then it would be no penalty." To be sure it would not ; and 
we have shown that it is not, as a general £a«t. But, man being 
mortal, death may be executed in a violent and unnatural maur 
ner, as a penalty for evil doing. 

With regard to the announcement, ^''for dust thou art," etc, 
if my opponent should strike out the^br, and the andL, the sense 
would remain the same ; the event of physical dissolution is 
predicated on the fact of tlie earthly constitution. Whether 
the first pair were informed of their mortality, be£:>re this re- 
corded announcement, Mr. Hudson ^ does not know." This 
may have been the first occasion for its announcement. It was 
called for here for the purpose of defining the extent of the 
evil of sin. ^' In sorrow shalt thou eat of it aU, the days of thy 
life, (thus, if there is any meaning in language, describing the 
period of life as a natural period limited by a fixed constitution 
of things,) — till thou return unto the ground." 

I desire the reader to reperuse my second and third chap- 
ters referred to, together with chapter one. 

In respect to this deduction of man's subjection to physical 
dissolution from the fact of his being of earthly mould, my 
friend very pleasantly jogs my memory thus : — 

" Finally, the passage of which Mr. C. has forgotten to give 
* more particular ' explanation, viz., Gen. ii. 24, may be that 
which explains the sentence, if it needs explaining." 

The promise referred to is in these words, p. 165: — "In 
relation to the saymg in this connection, that God drove the 
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xnan out of Eden lest he should put forth his liatid, and take 
and eat of the tree of life and live forever, I will notice it more 
particularly hereaften" 

This early promise of mine I did, indeed, in the absorption 
of my mind in the succeeding subjects of investigation, and my 
care to restrict the growing length of the discussion, forget to 
fulfil. But I can say all that needs be said in a few words 
here. My suggestions, however, on the passage referred to, 
can have nothing to do with clearing up any difficulty in the 
way of understanding Gen. iii. 1.9, above considered, for it needs 
no explanation. It speaks for itself; and all that I have at- 
tempted is to call attention to its own expressions. 

But to the forgotten passage — Gen. iii. 24: "So he drove 
out the man ; and he placed at the east of the garden of Eden 
cherubims, and a flaming sword which turned every way, to 
keep the way of the tree of life." 

To save repetition here, I refer the reader to pp. 171-3, for 
a reperusal of my hieroglyphical theory of the original record 
of the first sin and its compensative treatment. And it will be 
seen that I there fulfil in part my promise to elucidate the lan- 
guage of Gen. iii. 24. But I intended to say, and will now say, 
this much more: Viewing the record as presented in hiero- 
glyphics, how should the judgment of God against sin, as expel- 
ling the transgressor from the sweet enjoyment of innocence 
and virtue, be represented in such record, but by the delineation 
of God's angel in the act of driving him out of the garden of 
Eden ? And how should the impracticability of a man's avail- 
ing himself of the sublime enjoyment of life everlasting, or of 
the delicious fruit of the tree of life, while abiding in the sinful 
character, be strongly represented, but by the presence of the 
same divine messenger at his sentinel post, with a fiaming sword 
guarding from profane intrusion the sacred tree ? All this, as. 
a hieroglyphie representation, is a beautiful expression of spir- 
itual truth. The translation of it into words by God's inspired 
servant Moses makes it a divine allegory ; and all the prin- 
ciples and facts represented in it are, in our time as well as 
they were in the day of Adam, living realities. There is the 
tree of knowledge of good and evil now ; there is the serpent 
now ; there is the yielding to delusive temptation now ; there 
is the cherubim witii his fiaming sword, expelling the sinner 
from the delights of the garden of innocence ; there are thorns 
and briers in the sinner's path ; there is the tree of life now 
** in the midst of the garden of God " (Rev. ii. 7; xxii. 21), from 
the taste of which the dark, ungodly soul is excluded by the 
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flaming sword ; bat to wbicb there is free.iiccess hj '^ieaik ^ 
works by love." (lb., and Rev. xii. 14.) This tree of life is 
the Christ of the gospel. " He that believeth on the Son hath 
everlasting life, and shall not come into condemnation, but is 
p&9sed from death unto life." (John v. 24.) 

Now in contrast with the harmonious truth and living reality 
which is exhibited and perpetuated to us in the story of the 
garden of Eden as a liieroglyphical record, look at the literal 
theory, and it is seen to merely raise, and break again forever, 
a bubble on the sea of matter. For, literally^ there is no such 
garden on the earth now, — no such tree of knowledge of good 
and evil, — no such serpent, — no such tree of life, — no cheru- 
bim with a flaming sword. Nay, Christian reader, let that literal 
theory of interpretation, in the case of this garden and its ind- 
dents, go with the bubble which it raises, and take hold of liv- 
ing, abiding truth. 

5. Prof. H. makes surprising advances with his figure oi pro- 
Up8i$, This figure is a beautiful and forcible form of express- 
ing the inevitable result, as if it were present, of a fixed, and as 
yet undeveloped cause. But to resolve into prolepsts the com- 
mon expressions of the most natural and familiar relations of 
living causes and concurrent experiences, is to abuse the figure 
and cheat ourselves. So when Prof. II., with the sanction of 
2^. Winer, converts into the prolepsis such 'passages as these: 
" He that believeth on the Son hath everlasting life ; " "By 
which also ye a»*e saved; " " We which have believed do enter 
into rest ; " " In whom, believing, ye rejoice with joy unspeah' 
able andJiiU of glory; " " We know that we have passed from 
death unto life because we love the brethren ; " ^* You hath he 
quickened who were dead in trespasses and sins ; " " Wisdom's 
ways are ways of pleasantness, and all her paths cere peace ; " 
— to convert, I say, all these and countless other like rich and 
beautiful descriptions of the living concomitants of faith and the 
Christian virtues, into proUpHc figures^ divorcing all this life, 
joy, rest, and peace, from the possession of the graces with 
which they are associated, is both to render unmeaning the 
simplest testimonies of the record, and to ignore as a lie the 
most rich and positive experience of the enlightened Christian. 
I am aware that belief in false doctrines does not give living 
"rest," nor "joy," nor "life," nor "salvation," nor "peace." 
All of the good which the devotees to such faith can contem* 
plate is prolepttc. But the believer in the gospel which is "full 
of grace and truth," knows the Bible descriptions above quoted 
of the living concomitants of faith and love, to be livinsr, slow- 
ing truth. . *^ 
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I regret the haste with which my learned friend must have 
penned the following paragraph : — 

" The metaphorical sense of zoe aionios is emphatically for- 
bidden by some expressions of Christ. Think of a person en- 
tering into spiritual life 'halt or maimed!' The image itself 
is incongruous ; whereas the imperfection supposed by Christ, 
though impossible in fact, is conceivable in thought." 

By what authority is the most familiar use of the phrase zoe 
manto&j designating the spiritual life of Christian faith and 
virtue, assumed to be metaphorical f It is a literal expression 
of a spiritual fact. That spiritual condition is really and truly 
Ufe, not physical, to be sure, but spiritual, — and it is aionion 
life. 

And how is the use of this phrase as descriptive of such 
spiritual life, " forbidden " by the words of Christ, saying that 
it is better to enter into that life maimed, than having two hands 
to be cast into Gehenna ? How easy to conceive, and how real 
the fact, that one, in order to enter into the profession and 
practice of the gospel, may be obliged sometimes to sacrifice 
some friendship, or darling custom, or worldly advantage for 
the^ime being, which will constitute a conscious maimedness, 
though he enters thus into that gospel life and blessedness which 
is great gain. It is oflen so now ; and it was especially so in 
the time of Christ'b earthly ministry. But the idea that one 
may enter into the immortal resurrection life, and feel there 
maimed in consequence of having done so worthily in this life 
as to cut off cherished friendships which would have caused 
oflTence, is preposterous. Mr. H. concedes that it is " impossible 
in fact." Why should he force upon Christ the implication of 
a consequence attached to a given act which is impossiUe, when 
his obvious meaning involves nothing but what is possible and 
true ? In relation to Christ's declaration of ^ Him who is able 
to destroy both soul and body in Gehenna," my friend insisted 
on an interpretation which should make the exposure real, and 
clear Christ from the charge of a false implication. So did I. 
Let him be consistent here. 

I see nothing in my friend's remarks on my reference to the 
soldier's daily fare, in exposition of the wages {ppsonion) of sin, 
in Rom. vi. 23, which calls for comment here. (See Negative, 
p. 178.) 

6. For Mr. Hudson's reference, under this number, to my 
comment on his queiy respecting the incurable nature of sin as 
a disease, see that comment itself, (pp. 179, 180.) 

I showed (p. 277), that the term to destroy (apollumi) oflen 
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means to lo9e; and I made ref^nce'to nmBfiCxyas eases of fbe 
/o«< being found, restaredy etc^ thus demonstratiDg that ihej 
were not annihilated, and of course that the term does not mean 
anniliilation. Prof. H. here says, "a word will answer" this. 
AVhiit is I hat "word"? He sayai, "suppose the lost sheep or 
tlie lost piece of money were not found ; were they not the same 
as out of the world?*' I am disappointed to ^nd my friend 
raising new issues. We are on the meaning of the word loiL 
That its familiar use in the Scriptures does not denote lumihi- 
lation, nor a condition of evil from which there can be no 
recovery, is shown fram the numerous testim<mie8 of the lotl 
being fatnut. If they were not found, they would have re- 
mained in their lost estate as they were ; bat that would not 
be annihtlcttian, until another event had happened, viz., irre- 
coverable decomposition. I see not how this can be misuBder- 
stood. Mr. n. asks, " Does a rescue from a doom change the 
meaning of the word?" I answer, if by "doom" he means 
again to divert the mind from the subject in hand by ehaaging 
the issue, and substituting a provisional danger for an actusd 
state or condition, he and our readers may settle that matter. 
But as it respects the real issue, the fact of a recovery from a 
lost condition aloes demonstrate that such lost condition was noi 
annikUatum. And as to the question which seems to be shad- 
owed by queries which are put by my friend here, what of 
morally lok souls who shall never be recovered ? we will duly 
attend to that when it shall be shown that the Saviour's missioa 
shall £Eiil. 

7. Mr. H. had counted the Scripture expressions of the heing 
of God with those of the immoriaiUy of man. I called attention 
to the fact that the being of . jnan was more often recognized in 
the Scriptures than the heing of God, and that too as bearing a 
relation to GUkL and his moral government, which seems to 
involve the conception of his bearing the image of Grod's immor- 
tality. He alleges here that " Mr. C. says that the immortahty 
of God ' is only asserted incidentally in a single case ' (1 Tim. 
vi. 16); and he names another incidental expression' (^ it." 
What 1 said was this (p. 194), "As it respects the word itself, 
it occurs but once in its adjective form, and is applied to God 
(1 Tim. i. 17) : ^ Now to the King eternal, immortal, invisible, 
the only wise God.'" My friend should not have so garbled 
my sentence, as to make what I so explicitly said of a word in 
its adjective fornij refer to the whole fact of immortality apper- 
taining to the Deity. 

Mr. Hudson's eighteen or twenty explicit statements of Grod's 
immortality or eternity, include, I suppose, the cases of the 
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application to him of the^ord ction in its different forms, which 
does not of its own force signify immortality or eternity, and 
consequently does not belong to the category of direct expres- 
sions to the point in hand. All his inferential arguments for 
God's immortality, from implications of much Scripture phrase- 
ology and Scripture doctrine, I admit ; and I classify therewith 
my arguments of the same character for even the present inher- 
itance by man of an immortal nature or principle. But my 
capital argument for human immortality, and interest in it, 
18 the great gospel doctrine of the resurrection. I submit to 
our readers my whole "Argument for Immortality," Negative, 
chap, iii., for the orthodoxy of my views on this subject. 

Mr. H. submits to our readers, that I " can find no equivalent 
in the New Testament " for my estimate of " immortal life and 
good as the hereafter inheri^tance of man," as the crowning 
subject of the gospel revelation. I am pleased with the court 
of appeal to which he has chosen to refer this matter ; for a 
recollection, or a reperusal of the New Testament will satis- 
factorily evince to them that " Jesus and the resurrection " was 
the burden of the apostolic ministry ; and that the ministry of 
the " hope of the resurrection of the dead " was the prominent 
occasion for the apostles being "called in question." I am 
aware, however, that the i-ank which different minds accord to 
the hope of immortality will be in the ratio of their estimate 
of that inheritance. Joseph Barker, for instance, to whom my 
friend refers in his advance Argument (p. 143), as preferring 
not to live again, must be far from estimating the revealments 
of " immortal life and good " as the crovming glory of the gospel. 
But I do not think that our readers generally are of his taste, 
especially those who, in what progress they have made in their 
explorations of the riches of the knowledge and love of God, 
have come to feel as Newton felt in relation to scientific research, 
to be as a little child picking up pebbles on the shore of the 
boundless ocean of knowledge. 

Mr. H. says my ^^mirabile dictu " has an answer in Kom. ii. 7. 
The blessedness which, under the reign or judgment of Christ, 
is made to be the portion of those who seek for incorruptness 
of feith and moral principle, does not wipe out the nUrabile dictu 
of the hypothesis, which represents that Grod suspended infinite 
consequences upon the present conduct of the generations of 
men, " and withheld from them the information of the tremen- 
dous hazard. " As to my friend's connecting opinion with con- 
duct as a condition of immortal life, I have understood him to 
make the true faith a condition, as it is of the spiritual life 
much aoooonted of in the Bible, — and &ith involves (pinion. 
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Belating to the comparatiye Scri|^re treatment of tbe im- 
mortalitj of God and the immorta&tj of man. Prof. H. now 

« I challenged the discovery of any mention in the Scrip- 
tures, not of the technical immortality of the soul (which was 
Prof. Barrows' mistake,), but of any immortality of mankind, 
in proper, natural, and general terms. The reader will say 
whether the passage has been found.** 

Does my friend suppose that his ingenious device of wcnrds 
can blind the reader to the real issue in this discussion? I 
was perfectly well read in the Destructionists' familiar fort in 
their warfare with Orthodoxy. They have chaUenged direct 
Scripture proof of the Orthodox theory of man's possessing an 
immortal soul in the technical sense. Dr. Litch wore away 
nearly all the four evenings' debate with Eider Grant in this 
vain effort. And I perceived that Prof. Hudson was laying 
his train to draw me into the same effort, and make this the 
main issue in our discussion. Accordingly, to prevent misunder- 
standing, and place our affairs in a proper attitude, I said in the 
opening of the discussicm, p. 169 : 

" One thing more we may as well say at this stage of the 
discussion, that is, that Prof. Hudson has devoted considerable 
space to the controversy on the immortality of the soul as a 
distinct entity or separate person in man, and on the silence of 
the Bible in respect to the proper immortality of man as at 
present constituted, which would be in place in a discussion 
with a representative of Orthodoxy, but has no use in a discus- 
sion between him and us. There is no principle of Universal- 
ism which is suspended on a metaphysical determination of this 
question. We have no occasion for subjecting the soul to any 
chemical analysis to test its constituent properties ; nor have we 
a dissecting knife by which to separate, for distinct inspection, 
soul from body, and spirit from soul. We shall, after the man- 
ner of the Scriptures, treat man as man, possessed of a com- 
pound nature, in his higher nature made after the image of 
God, now in a mortal state and constitution, and to be raised in 
an immortal state and constitution. Mr. Hudson's concession 
that "man is made ^r immortality," is sufficient for us; for 
out of it we can show all the present immortality in our race 
that is essential to our faith, and he and I will differ only on 
tlie question whether man will prove to be that for w^hich he 
was made, or whether creation will prove a failure." 

The reader perceives hence that the main question at issue 
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in this oBntfOTersy, is the heirship or destiny of mankind as a 
race, to a resurrection life, immortal and glorious. And all my ' 
argument from the philosophy of mind, and from the Scrip- 
tures, by way of inference, for man's present possession of an 
immortal nature, or of a spirit which shall survive physical disso- 
lution and rise into the higher life through a spiritual organism, 
was designed to stay the reader's mind from a plunge into the 
slough of materialism, and to exhibit the proper dignity of 
man as God's child, bearing his image, and a proper subject 
of the gos^l covenant of life immortal. So then, all the proof 
which I have adduced, of the heirship of mankind to a future im- . 
mortal life by a resurrection from the dead, is to the point, and 
goes to establish my position on the subject in question. And 
now let the reader turn back and reperuse my argument on 
this subject, running through my entire third chapter above re- 
ferred to, particularly pp. 234^264, — and then judge whether 
the following words of my opponent's rejoinder are not decidedly 
cool ; to wit, " The reader will say whether the passage has 
been found ;" — that is, the passage which testifies to the doctrine 
of human immortality in the light of Jesus and the resurrection. 
For this is the main point, definitively stated, at issue between 
us. 

But you will say that he penned those closing words of the 
above sentence, in connection with language by which he in- 
tended to involve the reader's mind in the idea of man's present 
possession of personal immortality, as tlie thing not proved, and 
the point at issue. Then of course he intended by a sleight of 
words, to mislead the reader by changing the issue. But he is 
above the intentional practice of duplicity. His own mind ap- 
pears to be in a transition state on the subject of man's spiritual 
and immortal nature. As I remarked, pp. 169-170, he is alter- 
nating between the theory that the wliole man dies like the 
brute, at physical deatli, and that- of his possession of a soul or 
spirit which survives the death of the body, in a conscious per- 
sonal being. And this latter view, which he more distinctly 
asserts in his " Rejoinder," most fully concedes all that I have 
argued in respect to man's higher nature, in which consists 
God's image, and which shall be clothed upon with a spiritual 
body in the resurrection. And even by the philosophical ar- 
gument, when it is admitted that there is a spirit in man, which, 
as a conscious being, survives the death of the body, such spirit 
being of a nature not subject to any known law of decay, the 
presumption is that it is immortal. If any one assumes that it 
is not immortal, the burden of proof is with him. But this phi- 
losophical presumption is established as a doctrine of enhght- 
39 
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ened fidth and steadfast hqpe, bj tbe gospel assBrasee of ibs 
universal resurrection. This I have made, all along, mj mam 
position, mj strong fortress, mj ultimate appeaL And the 
reader will not suffer his mind, by any feat of words, to be ^- 
verted from this essential position, in which culminates tbe 
. whole negative argument of this discussion. And furthermore, 
as it respects any further " deatli " or " destruction," beyond 
the destruction of death in the universal victory of the resur- 
rection life, *^ the reader will say whether the proof has been 
found;' 

8. My jfuesi that Mr. H. included Matt. xxiv. 13, and Acts 
xvi. 30, in a class of texts referred to but not designated, proves 
to be incorrect. Very well 

9. In respect to Mr. Hudson's numerous references, by fig-^ 
ures, to passages showing the '^ general tone " of the Scriptures 
on zoe aioniosj he did expect that I should offer something of 
the kind on my side. I had no occasion for it. His references 
were as good for me as a reprint would have been. I presented 

. our readers with the just rule for judging of the sense of the 
phrase by its use in each case, and showed that its most famil- 
iar use, and its use in all cases where it is explained, applies it 
to the spiritual life of f;uth and love. (See Negative, chap, v.) 
My friend couples my quotations which signalize Christ as 
the " head of every man," with his sayings " Every branch in 
me that beareth not fruit," etc. The design of this coupling is 
to annihilate whatever argument I have drawn or might di-aw 
from the proper " Headship" of Jesus, for the universality of 
his love and mission of grace, and the ultimate perfection of his 
body in the perfection and glory of all its members. But the 
two passages relate to different subjects, and are uttered with 
different bearings in point of doetrine. When Paul speaks of 
Christ as the " head of every man," he treats of the constituted 
relation in the gospel economy, between Christ and the whole 
humanity, unto which he likens tlie relation of the man to his 
wife. And with regard to the ultimate and practical develop- 
ment of this relation, in the harmonious subordination and sym- 
pathetic action of all the body, the same s^postle says of our 
Head : " Wlierefore God also hath highly exalted liim, and 
given him a nanoe that is above every name, that at the name 
of Jesus every knee shall bow, . . . and every tongue confess 
that Jesus Christ is Lord to the glory of God the Father." 
(Phil. ii. 10.) But the other passage quoted by Mr. H., has 
reference to the exclusion from the life of his gospel kingdom 
of false professors among his disciples. 
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I perceive that I unwittingly, quoting- in haste from mem-> 
ory, substituted, in my newspaper copy, the word man for us, in 
the first clause of Rom. xiv. 7. The whole verse reads, " For 
none of us liveth to himself, and no man dieth to himself." It 
is true that the original is more literally rendered, by reading • 
the last clause of the verse, " and none dieth unto himself." 
But the sense is general of mankind, as our translators under- 
stood it For the apostle proceeds to say, " For to this end 
Christ both died, and rose, and revived, that he might be Lord 
both of the dead and the living." And this universal Lordship, 
or ownership and authority, shall be universally acknowledged, 
when that shall be fulfilled above quoted from Phil. ii. 10. 

10. Here Mr. H. adds a few words on the idea of his, which 
I reviewed in the Negative, chap, iii., sec ii.. No. 4 ; viz., that the 
promised destruction of death will be fulfilled in the fact of 
millions of our race remaining eternally in the state of death. 
It was my business to show that all death will be destroyed, 
not by eternally abiding, but by the " victory " of the opposite 
principle of life. I cheerfully join my friend in submitting the 
exegesis to the judgment of the reader. 

What does Mr. H. mean by the unexplained reference in 
this place to Rev. xx. 15, and xvii. 8 ? Is it his opinion that 
all who, in his sense of the word, are to be saved, were elected, 
and recorded in the Lamb's book of life, literally, before the 
foundation of the world, so that " the number cannot be in- 
creased or diminished," and that for the rest, whose names were 
not there written, there was and is no chance, no possibility of 
salvation ? If he means this, there is need of his writing a 
large volume in explanation of its harmony with his theory of 
human independent free will, and the universal provision, and 
offer, and opportunity of salvation. When he shall have done 
this, I may see cause to adopt his theoiy. But I can see no 
adaptedness of this quotation to the question in hand, relating 
to the sense in which death shall be destroyed. As this is the 
introduction of a new matter, and I am cramped for space, I 
will only say here by way of explaining what it devolved upon 
my opponent to explain, that the being written in the book of 
life from the foundation of the world does not in this case refer 
to the original purpose of God's love in Christ Jesus for the 
ultimate reconciliation, for this purpose embraces all rational 
beings. (See Negative, pp. 227-231.) And the language of 
this very verse forbids its application to that original purpose of 
Messiah's mission. For here it is said that '* They that dwell 
on the earth shall wonder, whose names are not written," etc 
And Rev. xiii. 8 : '^ And ail that dwell on the earth shall wor- 
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ship him, whose names are not written in the book of Hfe of tbe 
Lamb slain from the foundation of the world." From this lan- 
guage it is made evident that the being written in the Lamb's 
book of life denotes merely an enrolment among his then pres- 
ent disciples. For all tlutt dwelt on the earth besides these, 
are represented as participating in the worship <^ the beast 
Bat sarely my opponent will not assume, that of all who dwelt 
on the earth besides those who then woi*shipped the Lamb, none 
could be Bobsequentlj brought in and saved. Then this unex- 
plained quotation has no application to any matter of contro- 
versy between him and me. The reference is probably to the 
roll of an army, containing the names of contestants in war. 
As far as I liave had o[^rtunity to examine, the commenta- 
tors, except the rigid Calvinists, pass over the phrase, " before 
the foundation of the world," without particular comment. It 
is symbolical, and may have reference to the ^uitiquity and Di- 
vine original of the cause in which they were enlisted. Bat 
my Arminian friend may explain it for himself. 

Bev. vii. 9-17, to which he makes reference as ignoring«my 
view that Christ's mission will not be a failure, as it deserib^ 
St. Jinn's vision under the sixth seal, is not a description of the 
final consummation of the Saviour's reign, and hence fails of an- 
swering his purpose. The same may be said of his reference to 
the popular description of changes in God's visible providence, by 
the ascription of repentance to the Deity, — ^and to God's dealing 
with men as moral beings. Will Professor H. distinctly plant 
himself upon the position that God has actually changed his 
mind, and become pained with regret that be entered upon the 
work of his superior creation ? If, in thix)wing in these Scrip- 
ture phrases promiscuously, he had explained his own under- 
standing of the sense in which they should be taken, he would 
have afforded us a clearer view of his object in adducing them. 
Yet I do not accuse liim of a design to confuse the reader. He 
could not mean that. What may, in some cases, bear that ap- 
pearance, is ascribable to an acquired habit of disposing of 
matters by instalments of verbal quotations, without analysis. 
In support of an essential point in a grave discussion, to quote, 
without explanation, a class of passages which, in the jud^ent 
of all commentators, need judicious explanation, is not, as my 
friend will see upon review, the true way of progress. 

Prof. H. says, *' My friend's appeal to my fraternal affection 
strikes me as quite in tbe Universalist vein ; but it is not well 
put. I have never said that ' very good girls will be annihi- 
lated.' " I have endeavored to understand my opponent, and 
to avoid misrepresentation. I have understood and do under- 
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stand him, to bold tbfit all men since the ^ fall" (?) are bom 
without an immortal nature, soul, or spirit ; and that immortal- 
ity is a thing to be acquired, by faith, or virtue, or both ; and 
of course that there is an exact degree, or line of demarcation, 
this side, i.e., the natural side, of which, all are wholly mortal 
and subjects of ultimate annihilation, — ^and beyond, or on the 
Christian side of which, all shall inherit the immortal blessing. 
So critical, so eminent, and so doubtful, does he make this work 
of achievement, that he represents St. Paul as laboring with 
great solicitude, that he might 6y some means attain to it. So 
he applies, erroneously, as I believe,* Phil.iii. 11. Upon this 
general theory, I cannot understand, nor has he attempted to 
show, how any who die in childhood can attain to immortal life. 
Indeed, he even expresses doubt, on his own part, as to this 
matter.t And I submit to the judgment of the readei; whether 
the hypothesis I presented of the very good girl's " dying out," 
is not a fair representation of millions of probable cases, upon 
that general theory. 

As it respects the " Universalist vein," we are proud that our 
theory of Christian faith does not impose upon us that struggle 
against our loveliest moral feelings, which, if successful, would 
reduce us to the grade that St. Paul deprecates, Rom. i. 31 : — 
" Without natural affection." But my friend, in the usual way 
of the opposition in such cases, diverts our minds, as if to freeze 
our sympathies, to the supposition of his sister being a Lady 
Macbeth, or some other vile character. Does he not know that 
no true pai'ent.can ever love a child the less for his making him- 
self miserable by yielding to evil temptations ? Does' he not 
know that the love which is peculiai'ly manifested in the gospel, 
and inspires the human heart b^ the gospel, is love to sinners ? 
This habit, therefore, of getting up extreme cases of sin to freeze 
our sympathy into indifference, is a species of warfare against 
the spirit of the gospel. The breathing of the Holy Spirit into 
our hearts inspires us to sing : — 

" Thus, in the universe o^mind, 
Is felt the law of love ; 
The charity both stronj^ and kind, 
For all that live and move. 

In this fine sympathetic chain 

All creatures bear a part ; 
Their eveiy pleasure, every pain, 

Linked to the feeling heart. 

* See Adams' and Cobb's Discussion, pp. 320-331. 
t See Affinnative, pp. 378-9. 
39* 
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More perfect bond, the Christiaii plan 

Attaches soul to soul ; 
Our nciglibor is the sufferinc^ roan. 

Though at tlie farthest pole." 

11. The reader will please turn back and run his eye over 
No. 11 of my opponent's Rejoinder, and then yet back to my 
Negative Argument, pp. 261-2, and read with care. That is all. 

12. In respect to the disgusting meanness which I charge 
my friend's construction of 1 Cor. xv. with virtually imputing 
to the Corinthian Christians, he here rejoins : — 

" I hardly need reply that if I have pictured the Corinthians 
as caring only for some ' half-dozen ' of their friends and not 
for all God's people, or even as ' loving the brethren ' all the 
world over and not caring for every vicious, scoffing, and perse- 
cuting heathen, I plead guilty and ask forgiveness^" 

With Tegard to the phrase, " the half-dozen of their friends 
of the Christian party who had died," every reader understands 
it to have been used as the figure of hyperbole. And I perceive 
on review that my friend's position justifies it. He was urging, 
as one of his expedients for making the resurrection of this en- 
tire chapter to be " partitive," that " the subjects of discourse 
were those who had * fallen asleep in Christ.' " And he adds, 
" It was doubt respecting their destiny that troubled the Corin- 
thian Christians." I am yet unable to understand what my 
friend could have meant by this language, but that the occasion 
of this sublime discoui*se of Paul on the resurrection was the 
trouble of the Christian Corinthians about the deceased of their 
friends of the Christian class or party, whose number must then 
have been small, — and that all this magnificent testimony must 
be narrowed down, by construction, to an application to this 
numerically diminutive class. Yet he need not " ask forgive- 
ness ; " for he honestly loves his. theology ; and it was a mas- 
terly enterprise to undertake the task of cramping this stu- 
pendous apostolic message within the compass of that theology. 

Concerning the word " partitive," I am aware that, in gram- 
mar, it signifies " distributive." But, applied to God's purpose 
of grace for mankind, as the opposite (k universctl, it of course 
refers to what I meant by a party. 

With regard to the " truism " which I allege that my friend's 
construction charges upon Paul, in 1 Cor. xv. 18, — if the pre- 
mise was the resurrection of the dead in general, then to remind 
the doubting Corinthians that their denial of the doctrine in- 
volved the falseness of the hope of their brethren who had died 
in the faith of Christ, was the making of a good syUogism. But 
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if the doctrine which Paul had preached to that church was that 
of the resurrection of some men only, and those such as had 
died or should die in the faith of Christ, then of course it was 
understood that the Christian doctrine of the resurrection was 
that merely of the resurrection of some dead persons; viz., those 
who died in the faith of Christ. And this would make the 
argument to read, ** If there is no such resurrection as I have 
preached to you, that is, of those who have fallen asleep in 
Christ, then they who have ftillen asleep in Christ are per- 
ished," This appears to me a truism ; but ray friend thinks 
otherwise, and doctors have a right to disagree. But our en- 
lightened readers will judge for themselves whether the argu- 
ment of the apostle involves the resurrection of Christians in 
the doctrine of the resurrection of iTkristians, — or whether it 
does not, on the contrary, involve the resurrection of Christians 
in the doctnne of the resurrection of the human race. 

My friend asks, ^' Has Mr. C. told us how these deceased 
would have * perished' in the case supposed ?** He seems to 
have overlooked my paraphrase of the idea in these words, 
" that is, they were martyrs to a falsehood, and they and their 
faith are all as notiiing." (Negative, pp. 252-3.) The language 
of the apostle in question involves the idea which I have all 
along presented as the predominant idea in my mind, that the 
resurrection is a progressive work. " If the dead rise not, then 
they also which are fallen usleep in Christ are perished'* This 
implies the idea that the Christian doctrine of the resurrection 
involves the existence of an immortal principle or spirit in man, 
which perishes not with the dissolution of the body, but rises 
into a higher life, clothed upon with a spiritual body <2 Cor. 
T^ H)j and that this is the resurrection. So then, if there is 
no* resurrection of the dead, Destructionism is true, and the 
dead, even those who died in the faith of Christ, are perished. 
Ah, but that if — that IF-the dead rise not — does not belong 
to the Christian theory, God be praised ! 

13. In the argument on Matt. x. 28, Mr. H., admitting for 
argument's sake that it contained no allusion to punishment 
after death, " challenged the proof that it would not still de- 
scribe annihilation." This admission was of course the admis- 
sion, for argiim^nis sake, of my interpretation of the passage, 
as denoting temporal destruction by special judgment, — that 
is, as the farthest result implied, physical deatli. In answer to 
this demand for proof that even upon this admission the de- 
struction is not annihilation, I put in the testimony of the uni- 
versal resurrection, beyond physical death, of all the posterity 
of Adam (1 Cor. xv. 22), "the just and unjust." As he has 
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fiot sbowii tlist those ** temporally " * destroyed Jews irere not 
inclnded in the class denominated ^the unjust," my answer 
meets his demand. 

The &ct was brought into full notice by Mr. H., and duly 
and respectfully recognized on my part, that several able Uni- 
yersalist theologians have taken the phrase in question to be a 
hypothetical expression of the idea of annihilation, as being 
within the power of God to execute, but not in his will, — a 
manner of expression similar to the saying, ^' Gk>d is able of 
these stones to raise up children to Abraham." Accordingly, 
his recalling of that fact in this place gives us na new Dght on 
the subject. 

For my view of the sense in which men were not ctBle to inflict 
upon the disciples, if tliey remained true and steadfast, the evils 
which they should suffer by the judgment of Grod if tliej apos- 
tatized, I earnestly solicit a careful and discriminating reperu- 
sal of my argument, pp. 2G6-271, and especially of the Adams 
and Cobb Discussion, j)p. 174-181. 

14. For my friend's collection of the names of several com- 
mentators, and reference to others, for and against the meta- 
phorical sense of^ John v. 28, 29, he has my thanks. 

Mr. H., admitting, at least for argument*s sake, that John v. 
28, 29, and Dan. xii. 2, are parallels, adds, — " but J)an. xii. 2, 
is i-eferred to the final resurrection, I think by more writers 
than Job xix. 25, 26, which is one of Mr. Cobb*s proofs of 
man's immortality." I have no doubt of this. But the words 
of Daniel, assigning the event to the time of which he gives 
a description, which is copied by Jesus (Matt. xxiv. 21), and 
assigned to the judgment of that generation, are of more ac- 
count to me than the necessitated " travail in pain " of a thgji- 
gand devotees of regal theologies. ^ 

To illustrate the difference between a free and scholarly 
Scripture exegesis and a bounden theological interpretation, I 
will instance a single fact. At the time when Millerism was 
raging in this vicinity, which made Dan. xii. a data from which 
to cipher out much of its reckoning upon the immediate dis- 
solution of the world, Rev. Mr. Colver, a learned Baptist cler- 
gyman then officiating in Tremont Temple, delivered and pub- 
lished two sermons on this chapter of Daniel, and gave it 
precisely the Universalist exposition. I presume that he had 
never read the Universalist exposition of this chapter; but 
when his mind*was freed from its controlling reverence of the 
old interpretation by seeing the injurious abuse of it, he could 
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read off its true sense from the prophet's own language, viewed 
in the light of the Scripture collaterals. And I religiously be- 
lieve, that every man of fair intellect and respectable educa- 
tion, my esteemed opponent not excepted, if his mind could 
become divested of all pre-occupancy of creed or predilection, 
Mid he would take up all the prominent Scripture passages 
which are contested in the Universalist controversy, and study 
them as he does an important passage in any hook of literature 
or science, he would come out, substantially, with the Universalist 
expositions. Reperuse the Negative, c. 3, § 2, No. 3, and the 
Adams and Cobb Discussion, pp. 331-347. 

15. I appreciate the candor of this paragraph of the Rejoin- 
der. But the opinions of Meyer and De Wette, though both 
were Universalist**, do not weigh so much with me as the argu" 
meni on the resurrection which Paul was striving to obtain, 
presented in the above-cited Discussion, pp. 226-231. 

16. I should have been happy to see the asthma removed 
from my friend's exegesis of Heb. vi. 4-6 ; but it appears to 
remain. His definitions of the terms rudiments and foundation 
are correct, as meajiing Jlrst principles and fundamentals. But 
he is not correct in ignoring the relation of these words, as 
qualifying forces, to the succeeding context. The apostle does 
propose to pass on from whatever is meant by these terms, to 
something more perfect in its adaptation to the work proposed. 
And as a reason for this he mentions the' great difficulty there 
is in renewing those who had fallen away from the Christian 
profession, or from the interests of the Christian life, notwith- 
standing their familiarity with those rudiments. 

My friend fails to appreciate the argument from this relation 
of the text and context. He says, — 

** Does Mr. C. mean that when these (the rudiment^) are 
denied, the secondary principles and superstructure, which 
complete and * perfect ' the Cliristian scheme, may still accom- 
plish the * impossible ' or difficult work ? " 

In answer to this question, I will remark, that every system 
has its distinguishing fundamentals, the propounding of which 
is the first husiness of its teachers, and the leading method of 
making converts. But, when these first principles have be- 
come familiar with the convert, the maintenance of his interest 
in them, and especially the recovery of a waning interest, re- 
quires the development of those principles in their extended 
bearings, and relations, and productive powers to good. The 
psrpetual reiteration of those same first principles is not suffi- 
cient. 
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Bat mj friend eajs, — 

** Will the strong meat, which onlj those of full age can 
digest, renew unto life in the third aion those who loathed and 
rejected pure milk in the second aion f My friend certainly 
does not intend to invert the natural order of building, or to 
ascribe to the. more recondite principles of Christian truth a 
power which has been exhausted by apostasy from its first and 
obvious principles." 

" The natural order of building" So my friend conceives it 
to be the natural order of building, to first put up the ceiling, 
the papering, the painting, the beautiful and comfortable finish 
which shall make the structure a desirable and interesting hab- 
itation, and then go at work putting up the frame, and, last of 
all, laying the foundation. If that is really the natural order 
of building, I confess to having perverted it 

But Prof. H. puts me in the way of correcting such impor- 
tant mistakes. He says my ^' mistake may be corrected by 
consulting any good commentary." Duly appreciating his kind- 
ness in prescribing this felicitous rule for gaining knowledge, 
I have to say that 1 should as soon think of lighting a taper to 
enable me to see the light of the midday sun, as going to a 
commentator to learn the meaning of the simplest sentence of 
the sacred record. But, though my time is precious, out of mere 
respect to my friend I take up Clarke, which is lying at my 
elbow, and from him I read as follows : — 

^Leaving the first principles of the doctrine of Ohrist/] Ceas- 
ing to continue in the state of babes who must be fed with milkj 
with the lowest doctrines of the gospel ; when ye should be ca- 
pable of understanding the highest, 

" Let us go on to perfection,^ Let us never rest till we are 
aduU Christians" etc. 

Then I open, to the place, the commentary of Dr. Scott, 
which readeth thus : — 

" The apostle here proposed, to lead the Hebrews into a 
fuller acquaintance with the deep mysteries of redemption of 
which he had spoken, and thus to * go on unto perfection.* In 
order to do this, he would leave * the principles,' the elements, 
of ' the doctrine of Christ' " 

So these commentators, as all other "good commentators" 
must, hold the same "order of building," into which both build- 
ing experience and the apostolic instruction have led my mind, 
beginning at the first principles, and going on to perfection. 
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And every well qualified Christian teacher finds it so, that, in- 
order to continue and increase the interest and improvements 
of believers, and espedaUy in order to revive the cold and 
inert, he must go on from the first principles and exemplify 
the sublime doctrines of tlie gospel in their ten thousand bear- 
ings upon the wants of the soul and the interests of life, and 
their harmony with all that is beautiful and good in earth and' 
heaven. 

True, the Orthodox commentators do not take the responsi- 
bility of countenancing me in continuing the relation of the 
first verse of this chapter, through to the fourth, which ex- 
presses the difficulty of renewing again to repentance those who 
had fallen away from the interests of the rudiments. I only 
speak a faithful truth when I say, that they wanted and needed 
this latter vei"se for a theological purpose which required the dis- 
severing of the connection. But it is sufllcient to me that the 
apostle himself preserves the connection, both by the train of 
thought, and the use of the conjunction ybr, orbecattse. 

Mr. H. mistakes me in his presumption that I take the ex- 
pressions, *' leaving the principles," and " going on to perfec- 
tion," ^ as referring to the Christian life, and not to the division 
and discussion of the subject." I have taken the expressions 
to refer to further elucidations and developments of Christian 
truth in its extended bearings, and any Christian means for the 
renewal and increase of i*eligious interest and growth. But the 
apostle had not confidence in the efficiency of any gospel in- 
strumentality in human hand.^t for the general recovery of the 
characters described in verse fourth, the work was so extremely 
difficult. He seems, by the figui^ which he proceeds tO apply, 
to indicate the probability that a severe judgment would be 
bi*ought in requisition in their case. To this point he says, — 

" For the earth which drinketh in the rain that cometh ofl 
upon it, and bringeth forth herbs meet for theai by whom it is 
dressed, receiveth blessing from God : but that which beareth 
thorns and briers is rejected, and is nigh unto cursing ; whose 
end is to be burned." Vs. 7, 8, 

This figure, describing the judgment to which apostates, un- 
reformed, would be subjected, gives no countenance to either 
annihilation or endless punishment. The thorny land is not 
burned to its destruction or final injury. It is burned by the 
husbandman that the useless and cumbersome thorns and briars 
may be consumed, and the land be made productive of useful 
grains and grasses. It is a good i^presentation of Gbd's-dis- 
ciplinaiy judgments. 

17. Prof. H. refers again to Heb. x. 26, 27 ; and, as I can* 
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not conceive of liim as intendiii^ to disconcert the miads of oof 
readers bj the Moorish of words without definite aim, I most 
understand him as withdrawing what I had taken him as grant- 
ing; viz., that this "judgment and iiery indignation " referred 
to " the destruction of Jerusalem." He now says, — ^ 

" Mr. C. tliiuks that verse twenty-five eoniirms all that I was 
* granting/ Let him compare that verse with all the parallel 
passages, and ask whether Paul expected a future resurrection 
as the beginning of an eternal state ; and if so, when ? " 

The reader will see by turning to the passage, that in the 
Terse here referred to, the apostle offers, as the special reasmi 
for the watchfulness which he urged, and the social meetings 
for matual counsel and exhortation, the fact that thei/ then saw 
the day approaehing for the judgment for which they should be 
prepared. And now my friend asks me to compare this with 
parallel passages, and consider whether Paul expected a future 
resurrection as the beginning of an eternal state, — and if so, 
when ? Did he imagine that he could induce me to drop the 
subject in hand and run away on such an errand as this ? The 
other ^ book " which that discussion would make would have 
nothing to do with the point. before ua. Since Paul spoke of a 
judgment which was then at hand, and the event oflen de- 
scribed in the same language did then ^ shortly come to pass,'* 
but such a resurrection as my friend speaks of did not then 
take place, I am surprised that he should, so entirely without 
cause, impute to St. Paul a meaning which would convict him 
of Ignorance of his subject, and give aid and comfort to the 
anti-Bible school. I perceive that Orthodox commentators 
generally take this passage as referring to the destruction of 
Jerusalem. 

On the phrase, " there remaineth no more sacrifice for sins,** 
see again my exposition, Negative, c. 5, § 3. On the question, 
" whether Mr. C.'s exposition saves the apostate," I have only 
to answer, that, as the passage is shown to mean notliing 
against his ultimate salvation, this question is irrelevant. Let 
the question be substituted, — " Has Christ failed ? " 

18. The "fact" which I referred to as having been brought 
forward by Mr. H. without dissent, averring it to be the gen- 
eral opinion of commentators that tiie " sin unto death " is a sin^ 
incurring the death penalty, I find on review to be in a quota- 
tion made by him^from Mr. Balfour, Affirmative, p. 89. I re- 
ferred to it by memory, and committed a sli^t mistake. The 
general ^admissiim affirmed by Mr. Balfour, as quoted by Mr. 
Hudson, is " that temporal death was the punishment of ei*imes 
under the old dispensation ; " and this Mr. Balfour takes to be 
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** the lri*emi3sibie penalty in either age." I am happy to cor- 
rect the mistake. But the matter of my surprise is, that my 
learned friend should repeatedly adduce a passage as direct 
proof in this controversy, without attempting a Scriptural rea- 
son, in a sense which he knows is inadmissible with the Uni- 
versalist, and is disputed by eminent Orthodox critics. Dr. 
Clarke, than whom none is more learned in Talmudic, Rabbin- 
ical and theological lore, having canvassed all the commenta- 
tors on this ^^ sin unto death," sums up all the opinions which 
he deems worthy of special notice under three classifications, 
all of which refer it to temporal death in one form or another. 
And Clarke, in addition to the commentators conceded by Mr. 
H., favors the opinion that it is the legal penalty of temporal 
death. But if it is taken to be an incurable disease, the per- 
tinency of my remarks is equally sustained. For the idea is, 
that, in a public or social prayer, to pray for what is, in the na- 
ture of the case, known to be impossible, is an impropriety. 
When praying, in the family, over a dying person, to asjt for 
liis recovery would be shocking to all present. 

Mr. H. says, " there is a strong Universalist objection " to 
our construing this as temporal death. He refers to our gen- 
eral opposition to capital punishment, in accordance with which 
sentiment he thinks we should pray " for the life of capital of- 
fenders." Here, also, he fails to appreciate the argument. If 
we are opposed to capital punishment, we will pray that the 
people may change their law. But, under the law as it is, to 
go upon the gallows with the felon arrayed for execution, and 
pray God to release him, would be praying for a miraculous 
interposition, without faith, and, of course, a sin. But who 
will say that the clergyman may not pray God, and that in 
fai^ if he have the Christian faith, to have mercy on the sin- 
ner's soul. 

19. The word aphtharsia is recalled. Mr. H. says " it never 
means moral incorruptness, according to Passow, Schleusner, 
Bretschneider, Wahl, and Robinson." This manner of stating 
the case is* likely to mislead the unlearned. They would un- 
derstand from it that these lexicographers reject the moral use 
of it. This they could not do. When a lexicographer omits 
the carrying out of his general definitions into all the particular 
uses of the word in hand, it does not imply that he ignores 
them. The literal and general definition of aphtharsia^ is ?•«- 
corruptiony incomvptibility, ^ If the lexicon said nothing more, 
common sense would expect to find the word, in use, applied 
indiffei*ently to things or p^nnciples, just as the subject might 
be. And so it is. Parkhurst gives tlie following as his second 
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definition : — " tncorruptness in a moral or spiritual sense, j/ree- 
dom from corrupt doctrines or designs,'* Schrevelins defines 
thns : — " Aphthtxrsia, — immo]*talitas, i ncorruptibilitas.'* The 
Latin incomtptibHitas, signifies, " 1, Incorrupt, pure, sincere, 
entire," etc. " 2, Wiio will not be bribed, or coiTupted." And 
Robinson, whom Mr. H. enumemtes with those according to 
whom aphtharsia ** never means moral incorruptness," does de- 
fine it as used, ** tropically," for " incorruptness, sincerity," and 
refers to £ph. vi. 24, as an instance of its use in this sense. 

My friend says that " * Glory, honor, and moral parity,' 
would be an anti-climax." So might he reckon " Glory, hon- 
or," an anti-climax, implying that one may have glory before he 
has honor. But the moral incorruptness, as it stands in Paul, 
makes the true climax. The idea may be expressed in this 
paraphrase: "They who seek for that glory Bxidi honor vnhv^ 
are concomitants of incorruptible faith and virttte, shall have 
aionion life." And to the closing question of this No. 19, 1 
will only answer, that there is an infinite difference between 
making the enjoyment of aionion life to require the possession 
of the living faith of which it is the concomitant, and making 
the immortal existence depend on our present labor. 

I had almost forgotten to say, that I need not mend my Grech 
The Greek Mss. from which the reading cjime that I quoted, 
have the word aphtharsia, in Titus ii. 7. But Griesbacli has 
ctdiaphtharia, as Mr. H. informs us. We will not differ from 
Griesbach. The choice of Ms. for the reading of this word in 
Titus does not affect the sense of Rom. ii. 7 ; neither does the 
want of the latter passage by a thousand Orthodox theologians, 
for aid of their dogma of infinite rewards and punishments for 
present doings. 

Since writing the above I have discovered that Prof. Hud- 
son himself quoted from the same Greek version with me (of 
Tit. ii. 7), in his Affirmative Argument, p. 69. But now he 
prefers Griesbach's version ; yet I am not certain that it " mends 
his Greek." 

My friend has repeatedly admonished me that my definition 
of aphtharsia, in Rom. ii. 7, will lose unto me the testimony of 
2 Tim. i. 10, as denoting the revealment of immortal life. Not 
at all. I am perfectly aware that the Greek word for immor- 
tality in the phrase, " brought life and immortality to light 
through tlie gospel," is not athanatia, which literally means 
immortality, but aphtharsia, the same as in Rom. ii. 7, which 
means intori-uptness, or incorruption. The life brought to light 
through the gospel is obviously the resurrection life, and the 
apostle's adding the word incorruption as descriptive of the 
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quality of that life leaves no leanness in the suhject of Chris- 
tian hope. (See Adams' and Cobb's Discussion, pp. 143-4. 

20. In regard to the Targums, I need not repeat what I said 
in my Negative Argument, pp. 268-9, refen*ifig also to the 
Adams Discussion, pp. 150-1. Mr. H. reiterates his assump- 
tion that the Targum of Jonathan Ben.Uzziel was written a 
short time before the birth of Christ. But he gives us no good 
reason for differing from the learned authorities to which I re- 
ferred in the passages designated above. He appeals to Ge- 
senius as on his side, but Rev. Dr. Ballou, President of Tufts' 
College, who is an indefatigable, thorough, and discriminating 
student of ecclesiastical history, says, " Notwithstanding Gesen- 
iu.s advocates the earlier date of these Targums (Onkelos and 
Jonathan), I see that other German critics contmue to assign 
them to a later." (Uni. Ex. v. 3, p. 433, note.) The reasons 
offered for the assignment of these Tai^ums to a date so late as 
the third century have riot been overcome. Therefore my friend 
is yet in labor to conjure the flow of the " wolfish stream " in a 
backward, up-hill direction, in order to make it modify the lan- 
guage of the Apocalypse. And, as I showed in the argument, 
if he had found the phraseolog}' which he quotes on the second 
deaths in a Jewish commentary of date anterior to that of the 
Apocalypse, it would avail him nothing, since St. John's visions 
were generally reproductions of those of the ancient prophets, 
especially of Ezekiel and Daniel, and not copies of the Jewish 
commentaries or " traditions," which Jesus had condemned as 
not only unauthorized by the law and the prophets, but as mak- 
ing them void. So if Onkelos had been extant (which he was 
not) in the time of John, with his heathenish perversion of 
Scripture language and fiendish doctrine of a " second death," 
John did not adopt him; for, having described a temporal 
national judgment, he says emphatically, " this is the second 
death." (See Negative Argument, pp. 272-6.) 

Prof. H. says — " Mr. C. thinks that Tholuck would be found 
ignorant of the Universalist exegesis of Matt, xxv." I did not 
say this. I risked "my reputation for common sense " on the 
opinion, that " Prof. Tholuck has never investigated the Scrip- 
ture teachings on* the subject of judgment and retribution, nor 
critically studied the subject and bearings throughout of the 
twenty-iburth and twenty-fifth chapters of Matthew." I yet 
stand that risk. 

In reply to my friend's remark that lie suspects " Prof. Tho- 
luck would ignore the Universalist exegesis of zoe aionios^' I 
have to say that I am confident he would not, and does not, in 
its usual application to the fruit of Clmstian faith. If we should 
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find that he does, he would fall, in our estimation, far below 
the grade we think he occupies as a theologian and biblical 
critic. 

But as it reflects tlie holasin aionion as the antithesis ofzoen 
aionion^ in IMatt. xxv. 46, Prof. Tholuck's exegetical argument 
for its meaning encffe^ punishment, starts upon the back of the 
assumption that the passage declares the sentence of 9^ final 
judgment at the opening of the scenes of eternity. His exege- 
sis here is precisely the popular Orthodox exegesis, viz., — that 
as the 9oen aionion expresses the final and endless reward of 
the righteous, the kolasin aionion, set over against it, must be 
taken to describe the final and endless punishment of the 
wicked. 

But this bold leap, with kohzsin aionion, into the infinite, is 
taken from an utterly false assumption. If my opponent, or any 
other man, accuses me in his thoughts of temerity in this confi- 
dent tone of expression, my answer is, that my patience is se- 
Tcrely tried with the learned aionion play around, and trifling 
with, this portion of the Master's teachings. My learned friend 
may count commentators by the hundred who apply it to final 
human destiny ; but when he heis adduced the first one, the other 
ninety-nine add nothing, — for the multiplied Orthodox com- 
mentaries are only multiplied reproductions of the same thing. 
I have never seen the Orthodox clergj^man now ministering in 
East Boston ; but I know just as well how he would, not ex- 
plain, but apply, Matt. xxv. 46, as I should know were I to ask 
him, and he to answer me. And when I should have got his 
application, if I should call upon the ten thousand clergymen 
of the same school in our country, they would all give me the 
same thing. But nothing would be added to the weight of my 
neighbor's recitation, by the repetition of it by the other nine 
thousand nine hundred and ninety-nine. 

But Prof. Hudson, in classical education and ecclesiastical 
liistorical research, is scarcely behind any of the commentators 
^ he quotes. Let him, then, lay aside the commentatoi-s a while, 
' and take up the discourse of Christ delivered to his disciples on 
the Mount of Olives, and recorded in Matt. 24th and 25th, Mark 
13th, and Luke 21st; let him compare these three records of the 
same discourse, and other passages which speak of the coming 
of the Son of man in his kingdom and glory ; and let him fol- 
Jow Prof. Stuart's exegesis of it through the whole of Matt. 
24th, and along in chap. 25th down to the last pai'agraph, 
applying it, as Jesus himself applied it, to events of that gen- 
eration ;— and then let him (ray friend Hudson, I mean) get 
away with this last paragraph, philologically, henneneutically 
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and exegetieallj, into the resurrection world, and make H de- 
scribe the condition of our race for eternity, — and shoio us how 
he does it ; — ^and we will consecrate our worthy friend to the 
Headship of a new axon in the Christian dispensation. And 
then, too, when this positive Orthodox desideratum shall he 
furnished as above, we will confess to a new age of miracles. 
Till then let us have no more naked assumptions, nor appeals 
to the assumptions of commentators, on the koi<mn aionion and 
zoe aionion of Matt. xxv. 46. 

Against all these vain assumptions, these reckless leaps into 
the dark, we modestly and respectfully put the argument of the 
Adams and Cobb Discussion, chap. vi. 

21. What is here said of the argument upon the hypotEesis 
of " Badically Bad Men," I refer to the original arguments, 
Affirmative, chap. ii. ; Negative, chap. vi. 

22. Free Will. Tliis subject, too, Mr. H. recalls. If I un- 
derstand him at all, he does not admit that God has a purpose 
in the creation and government of thfe moral system, embracing 
the final destiny of his. rational family, the effectuation of which 
rests upon his efficiency, to be consummated by means in har* 
mony with the laws of the moral kingdom. He thinks I may 
quote passages of Scripture " by the hundred " which seem to 
support this view, but he can neutralize them all by " an equal 
array of passages on the other side, in which Grod entreats, 
expostulates," etc. So he would nullify one and the most sub- 
lime portion of Bible doctrine, all which inspires faith in God, 
by the force of the other portion. This is not my unhappy 
mission. I •' believe God" in the word of his purpose and grace, 
and I believe in all his entreaties, expo^itulations, and parental 
counsels and instructions, proffered to us as moral beings, as 
means in the prosecution of his work. 'Dr. Ballon, in his article 
referred to by Prof. II., has not written a word intended to con- 
ti*adict this view. It cannot be ignored, and faith and hope in 
God maintained. 

Mr. II. thinks I have " mistaken the popular language of the 
Bible for scientific language." I am not aware of having com- 
mitted this mistake. But this I confess, that I have taken the 
language of the Bible to mean something, and something intel- 
ligible and reliable. 

I am happy to know that my friend regards my definition of 
free agency, if not obscure, "a truism." The definition is, that 
the \^or A free, applied to human moral agency, means voluntary. 
To niake this a truism is to pronounce it " a self-evident and 
undeniable truth." And then there is no difficulty jn conceiv- 
ing of the truth and harmony of the two ideas. Divine Sover- 
40* 
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eigntj and hnman Free Agency. For any one, with a rational 
view of the sovereignly of God, can conceive of His abilifj, 
as a moral governor, to win, in due time and suitable manner, 
the voluntary love of his moral creatures. 

Of the two ideas, God's sovereignty and man's moral free- 
dom, Mr. H. says, ^^ I think Mr. C. lias neither reconciled them, 
nor saved them both." I retuni this compliment. Attend 
with scrutiny. 

(1.) If Mr. II. were to say that there is no grand Divine 
purpose in the moral creation and government, then he were 
an atheist, ignoring God. 

(2.) If he admits that there is a Divine purpose in the moral 
system, and holds that human free agency will thwart it, he op- 
poses one of these ideas to the other, and fails to *' save them 
both." 

(3.) If he believes there is a glorious Divine purpose in the 
moral system, worthy of the infinitely wise and good Author 
of such a system, and that he will prosecute and consummate 
this purpose, as the supreme moral Governor may, in a man- 
ner consistent with the nature of tilings in the moral kingdom, 
so as to win at length the" voluntary love of his whole familj, 
then he " reconciles " the two fundamental ideas in question, 
and « saves them both:' THIS — WE — DO. 

23. In this division of his Rejoinder -my friend multiplies 
words which fail to afFoi-d light on the point at issue between 
us. It relates to the dying prayer of Jesus, Were the subjects 
of it especially the persecuting Jews? Mr. H. thinks the ex- 
pression, " for they know not what they do," implies that his 
prayer of forgiveness referred not to the Jewish instigators of 
this persecution, but '* to the Romans, wlio were the instruments 
employed by those who plotted his death." To prove this 
argument invalid, I showed that all which is implied in the say- 
ing, " for they know not what they do," is expressed in several 
instances with direct reference io the persecuting Jews. (See 
Negative Argument, pp. GTS-OBl.) OF the words of Paul. 1 
Cpr. ii. 8, Mr. H. says the reference is to *' the princes of this 
world." True, but the leading responsible agency which Paul 
ascribes to them as the crucitiers of .Jesus, implies a special re- 
ference to the Jewish magnates ; iov any part which other 
rulers acted in this transaction, was by instigation of the for- 
mer. Consult in connection with 1 Cor. ii. 8, — Acts iv., par- 
ticularly vs. 1, 10, 11. And Peter, addressing the Jews alone, 
said unto them (Acts iii. 14, 15, 17), " But ye denied the Holy 
One, and the Just ; . . . and killed the Prince of life, whom 
God hath raised from the dead: whereof we are witnesses. 
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And now, brethren, I wot that through ignorance ye did it, as 
did also your rulers." 

Now all that, my friend has said with the view of implicating 
me as making the crucifixion of Jesus a ^' sin of ignorance " in 
the popular acceptance of the phrase, that is, an excusable sin, 
is uncalled for as it relates to me, and unjust in its implication 
of the portions of Scripture record which I have adduced. I 
carefully barred my ai'gument against such a mis-construction 
in the place above referred to. I quoted these apostolic ex- 
pressions to show the simple fact denoted by the words con- 
nected with the dying prayer of forgiveness, to wit, that in some 
of the higher points in the case, the murderers of Jesus knew 
not what they did ; and consequently that the words do not 
turn the intent of the prayer from the prime movers of the 
crucifixion, to the Gentile military " instruments " alone. 

But I need not enlarge on this. The point is as plain as it 
is interesting. View the closing scene of the Master's earthly 
life, in its historic truth and its spiritual significance. In the 
background is the world of selfishness and lust, represented in 
the Jewish hierarchy, who, with their proud and obsequious 
people, are the responsible party in the eventful tragedy. Con- 
spicuous in the scene is the Son of God, who had taught the 
doctrine of love even to enemies, love which shall overcome 
evil with good. Now, in this capital trial, the world is to see 
whethsr he will present a living exemplification of his doctrine. 
Yes,' YES ! While he sees in the liuman countenances before 
him the frowns of hatred and scorn, and all nature seems in 
consternation, ffe lifls his voice in the majesty of unconquera- 
ble love, — ^'Father forgive them, for they know not what they 
do." And he bowed his head and died ; — for you, for me ; — 
he " tasted death for every man." I would as soon deride the 
Holy Spirit, as say that the spirit of this prayer did not em- 
brace his enemies. 

To my friend's remark that " the prayer on the cross might 
express a feeling rather than contain a prophecy," I have only 
to say that 1 have simply presented it as an exhibition of the 
spirit of the gospel, which is the spirit of Heaven. Hut this is 
more than a prophecy. It is a living assurance. 

24. Prof. H. says that in citing the expression that God is 
the *' Father of spirit^," he *^ alluded to the distinction between 
soul and spirit ;" and he leaves all my " remarks suggested 
thereby," to those moFs familiar with the distinction, and the 
large history of opinions connected with it, than I appear to be. 
Inspired by this reference of the matter, I have turned'to his 
work on " The Doctrine of the Future Life," and read what he 
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sajB on 80qI and spirit (chap, ri!.), but witliotrt g^ttSng any 
light on the reference now in hand. He gives as the diSerent 
words in the Hebrew and Greek which are rendered soul and 
spirit ; bat he uses the latter terms interchangeablj when he 
speaks of the superior nature of man, or of the principle that 
shall survive the death of the body, — ^a principle, by the way, 
which I understand him throughout to regard as in itself mortal* 

Bot we shall be<as those who chase ignes fatuiy if we ran 
after *^ the large history of opinions " on '^ the distinction between 
soal and spirit," to gain power to understuid oar friend's mean- 
ing in the recognition of God as '^ the Father of spirits." The 
occasion on which he introduced it, and the point to which he 
applied it^ must explain his meaning. And for this see his 
citation (Affirmative, p. 141), and our ^ remarics saggested 
thereby." (Negative, c 7, §4.) 

Li connection with this relation of the higher nature or spirit 
of man to God, in a sense involving the image of his immortal 
ity, I will notice a remark of Mr. H. in his advance argument, 
which I marked, but accidentally passed when reviewing that 
division of the subject. His remark is this : — ^" The Universalist 
will not probably claim that Christ gave immortality to all 
men ; for this would imply that it had been lost." 

My friend probably had in his mind the idea of a gift of im- 
mortal life as an afterthought, or an extraneous gift. But even 
with this view the fact of the gift would not involve the idea 
that the thing given had been lost. You may give your son a 
farm ; but it would not follow that he had lost it. God " giveth 
unto all, life and breath, and all things ;" but it does not fol- 
low that all these things had been lost. In respect, however, 
to the Father's gift of immortal life to his children, we do not 
regard it as an after-thought, and an extraneous bestowment. 
As I have shown, it was "• given us in Christ Jesus before the 
world begun." God's plan was perfect from the beginning. 
These rational children whom he made for immortality, he 
constituted with natures allied to himself, and which shall be 
advanced to a more perfect state of being. That advancement 
which is called the resurrection, will be the consummation of 
the scheme, the execution of the grant or covenant of the im- 
mortal gift ; but we have it now in Christ Jesus, and in embryo 
in our spiritual nature, and have never lost it. 

25. Rev. Hosea Ballou, who was a profound theologian and 
philosopher, always compassed a clear understanding of man as 
a moral being, wlien he treated of him as a subject of the Di- 
vine administration. 

26. I join with my friend in commending to our readers 
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a reperosal of my argument, pp. 375>6, and 363-4, as to 
its fairness in representing his theory as requiring man to 
earn his immortal existence, and making justice to be ven- 
geance. When he opposes Universalism by opposing the cor- 
rective character of punishment to justice, we are obh'ged to 
attribute to him some appropriate meaning; but we would 
not misrepresent him. 

Mr. Hudson's reference to the doctrine familiar to the Jews, 
"of temporary and ultimate penalty," casts no shade of ob- 
scurity over the theory of punishment and forgiveness which 
reveres the whole Scripture as true, botli that part which asserts 
tlie operative judgment of God " I'endering unto every man 
according to his deserts," and that which proclaims the " for- 
giveness of sins." (See Negative, p. 365.) 

27. I renewedly confess that Universalists most gratefully 
prize their doctrine for its blessed qualities which nourish and 
refine our richest sympathies and affections, and satisfy our most 
benev4)lent and Christlike desires. My friend's return here to 
his familiar resort, and that of the opposition in general, to call* 
ing up evil ^' spirits from the vasty deep," such as cannibal 
Fijians, Count Cenci, and Col. Chartres, in order to freeze our 
love into indiiEepence, will not avail. While we stand ^in the 
love of Christ, we 'shall not be " overcome of eviL" In faith 
we pray, " God be merciful to sinners." 

28. My confessed love of happiness, and recognition of the 
fact that Jesus loves happiness, as denoted in Hebrews xii. 2, 
has sent off my friend upon another recruit for commentators, 
a number of whom he finds to render the Greek arUi, instead 
of, rather than far, as in the common version. True, the Greek 
word is sometimes used for instead o^ but it is not its common 
usage, and this translation of it spoils the beauty of the connec- 
tion in this case. When used for a motive, anJti has always the 
sense of because. In this case Paul makes reference to the 
race, wherein the motive is forward, not left behind, and urges 
Christians in like manner to run the race set before them, — 
looking unto Jesus as their example, " yi\\o,for the joy that was 
set before him, endured the cross, — and is set down at the right 
hand of the throne of God." Thus, again, is the award to 
which he looked vouchsafed to him, in his glorious and eternal 
exaltation. And then this joy set before him as a motive, 
was a motive of the highest excellence, for it was the good of 
mankind. What can be more exalted and glorious as a mo- 
live, than that happiness which consists in the good of others. 
Blessed Jesus ! this was his joy. I have no doubt that Jesus 
loves that joy. But I wonder not that a class of theologians 
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whose theory required them to be willing to be eternally 
damned, should labor to criticise tills idea out of the text 

The criticism on the Greek charcu, here rendered joy, is even 
more unfortunate. My friend quotes Wetstein as saying that 
** Paul never uses the word chara (joy) of heavenly felicity.'* 
He uses it for spiritual felicity, and this is all the heavenly 
felicity the Christian knows. It is the word used for joy in 
Bom. xiv. 17. " The kingdom of God is . . . righteousness, 
and peace ; and joy in the Holy Ghost." So also in Acts xiii. 
52 ; — ^ And the disciples were tilled witliy<>y (charas) and with 
the Holy Ghost." And this joy is found in heaven : for so says 
the Son of Grod himself; — Luke xv. 7 ; " Joy (chara) shall be 
in heaven over one sinner that repenteth." 

But why quarrel with the love of happiness ? It is insepa- 
rable from conscious being. But I have shown that Universal- 
ism stands high above all other systems in respect to the place 
it assigns to this principle. It does not make happiness to be 
the chief and extraneous motive, and foreign reward, — ^but 
linds it in the love and practice of goodness and trutli. 

29. In this concluding paragraph, taking the language in 
the Scriptural sense, I find nothing which I am disposed to 
controvert. But I will make this addition: — ^While Prof. H. 
feels that, if all the manifestations of God's love and grace do 
not now move him ^' to holy love and Christian work," he can- 
not ask to be moved to holy love and adoration by the bursting 
forth of the light and love of heaven's resurrection mom, I can 
ask this for him, with all my heart, and that too in faith. Yea, 
I can offer prayer for all men, without wrath or doubting, 
(] Tim. ii. 1-8), knowing that ^^ this is good and acceptable in 
the sight of Grod our Saviour, who will have all men to be saved 
(in the dispensation of the fulness of times, if not now) and 
come unto the knowledge of the truth." 

" Were once these maxims fixed, that God's oar friend^ 
Virtue our good, and happiness our end, 
How soon would reason o'er the world prevail, 
And error, fmnd, and superstition fail." 
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